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BOYS WILL BE BOYS-By IRVIN S.COBB 





This Blue Carton of NATIONAL MAzpa 
lamps is a symbol. To those who have 


learned its message it means a generation 
of boys and girls growing up under better 
light than their fathers and mothers had. 
For NATIONAL Mazpa, with its greater 
light at no increase in cost, has improved 
the lighting of our homes and strength- 








THE WAY TO 
BETTER LIGHT 











ened our own and our children’s vision. 
Buy NATIONAL MAzpas where you see 
them displayed. Buy five at a time in 
the handy Blue Carton. Let the lamp 
man advise about sizes—he'll help you 
get the most light for your money. 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


of Genera! Flectric Company 


16 Nela Park Cleveland, Ohi 
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ngetsloll Radiolites 





Carry a watch you can read in 
the dark—a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
watch—an Ingersoll Radiolite! 


Watches that show time only in the 
light are part-time watches. They’re 
useless in a dark room; useless after 
bed-time; useless in the early morn- 
ing; useless wherever it’s dark. And 
often there’s no convenient light. 


Ingersoll Radiolites are useful in 
the light and in the dark. They are 
real luminous dial watches— need 
never be exposed to the light. 


For they contain real radium! 





That keeps them glowing in the dark 
as brightly as ever for twelve years 
Or more, 


Only Ingersolls are Radiolites. 


Note the name—RADIOLITE 
Remember that it is exclusively an 
Ingersoll product. 


You can tell a genuine Radiolite by 
the name INGERSOLL on the dial 


There’s an Ingersoll for everyone 
sixteen different models: Radiolite 
models, plain dial models, jeweled 
models and special models, $1.35 to 
$6.00. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Strap Radiol 2 

In Canada $4.75 

The soldier and civilian — Radio 
watch of America and 

Europe. 


Approximately three-fourths actual size 


iite 7 oF 
$2.50 
In € 


anada 
ady 


The day-and night - a 
“4 , ’ 


Radiolite—$2.2 ‘ 
In Canada $2.50 ( a | 
The regular Inger 
soll with a radiun 
lighted dial 


=e, &clipse Radiolite,$3.00 
Waterbury R: lite In Canada $3.75 
4.50 Thin model, solid 
In Canada $4.5 nickel case, guar 
A small, handsow 
jeweled watch 
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The House Sf 
Kuppenheimer 








UPPENHEIMER Overcoats 
have always held a peculiar 
position in the regard of men 
who know clothes. Ask to see 
one at your Kuppenheimer store. 
Turn it inside out. Examine the 
seams, the lining, the fine tailor- 
ing and the fabric. Slip into your 
size and get the feel of a real 
fit. Then you’ll understand why 
they’re so highly regarded. Prices 
$22.50 to $65. Send today for our 
new book ‘‘Styles for Men.’ 
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YOUR OTHER SEL 


F YOT 


it down at a ouija 


care to meet vour oft 
board with a 


ympathetic partner, wait until the 


little table begins to sidle across the 


printed alphabet under your hands, and 


then ask credulousl; “Who there?” 

The reply will pretend to come from 
the dead—from the other side, as the 
ouija board usually puts it. But, if we 
are to believe the psychologist tv 
be the other side of yourself 1 
conscious mind, that is rep] ng. 

If you question it credulously on the 
ouija board it will rey with detailed 


stories that you will swear neither vo l 
nor your partner has the 


to invent It w 


imaginatior 
fictitious 





give you 
names of the 





or whom i 
pretends to speak—and ask you to con- 
vey pitiful messages to living relative 

who do not exist. The messages will he 


as surprising, as unexpected, as unpre- 


dictable as the speeches of the cl 


aracters 


] 


in your dreams. It will seem impossible 


that you can be sending these 
to yourself. And yet you are—just as 
surely as you 


horrors of your 


messages 


invent the convincing 





own nigntmare 


This is very amusing; but what pos- 


sible value can it have in the practical 
affairs of life? Well—leaving aside the 
whole question of occultism—it has a 
most immediate value. That other self 
of yours not only helps or hinders you 
in your work— it is responsible for man. 
of your opinions; it directs even more 
of your behavior; it is a silent partnet 


in all your doings and ways and habits, 
, 
and, like most silent partners, it is ofter 


the more powerful member of the 


tir 
i n 


Stevenson's Brownies 


O BEGIN 


evidences, if you are 


with it m 


author, a musician, an acto 





engaged in any work of imaginative ir 

vention—you are daily using your sub- 
conscious mind almost as much as your 
conscious one. Robert Louis Stevensor 
has written A Chapter on Dreams, i: 
which he tells } 


how his brownies—the 
little ] 


people of his internal theater 
worked for him in his sleep, and ir 
vented plots for him, and supplied him 


with stories. And these little people were 
the faculties of his subconscious mind. 
I know a magazine illustrator who 


sits before a blank sheet of Bristol board 





until he sees the charac 


and composing themselves in p 


can escape. 











ers of the authorss 
ctures for him; 


serve he stops his figures and catches them quickly 





And it is his subconscious m 





By Harvey O’Higgins 





Judge and Mrs. Ben B. Lindsey 





tory moving across the white paper, groupir 


g And you 


and when he sees a picture that will m 


may 
nd is inordinately egotistic; 1 
in a few sketchy outlines before they you meet in them is not the mind t} 


nd that invents these pictures for him. 


transcendent artists, as compared wit} 


my i 
Watch an emotional actress before she makes her entrance in character on the stage is most fertile when 1 “loaf and ‘ 

She usually demands an interval of isolation and silence before her cue comes, standing _ tions of American life. « pposed to 

in the wings, as if hypnotizing herself, getting herself “into the part,” as she says, and mental industry of the sort that deve 

allowing the emotion of the character to gather in her mind and show itself in her face What is true of the subcor 

And if you question her you \ robably learn that in her most emotional scenes it is | achievements and careers of many ms 





as if her subconscious mind were playing the part while her conscious intelligen: 


and criticized. 

Acting is peculiarly an exercise 
study in expression can train the intellige 
gesture of a complicated emotion. 


must think the line,” as actors say, “bef 





of the 


You h 


listened biographies, again and agair 





real heart of their mystery As 
subconscious fac lilies, because no amount of that is to say, as ibcor fa 
nee to produce the subtle tone and face and To speak from personal ¢ 
ave to feel the emotion imaginatively “You nating between the r { 
re you speak it.” That, p , is why mere such notable Americans as Judge Ben | 
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of the crusade against present-day Mormon 
William J. Burns, the detective; John R. Law- 
And I have found that 
men was conscious of how he solved the prob- 
he had made his success. All of 
perform miracles that can 
jlained in terms of subconscious faculty. Few 
have gone so far as to theorize upon 


or leader—and so on 
ose solution 

vay or another, 

them seem even to 
he materials of their experience in an attempt to discover 

les | worked. 

J. Burns, for instance. He insists that it 
sense which leads him, through the 
petty details and false trails 
to the secret of a hidden crime. 
o believe that he calls it common sense be- 
nherent unconscious faculty in him which 


tne which they 


liam 


lake W 
ly commor 
g undergrowth of 


and interrupted scents 


and as inexplicable as common sense. I 
year working with him, and a score of 
situations by 


a 
atched men and 
stantaneous inventiveness that had no interval of 
You don’t have time to think,” he would say. 

le something—quick! And you do it.” 
why he does this or that; 
cnow. If you insist on having an explanation he will 
“Well, wasn’t it right? What would you 
You can make out that he works in many 
a sort of instinctive sympathy which appre- 
nind of his opponent and eludes it, without 
formulating either what he apprehends or 
is to « The curious thing is that he often 
to need the pe rsonal encounter in order to function 
if his 


telepathic 


him outwitting 


annot ex} lain he does 


puzzle d: 


vade it 
eem 
solutions were not only subconscious but 
And that impression is strengthened 
f a theory of the case 


at he often works on 
no more than a hunch, as 


final analysis, 


Reticence Cloaked in Frankness 


(= morning, in a hotel bedroom in New York City, I 
J watched him evading the questions and eluding the 
minds of half a dozen newspaper reporters who had come 
there to interview him. It was just after he had arrested the 
McNamara Brothers for the dynamiting in Los Angeles. 
Chere were many aspects of the case, involving other labor 
leaders, which he did not wish to discuss. And it was these 
aspects that the newspaper men were most interested in. 
1our they asked him any questions that 
and he replied with the greatest 
apparent Yet they got nothing from him. 

He received them in his union suit, fresh from his bath, 
and drying his head with a bath towel as they filed in. I 
m well enough to guess that this 
of informality—of having 
ing to conceal, even down to his bare 


kor more than an 
ame into their heads; 


lrankness 


knew hi 


appearance 


pretending to read an editorial, which one of the reporters 
had given him, I could see that his eyes were not on the 
print; he had his head down as if he were reading, but he 
was listening intently, though he replied in the thick, 
absent-minded voice of a man whose thoughts are occupied. 
The reporters, encouraged by that voice of a mind off its 
guard, made several pointed inquiries; and he took ad- 
vantage of his own absorption in the editorial in order to 
fail to hear one or two questions which he was apparently 
not prepared to dodge. 

The whole performance was a masterpiece of acting. It 
was carried off with such a convincing air of frankness that 
no one could suspect duplicity. It was the kind of acting 
that mere intelligence cannot counterfeit. The reporters, 
deceived by it, made copious notes. When he was dressed 
he said: “‘ Now, boys, come along to the dining room with 
me and ask anything else you want to know while I’m hav- 
ing breakfast. Of course you understand there are things 
about the case I can’t tell you yet; but I'll say so. I want 
to tell you anything you want to know—if I can!”’ And 
one of the newspaper men replied: ‘We needn’t bother 
you any more, Mr. Burns. We've got all we want, I think.” 

They left apparently satisfied. Yet not a line of the in- 
terview was printed—probably for the reason that no 
editor could find in it a line worth printing. 

If this sort of thing had happened only once I might be 
misinterpreting it; but I saw it done very often, in differ- 
ent circumstances, with different people. Invariably in 
scenes Burns occupied his outward attention with 
some distracting business—which was distracting to those 
who were questioning him but not to him. With him this 
seemed rather to serve the purpose of freeing his subcon- 
scious mind by engaging some of the activities of his con- 
scious faculties. At least the expression of his face gave 
me that impression. And the ease with which he emotion- 
alized and changed color with his emotion—as in his 
indignant reply about boasting —confirmed my feeling that, 
like an actor, he was not using mere intelligence alone but 
was drawing on something deeper. 

Here is another anecdote of him that illustrates a more 
striking quality of his mind. I give it from memory, 
because I made no notes and no investigation of it. 

A young girl had been found murdered in some bushes 
on the outskirts of a New Jersey town. A negro had been 
arrested on suspicion, and there were threats of lynching. 
The sheriff of the county, though he was dissatisfied with 
the evidence against the negro, was unable either to prove 
his innocence or to find a clew on which to base a suspicion 
against anyone else. He telephoned to Burns, whom he 
had known for years, and asked him to help. 

Burns went to the scene of the murder, and after exam- 
ining all the circumstances of it he said, in effect: “This 


suct 


October 20,1917 


was done by the man who is tending furnaces in that green- 
house yonder.”’” There were traces of ashes on the girl’s 
clothes and Burns guessed that the body had been first 
concealed in the ash pit of the greenhouse. ‘“‘He may not 
be there now. Or there may have been two men in it. 
I'll put an operative out here to ‘rope’ him” —that is, to 
meet him and gain his confidence—‘“‘if he’s still about. If 
not we'll find him and let you know.” 

He returned to New York and sent one of his operatives 
on the case. After some days this detective reported by 
telephone that there was only one furnaceman employed 
in the greenhouse; that he had been there at the time of 
the murder, but that he could not be “roped,”’ because he 
associated with no one, went nowhere and lived by himself 
in lodgings. 

Burns asked: 

“Has the room where 

“No,” the detective 
lane.” 

“That will do,” Burns said. ‘“‘Get a dog and make 
howl under his window every night.” 

The operative did that. The guilty man, afflicted with 
the superstition that the howling of a dog presaged death, 
gave up his work in the gre The 
operative followed him, made friends with him on the 
train, gained his confidence by pretending that he himself 


he sleeps a window on a yard?” 


answered, “but it has one on a 


*nhouse and left the town. 


was a fugitive from justice, finally confessed that he had 
committed a murder, and obtained a similar confession 
from the suspect before concealed witnesses. The man was 


executed. 


Instantaneous Invention 


HE point I wish to make lies in the instantaneous 

invention of the “plant” of the howling dog. If you 
ask Burns how he thought of it he can only reply “‘ Well, 
wasn’t it all right? What would you have done?” And, 
by the way, what would you have done? Try to think of 
any other practicable plan by which, without rousing the 
guilty man’s suspicions, you could have frightened him 
into abandoning his seclusion and exposing himself to the 
chance of being “roped.” 

Try to think of it in an office as busy as the editorial 
rooms of a newspaper, when you are as rushed with other 
matters as a city editor. And invent your “plant”’ at the 
telephone, between question and answer, with no conscious 
effort—almost as an arithmetical prodigy will instantly 
tell you that 17,861 is 337 multiplied by 53, and not know 
how he knows it! 

William J. Burns is in many ways no more remarkable 
than such an arithmetical prodigy. If you meet him under 
ordinary social circumstances you will see no more signs of 

genius in him than you would see in a fa- 
mous musician at a dinner or 





painter atadance. But if you watch 





was part of the staging for his scene 

ith them. They sat round the 
him interestedly. He 

began at once to reply to them offhand, 
without any pauses for thought, talking 


while he dressed; and his attention seemed 


down 


room, 


watching 


to be much more concerned with his dress- 
ing than with his re plies, 

He misunderstood some of their ques- 
tions and answered what they had not 
isked. He gave vague, impressive, gen- 
eral replies where he should have been 
pecific. When he what he 


thought of one of the most distinguished 


was asked 


of his opponents in the case he replied: 
I think he’s the cleverest liar I ever 
. was a useless answer, be 

When he 
you think you're going to 


whicl 
uuld not be printed. 
Do 


So-and-So?” he 


cause it ¥ 
was asked * 
yet said indignantly 
Now I'd nice, wouldn't I, if I 


went round boasting of what 1 was going 


look 


todo? The newspapers would be the first 

»> knock me if I started that sort of thing. 
's the kind of self-advertising in a detec- 
and so on, 


that 
rter apologized for his question without 


that makes people sick” 


ch convincing heat the re 





getting an answer to it 
4 . 
Some inquiries he failed to understand, 
king over them, at a loss; and he was 
the fact that the 


s did not wait for one another, but 


sisted in this ruse by 
reporter 
jumped in with a second query if the first 
ne failed When it 

minded over his dressing 

the struggle with a starched 
example—and came out of his 
ibsorption to volunteer irrelevant infor- 





was convenient he 
grew 
absorbed in 
collar, fo 
mation that was useless as news because 
the papers days earlier. 
~w he was acting a part, but I 
ight only one proof of it. While he was 


had been in 





on his job there is no way of explaining 
him, so far as I know, except by appeal- 
ing to the same theory that explains the 
calculating boy 
conscious mind of whose method of work- 


the possession of a sub- 


ing he is as ignorant as science is. 
The same thing is true, I think, of Judge 
After 
month 
me in 


had been writing with 
his assistants 
where we were 
case—and asked: “ Well, 
what’s his secret? How does he do it?” 

This was an intelligent man who had 
been associated with Lindsey for years 
attain Lindsey’s 
reasoned imitation of 
And, for myself, after a 
year of almost daily attendance in the 
much of it spent in studying the 
judge in order to formulate in words the 
and practice of his decisions—I 
found him still unpredictable, unexpected, 
apparently intuitive, and often himself at 
a loss, for the moment, to explain the 
particular decision that had surprised me. 

Out of the hundreds of cases that I 
might give let me indicate three or four 
of a typical kind: 

Two boys were brought before him for 
a theft they had admitted. One boy was 
a burly young rough who was defiantly 
unrepentant. He replied to the judge’s 
questions with such insolence that the 
court officers frowned at him and muttered 
to each other. Lindsey studied him with 
an air of deep abstraction, very interested 
and apparently unconscious of the boy’s 
insulting disrespect. The second boy, ob- 
viously the tool of the first, wept and 
sobbed in a hysteria of shame and contri- 
tion. I could not see a spark of sympathy 
for him in the judge. 

Continued on Page 113 
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court 


listening to a 


He was still unable to 
results by 


his methods. 


any 


court 


theory 
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HEN Judge Priest, on this particular morning, 

came puffing into his chambers at the courthouse, 

looking, with his broad beam and in his costume of 
flappy, loose white ducks, a good deal like an old-fashioned 
full-rigger with all sails set, 
his black shadow, Jeff Poin- 
dexter, had already finished 
the job of putting the quar- 
ters to rights for the day. 
The cedar water bucket had 
been properly replenished; 
the upper flange of a fifteen- 
cent chunk of ice protruded 
above the rim of the bucket; 
and alongside, on the ap- 
pointed nail, hung the gourd 
dipper that the master always 
used. The floor had been 
swept, except, of course, in 
the corners and underneath 
things; there were evidences, 
in streaky scrolls of fine grit 
particles upon various flat 
surfaces, that a dusting brush 
had been more or less spar- 
ingly employed. A spray of 
trumpet fiowers, plu ked from 
the vine that grew outside 
the window, had been draped 
over the framed steel engrav- 
ing of President Davis and 
his Cabinet upon the wall; 
and on the top of the big 
square desk in the middle of 
the room, where a small sec- 
tion of cleared green-blotter 
space formed an oasis in a 
dry and arid desert of clut- 


tered law journals and dusty 





documents, the morning’s 
mail rested in a little heap. 

Having placed his old cot- 
ton umbrella in a corner, hav- 
ing removed his coat and 
hung it upon a peg behind the 
hall door, and having seen to 
it that a palm-leaf fan was in 
arm’s reach should he require 
it, the Judge, in his billowy 


white shirt, sat down at his 
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desk and gave his attention — 
to his letters. There was an 

invitation from the Hylan B. 

Gracey Camp of Confederate Veterans of Eddyburg, asking 
him to deliver the chief oration at the annual reunion, to 
be held at Mineral Springs on the twelfth day of the fol- 
lowing month; an official notice from the clerk of the Court 
of Appeals concerning the affirmation of a judgment that 
had been handed down by Judge Priest at the preceding 
term of his own court; a bill for five pounds of a special 


Four Dollars 





brand of smoking tobacco; a notice of a lodge meeting 
altogether quite a sizable batch of mail. 

At the bottom of the pile he came upon a long envelope 
addressed to him by his title, instead of by his name, and 
bearing on its upper right-hand corner several foreign- 
looking stamps; they were British stamps, he saw, on 
closer examination. 

To the best of his recollection it had been a good long 
time since Judge Priest had had a communication by post 
from overseas. He adjusted his steel-bowed spectacles, 
ripped the wrapper with care and shook out the contents. 
There appeared to be several inclosures; in fact, there 
were several—a sheaf of printed forms, a document with 
seals attached, and a letter that covered two sheets of paper 
with typewritten lines. To the letter the recipient gave 
consideration first. Before he reached the end of the 





opening paragraph he uttered a profound grunt of sur- 
prise; his reading of the rest was frequentsy punctuated 
by small exclamations, his face meantime puckering up 
in interested lines. At the conclusion, when he came to 
the signature, he indulged himself in a soft low whistle. He 
read the letter all through again, and after that he exam- 
ined the forms and the document which had accompanied it. 

Chuckling under his breath, he wriggled himself free 
from the snug embrace of his chair arms and waddled out 
of his own office and down the long bare empty hall to the 
office of Sherif Giles Birdsong. Within, that competent 
functionary, Deputy Sheriff Breck Quarles, sat at ease in 
his shirt sleeves, engaged, with the smaller blade of his 
pocketknife, in performing upon his finger nails an opera- 
tion that combined the fine deftness of the manicure with 
the less delicate art of the farrier. At the sight of the 








a after me 


Would Have Been a Sufficient Price to Pay for the Garments He Stood Ia you want 
r ‘ 
Judge in the open doorway he hastily withdrew from a Faint] ‘ y ‘ f th ‘ 
tabletop, where they rested, a pair of lor g tn legs, and ere ace t i 
rose. ne tt ‘ ( ind ¢« t 
**Mornin’, Breck,” said Judge Priest to the he " yret ‘ 
utation. “‘No, thank you, son. I won't come in; but I’ve native " d ‘ 
got a little job fur you. I wisht, ef you ain’t too busy, that e ir e sea 
you'd step down the street and see ef you can’t find Peep _brogu ye 
O’ Day fur me and fetch him back here with you. It won't a brogue ext 
take you long, will it?” yet per rt gh the gen¢ 
“No, suh—not very.” Mr. Quarles reached for his hat trugg enea {M " ) 
and snuggled his shoulder holster back inside | unbut Ye e J [ 
toned waistcoat. “He'll most likely be down round The ne ‘ , 
Gafford’s stable. W it’s Old Pes bee | J we i ‘ 
gettin’ himself in contempt of court or somethin’?” He at ‘ 
grinned, asking the question with the air of one making The ne ‘ ed t ‘ 
a little joke. on the ¢ eme f ‘ 
“No,” vouchsafed the Judge; “he ain’t done nothin’ ere 
But he’s about to have somethin’ of a highl nusual of the 
nature done to him. You jest tell him I’m wishful to see The ‘ é 
him right away—that’ll be sufficient, I re i 
Without making further explanatior Judge Priest hand he 
returned to his chambers and for the third time re ‘ } t 
letter from foreign parts. Court was not in st n, and Seems t } 
the hour was early and the weather was hot; nobody inter ir re ( | 
rupted him. Perhaps fifteen minutes passed. Mr. Quarle aske 
poked his head in at the door “Shore a 
“I found him, suh,” the deput tated. “H ( le ‘ g 
here in the hall.” 
“Much obliged to you, son,” said Judge Priest. ‘“‘Ser ‘ 
him on in, will you, please?” “Butla he I 
The head was withdrawn; its owner lingered out of gz ‘ . 
sight of His Honor, but within earshot. It was hard I wa 
figure the presiding judge of the First Judicial District me Peey " 
of the state of Kentucky as having business with Peep rm I ‘ 





O’Day; and, though Mr. Quarles was no eavesdropper Litth 
still he felt a pardonabie inosity In whatsoey mig eQ 
transpire. As he feigned an absorbed interest in a tax 


notice, which was pasted on a blackboard just outside the l 


office door, there entered the presence of the lage 
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Katt Kath 
whut you jest now 
illed it, Judge. It 
Vas plain Kate.” 
‘Kate or Kather- 


ne¢ t makes no great 


a flerence explained 
*T reckin 
straight 
this fur. And 
hard and see ef 


ever 


Judge Priest. 

record i 
now 
think 
you kir remem- 
ber hearin’ of an uncle named Daniel 
0’ Day — your father’s brother.”’ 

The answer was a shake of the tousled 
head 

‘I don’t know nothin’ about my peo- 
pie ] 
frum some place with a funny name in 
the Old Country before I was born. The onliest kin I ever 
had over here was that there no-’count triflin’ nephew of 
Perce Dwyer— him that uster hang round this town. 
I reckin you call him to mind, Judge?” 

The old Judge nodded before continuing: 

‘All the same, I reckin there ain’t no manner of doubt 
but whut you had an uncle of the name of Daniel. All the 
would seem to p’int that way. Accordin’ to the 
proofs, this here Uncle Daniel of yours lived in a little town 
called Kilmare, in Lreland.” He glanced at one of the 
papers that lay on his desktop; then added in a casual 
“Tell me, Peep, whut are you doin’ now fur a livin’?”’ 
The object of this examination grinned a faint grin of 


only jest know they come over 


mine 


evidence 


Lone 


extenuation., 
“Well, suh, 


which ain't 


I’m knockin’ about, doin’ the best I kin 
much. I help out round Gafford’s liver’ 
and Pete Gafford he lets me sleep in a little room 
behind the feed room, and his wife she gives me my vittles. 
Oncet L git a chancet to do odd jobs fur folks 
cuttin’ weeds and splittin’ stove wood and 
coal, and sech ez that.” 


table, 


in a while 
round town 
packin’ in 

“Not much money in it, is there?” 

“No, suh; not much. Folks is more prone to offer me 
old clothes t are to pay mein cash. Still, 1 manage 
to git along. I don’t live very fancy; but, then, I don’t 
and that’s more’n some kin say.” 

“Peep, whut was the most money you ever had in your 
time?’ 

Peep scratched with a freckled hand at his thatch of 
faded whitish hair to stimulate recollection. 


ian they 
starve, 


at one 


‘l reckin not more’n six bits at any one time, suh. 


Seems like I've sorter got the knack of livin’ without 
money ‘ 


“Weill, Peep, sech bein’ the case, whut would you say ef 
to tell vou that you're a rich man?” 


answer 


| wa 
lhe 


' 
l reckin, 


came slowly: 

suh, ef it didn’t sound disrespectful, I'd say 
makin’ fun of me, suh.” 

riest bent forward in his chair. 


u was prankin’ with me 


Judge P 
I’m not prankin’ with you. It’s my pleasant duty to 
inform you that at this moment you are the rightful owner 
of eight thousand pounds.” 


‘Pounds of whut, Judge?”’ The tone expressed a heavy 
incredulity. 
Why, 
Outside, in the hall, with one ear held conveniently near 
the crack in the door, Deputy Sheriff Quarles gave a vio- 
lent 


tay and hes 


pounds in money 


and then, at once, was torn between a desire to 
r more and an urge to hurry forth and spread 
able tidings. After the briefest of struggles 
the latter inclination won; this news was too marvelously 


start 


e unbeliey 


surely a harbinger and a herald was needed 
to spread it broadcast 
Mr. Quarles tiptoed rapidly down the hall. When he 
reached the sidewalk the volunteer bearer of a miraculous 
tale fairly ran. As for the man who sat facing the Judge, 
stared in a dull bewilderment. 
aid at length, “eight thousand pounds of 
ughter make a powerful big pile, oughten it?” 
“It wouldn't weigh quite that much ef you put it on the 
His Honor painstakingly. “I mean 
Near ez I kin figger off- 
money to somewheres between 
and forty thousand dollars—nearer forty than 
And it’s all yours, Peep—every red cent of it.” 
suh, and not meanin’ to contradict you, or 
but I reckin there must be some mistake. 


good to keep; 


he merely 
‘Judge, he s 


money 


iles,"’ explained 
steriin’ 


English money. 
our 


pounds 
hand, it comes in 
thirty-five 
t? rty 


‘th 
i 


five 
Ixcuse me 
iin’ ike that; 


“I Never Done No Playin’ Round in My 
Whole Life —Not Till Here Jest Re-« 
cently, Anyway,"' He Said 


Why, Judge, I don’t scursely know anybody 
that’s ez wealthy ez all that, let alone anybody 
that'd give me sech a lot of money.” 

“‘Listen, Peep: This here letter I’m holdin’ 
in my hand came to me by to-day’s mail—jest 
a little spell ago. It’s frum Ireland—frum the 
town of Kilmare, where your people came frum. 
It was sent to me by a firm of barristers in that 
town—lawyers we'd call ’em. In 
this letter they ask me to find you 
and to tell you whut’s happened. 
It seems, frum whut they write, 
that your uncle, by name Daniel 
O’ Day, died not very long ago with- 
out issue—that is to say, without 
leavin’ any children of his own, and 
without makin’ any will. 

“It appears he had eight thou- 
sand pounds saved up. Ever 
since he died those lawyers and 
some other folks over there in 
Ireland have been tryin’ to find out 
who that money should go to. 
They learnt in some way that your 
father and your mother settled in 
this town a mighty long time ago, 
and that they died here and left 
one son, which is you. All the rest 
of the family over there in Ireland 
have already died out, it seems; 
that natchelly makes you the next 
of kin and the heir at law, which means that all your 
uncle’s money comes direct to you. 

“So, Peep, you’re a wealthy man in your own name. 
That’s the news I had to tell you. Allow me to congratu- 
late you on your good fortune.” 

The beneficiary rose to his feet, seeming not to see the 
hand the old Judge had extended across the desktop 
toward him. On his face, of a sudden, was a queer, eager 
look. It was as though he foresaw the coming true of 
long-cherished and heretofore unattainable visions. 

“‘Have you got it here, suh?” 

He glanced about him as though expecting to see a 
bulky bundle. Judge Priest smiled. 

“Oh, no; they didn’t send it along with the letter 
that wouldn't be regular. There’s quite a lot of things to 
be done fust. There'll be some proofs to be got up and 
sworn to before a man called a British consul; and likely 
there'll be a lot of papers that you'll have to sign; and 
then all the papers and the proofs and things will be sent 
acrost the ocean. And, after some fees are paid out over 
there—why, then you'll git your inheritance.” 

The rapt look faded from the strained face, leaving it 
downcast. “I’m afeared, then, I won’t be able to claim 
that there money,” he said forlornly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t know how to sign my own name, 
Raised the way I was, I never got no book 
learnin’. I can’t neither read nor write.” 

Compassion shadowed the Judge’s 
chubby face; and compassion was in his 
voice as he made answer: 

“You don’t need to worry about that 
part of it. You can make your mark 
just a cross mark on the paper, with wit- 
like this.” 

He took up a pen, dipped it in the ink- 
well and illustrated his meaning. 

“Yes, suh; I’m glad it kin be done 
thataway. I always wisht I knowed how 
to read big print and spell my own name 
out. Last a feller oncet to write my name 
out fur me in plain letters on 
a piece of paper. I was aimin’ 
to learn to copy it off; but I 
showed it to one of the hands 
at the liver’ stable and he 
busted out laughin’. And then 
I come to find out this here fel- 
ler had tricked me fur to make 
game of me. He hadn’t wrote 
my name out a-tall—he’d 
wrote some dirty words instid. 
So after that I give up tryin’ 
to educate myself. That was 
several years back and I ain't 
Now I reckin I’m 
too old to learn. I won- 
der, suh—I wonder ef it'll be 
very long before that there 
money gits here and I begin 
to have the spendin’ of it?” 

**Makin’ plans already?” 

“Yes, suh,”’ O’ Day answered 
truthfully; “I am.” He was 
silent for a moment, his eyes 
on the floor; then timidly he 
advanced the thought that 


nesses present 


tried sence. 


“Piret, He Takes a Bite Off a Yatler Banana 
and Then Off a Red Banana, and Then a 
Mouthful of Peanuts" 
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had come to him: “I reckin, suh, it wouldn’t be no more’n 
fair and proper ef I divided my money with you to pay 
you back fur all this trouble you’re fixin’ to take on my 
account. Would—would half of it be enough? The other 
half oughter last me fur whut uses I'll make of it.” 

“IT know you mean well and I’m much obliged to you fur 
your offer,”’ stated Judge Priest, smiling a little; “but it 
wouldn’t be fittin’ or proper fur me to tech a cent of your 
money. ‘There'll be some court dues and some lawyers’ 
fees, and sech, to pay over there in Ireland; but after 
that’s settled up everything comes direct to you. It’s 
goin’ to be a pleasure to me to help you arrange these here 
details that you don’t understand—a pleasure and not 
a burden.” 

He considered the figure before him. 

““Now here’s another thing, Peep: I judge it’s hardly 
fittin’ fur a man of substance to go on livin’ the way you've 
had to live durin’ your life. Ef you don’t mind my offerin’ 
you a little advice I would suggest that you go right down 
to Felsburg Brothers when you leave here and git your- 
self fitted out with some suitable clothin’, And you'd 
better go to Max Biederman’s, too, and order a better pair 
of shoes fur yourself than them you've got on. Tell ’em I 
sent you and that I guarantee the payment of your bills. 
Though I reckin that’ll hardly be necessary—when the 
news of your good luck gits noised round I misdoubt 
whether there’s any firm in our entire city that wouldn't 
be glad to have you on their books fur a stiddy customer. 

“And, also, ef I was you I'd arrange to git me regular 

board and lodgin’s somewheres round town. You see, Peep, 
comin’ into a property entails consider’ble many responsi- 
bilities right frum the start.” 
“Yes, suh,” assented the legatee obediently. ‘“‘I’ll do 
jest ez you say, Judge Priest, about the clothes and the 
shoes, and all that; but—but, ef you den’t mind, I'd like 
to go on livin’ at Gafford’s. Pete Gafford’s been mighty 
good to me—him and his wife both; and I wouldn't like fur 
"em to think I was gittin’ stuck up jest because I’ve had 
this here streak of luck come to me. Mebbe, seein’ ez how 
things has changed with me, they'd be willin’ to take me 
in fur a table boarder at their house; but I shorely would 
hate to give up livin’ in that there little room behind the 
feed room at the liver’ stable. I don’t know ez I could 
ever find any place that would seem ez homelike to me ez 
whut it is.” 

“Suit yourself about that,” said Judge Priest heartily. 
“T don’t know but whut you've got the proper notion 
about it after all.” 

“Yes, suh. Them Gaffords have been purty nigh the 
only real true friends I ever had that I could count on.”’ 
He hesitated amoment. “I reckin—I reckin, suh, it'll be 

a right smart while, 
won't it, before that 
money gits here frum 
all the way acrost the 
ocean?” 

‘“‘Why, yes; I im- 
agine it will. Was you 
figurin’ on investin’ a 
little of it now?” 

“Yes, suh; I was.” 

“About how much 
did you think of 
spendin’ fur a begin- 
nin’?” 

O’ Day squinted his 
eyes, his lips moving 
in silent calculation. 

“Well, suh,”’ he said 
at length, “I could use 
ez much ez a silver 
dollar. But, of course, 
sence ts 

“That sounds kind 
of moderate to me,” 
broke in Judge Priest 
He shoved a pudgy 
hand into a pocket of 
his white trousers. “I 
reckin this detail kin 
be arranged. Here, 
Peep”’—he extended 
his hand—‘‘here’s 
your dollar.” Then, 

as the other drew back, 
stammering a refusal, he 
hastily added: “No, 
no; go ahead and take it 
it’s yours. I’m jest ad- 
vancin’ it to you out of 
whut'll be comin’ to you 
shortly. 

“T’ll tell you whut: Un- 
til sech time ez you are in 
position to draw on your 
own funds you jest drap in 
here to see me when you're 
in need of cash, and I'll try 


no, 
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But No One Among Them Whooped Louder or Laughed Longer Than Their Eiderty and Bewhiskered Friend 
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at the outer corners of his eyelids, Judge Priest, rising and Street, and then he goes up Franklin to I i ’ the last of the bananas and ypx« 
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By Samuel G. Blythe 





The President and His Cabinet 


Had peace continued, these men would not have required 
or merited either criticsm or charity; for, as Cabinets 
go, this is a peace Cabinet, about which there need be no 
complaint, except technical; good enough when considered 
in the light of its limitations and its opportunities. And, 
as it has been thrown into this crucible, it shall be covered 
with the broadest mantle of charity. These are trying 
times; and, as it is quite certain that to try most of the 
members of our present Cabinet would be to condemn them, 
they shall not be brought to dock. 

Instead, they shall be explained, and the reasons set 
forth tolerantly for what appear to be their ineptitudes 
and for what really are their congenitalities, combined 
with their situations. No man is to be censured for what 
he has not or cannot obtain. Rather is he to be upheld for 
doing what he can with what he has. Destructive com- 
ment, without a remedy suggested, is not only futile but 
fatuous in days like these; and what remedy can be sug- 
gested for conditions anthropologically anterior? Rather, 
let us view the Cabinet as it exists in its environment, with 
full consideration that we shall have this Cabinet with us 
for some time, in all probability; but not always, as time 
will show; and excuse it instead of culpate it. Most of 
them need all the support they can obtain; for, whatever 
may be the general opinion of the difficulties of the Cabinet 
from those outside looking in, that opinion in no way exag- 
gerates the judgment of the Cabinet inside and looking out. 

To get at the root of the matter we must ask the ques- 
tion: Why is a Cabinet? The answer is that as the 


organization of the Govern- 
ment progressed various ex- 
ecutive departments were 
formed by law, and that ne 
essarily each of these needed 
a principal officer. The 
who made the Constitution of 
the United States gave small 
concern to a Cabinet, not dig 
nifying that institution 
name or paragraph, but per- 
mitting its being under the 
broad general head of allowing 
the President to appoint “all 
other officers of the United 
States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, "and allotting to the 
Congress the power to estab- 
lish these various executive 
departments, or arms of the 
Government, in the list of 
powers vested in the Congress. 
The Constitution 
Congress power to 


men 














gives the 
‘provide 
and maintain a navy”; t 
says nothing about a 
tary of the navy, for example, 
or any other secretary, except 
inferentially in the paragraph 
that authorizes the President 
to “require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the executive de- 
partments upon t 
relating to the duties of their 
respective offices.’’ From 
which it may be conjectured 
that the Fathers had prev 
of the since-demonstrated 
tendency of most Cabineteers 
to talk—that “in writing’ 
seems to indicate some suct 
prehension. The Fathers wer 
not thinking of Cabinets, or 
much of Presidents, when the y 
made the Constitution. They 
were looking out largely for 
Congress. 
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A Personal Affair 


HUS it 


Congress takes the heads of 


has come that the 
the executive 
the Cabinet members, as 
purely personal appointments 
by the President; and in- 


stances 


departments, 


are rare when there 





is any delay in their confirma- 
tion after their names are sent 
in. The Senate promptly 
firms them, considering them 
in about the same category as an appointment of a per- 
sonal secretary by the President—his affair. This, of 
course, absolves the Cabinet of any representative fac- 
ulty, so far as the legislative end of the Government is 
concerned. Ours is not a responsible Cabinet in the broad 
governmental sense. It is a personal and political collec- 
tion made by the President of such specimens as seem 
suited to the time. 

The time, in the present instance, was that between 
election day in 1912 and inauguration day in 1913 
between the first week in November and the first week in 
March. There was no war in sight. So far as the 
people in the world were concerned 
possible in a universal sense. 
anticipation of the present conflict, except, perhaps, in the 
minds of the German warlords, and dimly, it may be, in 
some of the chancelleries of Europe. Woodrow Wilson had 
no inkling or idea of it. And, as in the manner of every 
other President-elect, he selected his Cabinet. 

The politicians of his party who had been active in his 
election early acquainted Mr. Wilson with the proprieties 
involved. The Cabinet must be representative—that is, 
geographical, so that the local pride of all sections might be 
conserved. And it must be harmless politically. It would 
not do to put in the Cabinet any man, no matter what his 
abilities, who was offensive to any faction of the then pre- 
sumably united Democracy and the then notably trium- 
phant Democracy. In addition to this, the South must get 
a heavy share; for the South, the basis of the President’s 


con- 


mass of 


there was no war 


There was no dream or 
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Cabinet member is twelve thousand d rs a year, and ernmental empris nance; an 
that not so long ago. The theory of a Cabinet is that it So the Administration started in, in March, 1913, wit tor \ 
should be made up of big men The financing of the Cab ts Cabinet selected for the reasons set forth above It did if r a | 
inet precludes that, mostly. It is hard to get a hundred- what all Cabinets do, not any better in most instances and eader 
thousand-dollar man for twelve thousand dollars, except onsiderably worse in some others. It was a { averag . née 
in wartimes like these—when, as is now shown in W ash- Cabinet, and it proceeded on its various ways until the wa 4 wi ‘ 
ington, it is perfectly easy and patriotically exalting to get brought about a few changes. Mr. Bryan went out ar manufacture 
scores of them for a dollar a year. However, those times Mr. Lansing was elevated to his place. Mr. Garris ) i 
and these were different. And most hundred-thousand- departed and Mr. Baker, of Ohio, appeared. Mr. McRe wear sid« 
dollar men who might be available knew just what a peace nolds was deposited in the Supreme Court of the United whisker 
Cabinet job amounts to States and Mr. Gregory, of Texas, alighted in the Depart Phat was wher 
This gave Mr. Wilson, as it gives any President-elect, a ment of Justice. Thus it is at the present writing, wit! we were 
restricted choice. He had to select men who would work only three accessions since it was origi y const ted twe 
for twelve thousand dollars a year, and men who were’ by Mr. Wilson back yonder in the late days of 1912 and dolla 
representative geographically and not offensive politically. the early days of 1913. Now, with our 
He deliberated until almost the last moment, and when he The Government of the United States, being demo- business ex 


had finished his task he had this geographical result: Four cratic, always smacks strongly of the demos inits outward panded t¢ 
from the South, two from New York, one from Pennsyl- aspects. It is representative from the people; but whether twenty biil 
vania, one from New Jersey, 

one from California, and one 
from Nebraska—an_ expert 
and necessitous geographical 
distribution, with only New 
England omitted—and New 
England deserved little Dem- 
ocratic consideration. Fur- 






















thermore, he ran entirely true 

to form as to the professional 
employments of these men, 

for half of them were law- 
yers—most of our Washing- 
ton officials and legislators 
are lawyers—one a professor, 
two editors, one a business 
man and one a labor man 
that is, Mr. Bry 


albeit he hasn’t worked at it 


yan is a lawyer, 





for a long time, 










* e ; 


Small-Town Men 


| grcnengee sr these men 
were unobjectionable, ex- 


Mr. Lansing Ready for 


a Country Waik 





dollars a ea ve i ‘ 
cept possibly in the case of Mr. this business W an ex 
Bryan; and he was all right to tive board composed of x 
the majority of the Democrats lawye me of ¢ erie! ! 
i ar ed | 
fessor; a labor lead i 
t i) i t rT ‘ 


o* 


‘el ode ee -. ;. ' ’ : 
a, Mg Iie Ar “ : 
, at I oS Ore ce Ras Lei RB ae ohn 

















“ ra NAS od ta 
perso magined tha 
How Cabinet Members Keep Fit United State A ! ge 
nto a war Not 
it is representative of the people is quite another even the wildest financial maniac ever nceeived I 
matter, and not for discussion here. Being represent most febrile moments, the expenditure of twer 
ative from the people it naturally contains many lion dollars a year. There isn’t a person it ev 1 
men from those smaller communities that go to make who can tell in understandable tert how 1 ent 
up our national fabric—small-town men. billion dollars is 
Now there are several things to be said on the 
subject of small-town men. One is that the small If a Prophet Had Appeared 
town men have built the big towns, because the 
became big-town men and didn’t remain small-tow: Q' PPOSI yme prophet ha ppeared before W lrow 
men. Another is that not all the small-town men live J W nin Trent Febru ‘ 
in the small towns and not all the big-town me t wit! redentia ind proper regalia, a 
in the big towns. The deadening thing is t The Woodrow W S the year 19 t } 
small-town man who remains the small-town ma! f April, wher 1 shall be President, the 1 < ‘ 
when he is set in the big-town environment ‘ enter into a i war that entail the ext 
It is quite in accord with the circumstances andthe _  diture of enty | n dolla 
requirements that mer le for Cabinet isand ; g ol 
material in ordinar) stly si t Ippose me pI et ha eare , 
men; and it is the lament act that in recent n Woodrow W n, d it the 
years, even when put ur f these the United Stat t ‘ ese ‘ 
ave retained their sm put it concretely, tered | he é t ' 
that is the sort of Cabinet Mr. Wilson has—a Cabinet present time as the he f the exe ‘ 
that is largely composed of men who were, in the ) 1 think that? Cer se 
aspects toward affairs, small-towners, and who have ther 
not expanded in their new atmosphere. This does not The vhy are the business affa 
mean that the small-town men are not the men wh: idministered by these men at the esent t \ 
have built the United States into its present greatne another quest to be a ered press 0 
for they are; but not by remaining small-towne time, please; and dor 
Most of the present Cabinet, starting thus, have not Statecralt the art of iinta ng 
progressed; but there must be no complaint er er. W 
th , either yn ymmiseration that goes two wa the proce I securing t 
to them and to the people. What is, is; and it cannot for the legislat t 
be changed by comment to the mtrar) not yet t t t tr nHusine me J f 
any rate ‘ isine t t t} é | 
The United States is a business organizat tha ‘ nental aspect irge ‘ tay 
at present is doing a war business of some twent We—that isto aay. the Pre 
hillion dollars a year, and of late had about two ‘ ral f the rest of u lid expect i 
0 MY GY HARM & EWING, WASHLNGTON, 6.6. = lion dollars in use in its operations. Wherefore ef fter iteame me of us didn't expect ‘ 
Secretary Lane on the Rifle Range at Winthrop, Md this war bega we were doing ti bu ( t Continued on Page 49 
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Y FRIEND, we had been at sea hardly an 
M'sieu Joe Hicks approached 


with an expression woebegone to a 


| hour whet 
a me 
degre ¢ 

Ain’t 


he exclaimed. 


there no Americans on 
‘I’ve been all 


‘Dadgum! 


vard, Henree?”’ 


ver this ol’ boat from the cellar to the roof, and 


can’t find one.’ 


From cellar 


to roof? Do you remark his igno- 

e of nautical terms? 
‘You refer,” I replied, “to the hold and the 
ricane deck doubtless; n’est-ce pas? But be 
dear sir. There are Americans all 


The gentleman leaning on the rail 


ease, MY 
round you 

a fellow countryman.” 

‘Uh-huh! No; he 
Henree I been listenin’ to him. 
had a hot potato in his mouth.” 

‘Nevertheless, m’sieu, his home town is Mel- 
I distinctly heard him 
mention the fact to an acquaintance.” 

My 
the liveliest astonishment 

What!” he cried. ‘“‘Him and these others 

belong to the ol’ U. S.? Then what 
Most everybody aboard has a Lunnon accent 


ain’t. He’s English, 
Talks like he 


ose, Massachusetts. 


partner received this information with 


ails "em? 


eh, what, ol’ dear?’ 

“Tt is merely a harmless fashion. Certain of 
our countrymen, more especially the expatriated 
mes, consider that they are going through a 
of refinement when they ape the Eng- 
is rather a 


process 
lish. But in my 
of devitalization.” 

He pondered a wh le, listening keenly to the 


opinion, m’sieu, ** 
rocess 
conversation near us 

‘I see,” he said, a shrewd look in his twin- 
‘I gotit, Henree! That Melrose 
n on the water front, maybe, 
0l boat come in.” 

Th of accent appeared to give him 
intense neern. He would walk round and 
roup of passengers, eying them with 
uriosity he had displayed one after- 
front of the monkey cage at the Zoo; 
he grossly insulted a handsome lady of 
middle age by professing the utmost amazement 
over the discovery that she did not own a coun- 
try place in Devonshire 

‘What? You live in Brooklyn! But, for the 
love of Mike,ma’am, you must surely have visited 
end at the country place of Lord 
Don’t tell me you 


kling gray eyes 
guys been dow 
when a Liverp 


matter 





round a g 
the same 
noon in 


and 


over the weel 


I orgivus? Now didn’t you? 
didn’t,”’ he added in imploring tones. 

The lady, m’sieu, complained to her husband 
that a coarse person with a red neck had in- 
sulted her, which so enraged him that he invited 
my poor friend into the smoking room to have 
itout BE 
for they did not emerge until the steward ejected 
them at one o'clock; and then the injured hus- 


band had tight hold of M’sieu Joe’s neck. But 


) 
t 


dently his wrath was hard toappease, 
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for self-defense. Why, this mornin’ when I 
come late to breakfast and couldn’t find Henree, 
all I got was a chunk of bread, that happened 
to be on the plate, and a glass of water. The 
fool waiter didn’t even know what aiggs was.” 

“Yes; and that reminds me,” retorted his 
wife sharply: ‘“‘You quit callin’ him admiral 
You call everybody that. I heard you say to 
the bathroom steward—‘How about some hot 
water, admiral?’”’ 

“Well, what'll I call him, then? Every 
er’s son on board seems to be named Garson 
me to try him with that?” 

“Keep quiet! Those people’re listening.” 

M’sieu Joe subsided; but later in the day he 
came up to me with wonder written large on his 


moth- 


want 


countenance, 
“Say, Henree, come on out on the porch.” 


‘You mean the promenade deck? Certainly. 


9 


But what is it? 
“Why,” he answered in much 
“‘there’s a li'l’ kid out here who ain’t a day over 


excitement, 


six years old and she can talk French as good as 
you do English.” 
“Eh bien, what of that? 
“What of it?) Here I’m forty-se 
Say a word!” 


ven and can't 


“But possibly she is a French child.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” he retorted 

My friend’s inability to understand or speak 
any language other 
acute distress. No matter where he strayed on 
shipboard, people were employing French; 
of course, on discovering that he knew not a 


than his own caused him 


and, 


word of that tongue, they found diversion in 
airing their superior knowledge. 

“There’s a bunch of ol’ sisters who sit out on 
the porch, Henree . he told me, “‘and do not ning 
all day long but hear each other recite out of a 
“Where is the cat of my cousin’s aunt? 
or ‘The wife of my uncle’s brother has a big 
bun.” Every time I come along they stop me just 
to shoot some of that dope. Gee, it’s got so I 
walk on their side of the boat a-tall! 
I’m sure fed up on parlez-vous.”’ 

His complaint founded, 
They did torment him. To parade knowledge 
before another who has none is a frailty com 
mon to human nature; and it tickled the vanity 
of these ladies to hold M’sieu Joe helpless in 


book ,e 


dassent 


i ’ 
well m sie 


was 


front of them and watch him squirm while they 
aired their recently acquired accomplishment 

But he found a remedy. Yes; partner 
unites great resourcefulness with excel 
ties of heart. He is never at a loss for long. As 
his charming wife has said—‘‘Any time 
think you can put one over on Joe, turn over! 
You're on your back!” 

He fully justified Madame P: 
this instance; for, as I came on deck after two 
days spent in my cabin, due to an attack of 


nt quali- 


you 


y’s opinion in 








they had come 


that to some sort of understand 

ing was evi i by mutual assurances that it 

in their plight stood together. 

jadame I was only spoofing, duke,”’ said 
ol’ thing?” 

ponded the duke. 

1 crawl on your hands and knees and apolo 


don't forge { 


“I'm supposed to 


So you're licked, remember 
hty! Naughty! 
joe was less successful in placating the lady 
© approached with the intention of explain 
back and told him over her shoulder 
an apology forced by fear of chastisement meant less 
nothing; i frequently afterward she was heard to 
that 


intruded 


esh person from the steerage seemed to 
imself into their midst. 

u wender what we were doing on board a 

Eh bien, 1 will tell you: we were bound 

rance to make arrangements for the ambulance unit 

iad offered to equip. With us was Madame 

ad created a sensation at a Red Cross bazaar 

ity in the costume of a nurse, and had, there- 

ined to aid the sufferers from this cruel war in 


bel 
UDtLIeSsSS \ 


frien 


No; it was not yet organ- 
As for my own family 
I had left them at 


was not on board. 
later. 
iraud and my noble boys 


would follow 


‘There's a dog-gone lot of water in this ol’ Atlantic, 
there, Henree?"’ remarked M’sieu Joe, swaying on 
feet. IL admitted it, 


Soon They Were Calling Each Other Joe and Ol’ Scout 


much in the whole 
“The most I ever seen before was in 
Say, the way this 


“Never knowed there was that 
world!” he went on. 
1908, when the Pecos riz eighteen feet. 
boat rolls makes me kind of dizzy—wow! I thought she 
was never comin’ up that time, Don’t it make you feel 
exactly like you was dropping from the twentieth story in 
an express elevator? Kind of like you'd left your stomach 
up above? How're you feelin’, yourself?” 

“Never better in my life, I assure you. But 
never get seasick. It is foolish and wasteful.” 

“L sure wish I could be that stingy,” he replied wistfully 

The vessel was crowded, m'sieu. We had among the 
first-cabin passengers a number of Americans going to the 
Front for hospital and field-service work, and they were 
brushing up their French. It proved a source of much em- 
barrassment to my excellent friend, inasmuch as he knew 
not a syllable of the language. 

“Sounds kind of foolish, don’t it?’’ he ventured. 

“The less you talk, the better you'll get along, Joe,”’ in- 
terrupted Madame Hicks. “A man who can't speak Eng- 
let alone French—-had ought to keep quiet.” 

“Is that so? I never knowed you had anything on me 
in either English or French, Patsy.” 

“That's your ignorance. When I was in Paris with the 
show I got along fine with the waiters and policemen.” 

“Of course, you can pick your own friends— it's a free 
country; but we don’t aim to herd all the time with waiters 
and policemen this trip! Besides, I got to learn the lingo 


then, 


lish good 


acute indigestion, I descried him in the center of 
a group, and he was holding them spellbound 
by his eloquence. 

Needless to say, I was amazed and mystified. What 
could it mean? An altered opinion of him was plainly dis- 
cernible in their attitude. They hung upon his words, 
leaning forward to listen. Judge of my intense astonish- 
ment to hear issuing from his lips a jumble of gibberish full 
of sound and fury, but signifying nothing, so far as I could 
detect. And as he talked my wonderful partner shrugged 
his shoulders and threw out his hands in a way he fondly 
imagined to be French! 

I was stupefied. His auditors maintained a breathless 
silence. Even after he had finished and started on a prom 
enade of the deck with a pronounced swagger, and a cigar 
at an angle in the corner of his mouth, they gazed on him 
with awe. 

“TI got "em, Henree!”’ he chuckled. “I got ’em right! 
Don’t look round. Act careless. I sure showed up that 
bunch. Yes, sir; whenever they see me from now on 
they'll duck their heads and say ‘ Master!’”’ 

“‘But what has happened? Why their altered demeanor? 
And what strange wild speech was that?” 

“Choctaw; nothin’ but good ol’ Choctaw I picked up 
in the cow business. Did you see how cold it knocked ’em? 
They think I’m a regular French scholar.” 

Astounding as it sounds, my friend, he spoke no more 
than the truth. He had beaten them at their own game. 
Having observed that the persons who took most delight 
in prodding him with French were precisely those who 
were loath to employ it when a real Frenchman was about, 
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. | M'sieu Joe put two and two together and confounded them fifty cents each is what it cost ave I e M’si« ‘ l e anotl 
/ } by jabbering in the Indian tongue. After that they warily just to be a target for the Germans. Ca u bea well « igh to feel assure 
' / left him alone. “Admirable!” I cried. “‘They are heroes.” harged up tor I ‘ 
But a lady from Chicago confided to me that M’sieu “They are that!” he agreed *But I don't aim to stand e that I dreaded t et 
ih} Hicks’ accent more nearly approximated the real Parisian by and see them poor boys out of pocket becaus« i i 
’ than any she had ever met with in an Anglo-Saxon—-and their duty. Not me; that ain’t Joe Hicks’ way. So I've é f 
wasn't he quaint? promised to make up their fares— there's only a indred In t extre t l ilted Mada 
i») * Feelin’ better, Henree?”’ he inqu red in the presence all told. I put you down for half, Henre« We're parte sie ere igged her iu j 
of a number of acquaintances. and I done told ‘em you'd stand for half.’ You won't Don't be tis iH | 
ri “Quite recovered, I thank you - Ma foi ' Did you ever hear the like? e gets ¢ gt I g tt fl 
i “Henree never gets seasick,” M’sieu Joe explained to “But, m’sieu,” I protested vehemently, “such generosity |} i ve can be a 
“WY hem. “Never! But the other day something he eat dis- will cost us nearly four thousand dollars! ga ne 
ved agreed with him—hey, Henree? It was when one of those “Nineteen hundred and seventy-five bones ect I I had a ! 
HI guys named Garson was thumpin’ a tin pan for lunch that that’s all! You can give me your check now, so’s you won't t to effect, f M'sieu Joe set 
. this attack of indigestion hit ol’ Hen. A bunch of us was forget it. It’s cheap at the price.” subscript t for wound 
| goin’ down the stairs to the dining room when here come There was nothing to be gained by protesting while he thousand dolla N I g ‘ ’ 
}} ) Henree at a mile a minute, clawin’ a way through to the was in that mood, and, therefore, I paid over my shar \ frie 
} rail. And he just did make it.” But later, when he mentioned casually at dinner that a contributing further. ¢ equently I 
“I was merely going on deck, my friend.” lady on deck had hung him for seven hundred dollars for captain and ate iv ¢ ance, ea ‘ 
; “You sure did want to get there, then—knocked over certain relief work she was undertaking in the evacuated him the advisability of pla g M'sieu H the ly 
' two women and a helpless chee-ild doin’ it; yes, sir. And districts, and that he would not see me shut out of a chance _ list, or else lering him under restraint. | 
\ tromped on ’em!” to share this expense, I felt that the time had arrived to would not ten to me N he laughed a en | 
VN \ This absurd exaggeration was quite in line with his hope- assert myself pressed the matter, sternly requested me t f 
\ less penchant for twisting a circumstance in order to pro- “I will not pay it,”’ I assured him warmly. “You have worrying him, as he had weightier r 
if voke merriment, and I did not trouble to contradict it. no right to contract obligations for me in such fashior mind 
But you may well imagine how far from the truth he Ma foi! If lam tostand responsible for every contribution I returned to my stateroom in despair. But there a 
| strayed; for I am never seasick. No; there may perhaps you see fit to make in my name after you have spent ar bright idea struck me; and, going up to the g 
if be one or two human weaknesses to which Henri Giraud is hour or two in the smoking room, I shall end up a wretched 1 sat down and composed a notice to all ‘ 
| » subject, but mal de mer is not one of them. And asforthe pauper. No, m’sieu! I am not parsimonious; but you go concert 
4 / others, they are of a trifling nature, invisible to any but a__ too far.” I, Henri Giraud, beg to announce that | 
wife, and to which only a wife could take exception. You “Uh-huh! I don’t, Henree. I ain’t even begun yet. responsible for any further d 
' are a married man yourself, m’sieu, and will understand. Since I come aboard I've been thinkin’ tl ver, and I've script r cash gifts that a certain per 
\ We had a notable assemblage on board. There was an decided that if me and you save our skins because we're make in my name Henri GIRAI 
\ American ambulance and hospital unit; also four multi- over age, while the other guys do the fightin’, it’s up to us This I pinned to the bulletin boa ’ ended 
i millionaires, a French prince of the old régime, an English to go down into our jeans for all the money they need to for a game of bridgs Judge 
{ : peer, some journalists bound for the Western Front, and carry it on. Get me? Then cheer up! What I done to ng the notice later, I beheld a gleeful crowd of it 
iH several professional suffragettes. day ain't a fleabite to what I intend todo. So you may as _ reading the same with every manifestat t 
\ But those who interested me most of all—and thrilled well keep that ol’ check book of yourn out of the trunk and M’sieu, I had a foreboding. Y« a y 
{ me, too, my friend—were the steerage passengers. They have a fountain pen handy.” premonition assailed me. I thrust forward; I scanned tl 
: were nearly all men; and they were going home, not to sit The obstinate fellow was even better than his word, my notice. Below what I had written wa awh 
H\ comfortably at the family hearth and brag of their exploits friend. Wherever I turned, it was only to discover that n my partner's loose chirogray 
| in America but to fight for the Don’t pay | i 
\\' 4 lands that gave them birth. Yes; Another hundred to the Arme 
Armenians, Italians, Frenchmen, PE. ae ! !—CERT I 
, Greeks and Russian Jews—all Eh I gave ( Ise 
were traveling thousands of miles was it to struggle ay 
i) to do their duty against the bar- pig-headed of , | 
} barian hordes. repudiate n frie 
iy They romped on the lower deck, tigma attaching 
i playing at the game of leaping the possibly bot! rt fore, I re 
frog, as it is called, and other gned elf ‘ de 
‘iq crude folk pastimes. Also, m’sieu, termined to wring 
i)! they drilled. You are surprised? f M'sic ‘ 
i ’ Nevertheless, it isa fact. During ‘ t é ive 
A a certain number of hours each recovered | t i 
i day, forty of these indomitable benefactions 
: @ fellows practiced squad drill under His generosity made | eXce 
\ the leadership of a youth who had ve popular e ladic . 
‘ served in the National Guard of more esp ew 
i) New York. had a p € t it 
) And when they had progressed thethoughtful me i 
) to the point of being able to march eertul have ni 
" round the deck in columns of I nside M esd 
} fours, a French soldier, absent on tions cor i land 
i] leave, played martial music on a giving for a , ' 
a bugle. he lad ‘ 
: , My partner never tired of watch- and ma an | ‘ 
ing them, and he applauded so forced to part f 
| vigorously that they grew to look achemse , 
’ up to the railing to catch his eye. to eithe ‘ 
| But he did not stop at applause. He wa 
| ; Each morning he secured a basket by! i é f 
/ of food and fruit and sent it down ; : 


totherecruits. He also descended 
to converse with them. 
if **Henree,”’ he said to me on re- 
turning from one of these expedi- 
tions—and his face was flushed 
it and shining—‘“‘those guys make 
' me plumb ashamed of myself. 
Yes, sir: I take off my hat to’em. 
Here we’ve been all swelled up, 
thinkin’ we were mighty patriotic 
because we signed a check or two 








for an ambulance unit—and we 
get our pictures in the papers, too, 
; by Jiminee! But we’re million- 
J aires and won’t scarcely miss the 
money—not even from a year’s 
income. 
Hy “But these guys, Henree”’ 
you should have heard his voice 
' ring with admiration and pride of 
them, m’sieu—‘“‘these Armenians 
are actually paying their own way 
over for a chance to get shot! , 
Cross my heart, that’s what they’re — —— ancient Eng 
Thirty-nine dollars and ““Joe!"’ She Kept Crying. “Where's Joe? Oh, Henree, Please Find Him!" thoug! 





doing! 
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that his title of earl would have commanded their defer- 
However that may be, they showed him extreme 
onsideration. In numberless ways the passengers sought 
to force an acquaintance; but the earl doggedly repelled 
advances by a frigidity of mien that would have 
been absurd in a member of another race. 
Nevertheless, they put up with these slights and perse- 
vere 1. 
“Who is that fat stiff, anyhow?’ 
“He is u belted earl.” 
“Belted? Looks to me like he wore suspenders. 


what if he is? 


ence 


these 


mnsidered 


* inquired M’sieu Joe. 


But 
A earl don’t mean nothing in my life,” 
retorted my partner truculently. 

“But he is the third richest man in the British Empire.” 

On hearing which, M’sieu Joe’s manner altered. He 
whistled; and I perceived that he regarded the English- 
man in a new light. 

‘Why didn’t you say so in the first place?” he demanded, 
and, straightening his vest, accosted the earl, who was in 
the act of starting on a promenade of the deck. 

“How're you, lord?” cried my partner heartily. “‘ How 
”’ Haveacigar? Lreckon this brand is a mite better’n 
you're smoking. Try one. By the way, I just 
heard your name; and I guess you're the same feller who 
holds a block of stock in one of my copper companies. 
Hey? The Copper Maid, you know. Hicks is my name 


” 


goes it 


the one 


Joseph Hicks. 

The earl flushed a deep purple and, forced to halt, 
surveyed my friend with a disconcerting stare. Then he 
murmured: 

** Aw, really!” 

And, calmly brushing past M’sieu Joe, he continued his 
interrupted walk 

M'sieu Joe also flushed. Yes; he turned a brick red. 

‘Just for that,”’ he said, “I'll go skin your man playin’ 
Which he later proceeded to do, winning eight 
pounds from his lordship’s valet in the second cabin, 

The trouble was, my friend, that neither he nor the 
others who attempted to get on speaking terms with 
the earl went about it in the proper manner. They 
were deferential to him; they courted him. Now I 
have observed that whenever anybody defers to an 
Englishman, or flatters his racial vanity by imitating 
his dress or mode of speech, the islander promptly 
puts him down asa toady and treats him accordingly. 

The only successful method of getting along with an 
Englishman is to snub him. He then concludes you 
ire a superior person; which may well be the case. 

Eh bien, if M'sieu Hicks met with rebuff in that 
direction he assuredly made amends for 
We had not been at sea 
three days before he was on comradely 
terms with a young lady belonging to 
the hospital unit. He told her stories as 
at smoking together, and she 
creamed with delight. That made 
M’'sieu Joe I could well under- 
tand his triumph, my friend; for what 
more natural than a feeling of elation 
on discovering appreciation of 
stories that Madame Patsy 
declared to be unfit for recital? 

Yes, Madame Roberts— such 
name of the enchant- 
ng creature—- Madame Roberts 
not only laughed at my friend’s 
sallies but told some of her own, 
which were crisp to a degree. 
were calling each 
other Joe and Ol’ Scout, a cir- 
cumstance I was far from ap- 
proving. However, I discreetly 
refrained from ali mention of it 
Madame Hicks, lest 
take a narrow and prejudiced 
view, which wives are 
to do, 

This Madame Roberts was 
possessed of great beauty and 
a truly admirable taste in ho- 
iery. She had 
and an undulating grace wholly 
devoid of the languor some of 
her sex affect. No; graceful 
though she was, madame was 
all fire too. She had magnificent 
red hair— mea foi, it formed an 
aureole about her lovely head—and skin of a soft white- 
ness, with just a suggestion of down upon her cheeks. 
Nature needed no assistance in her complexion, which was 
truly matchless. I have seen her change color without the 
necessity of going to her cabin; and after sitting with 
M'sieu Joe in the smoking room a while she would emerge 
a brilliant pink. 

For the rest, she was a widow of about twenty-five and 
loved the good things of life. Her husband had not long 
been dead and she was taking up nursing so that she might 
the better forget her loss. 
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“Are You the Gentleman Who Gave the 
Alarm?" He Inquired 
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For some reason Madame Patsy took a dislike to her. 
She formed a poor opinion of Madame Roberts from the 
outset. 

“Where you been all afternoon?” she demanded of her 
husband. “Up in the smoking room with that red-headed 
hussy again?” 

“She ain’t a hussy,” maintained M’sieu Joe stoutly. 
“She’s a right nice lady. And she don’t give me Hail 
Columbia! all the time.” 

“No; I bet she don’t! That’s because you aren't her 
husband, you booby. Can’t you see through her tricks? 
She’s just crazy about men; I could tell that the minute I 
saw her.” 

“Uh-huh! Sheain't, Patsy. It’s just her big-heartedness. 
She’s going over to nurse the wounded.” 

Madame gave vent to a loud snort. 

“Aha! That’sa good one. It’sa fine start for smoothing 
fevered brows, ain't it—three cocktails before dinner! 
Yes; she did too. The girl in the chair next to mine was 
there and she saw her drink them. And you paid for all 
three, Joe Hicks. Don’t sit there and deny it!” 

“Well, what if I did, and she did?” 

“You can ask me that to my face? Oh, I have no 
patience with you! The older you get, the worse you are. 
And as for that Miz Roberts, I tell you right now I don’t 
think much of her. She does nothing but smoke cigarettes 
and sit swinging her foot so’s you can’t help but see.” 

“Well, you smoke too.” 

“Not up there where everybody can see me!” 

“The difference is in her favor,’’ declared M’sieu Joe; 
and on this point, my friend, I could not but agree with 
him. 

Eh bien, the days passed much as they do during any 
ocean voyage, with the single exception that the majority 
kept a sharp lookout for periscopes. M’sieu Hicks was 
inclined to make light of these precautions; but, for myself, 
I felt there could not be too many eyes on the watch for 

the assassins of the sea; 
and being gifted, among 
other things, with remark- 
ably keen vision, it was my 
hope that the honor of see- 
ing the enemy first might 
fall to me. 

Of course a lookout was 
maintained in the crow’s 
nest, high up on the mast, 
and expert gunners stood 
constantly near the for- 
midable guns mounted in 
the prow and at the stern; 
but it occurred to me that 
these professional men of 

the salt wave 

might grow care- 

less from long ex- 

perience of danger, 

and that the keen 

eyes and quick 

wit of Henri 

Giraud would be 

valuable allies in 

a crisis. There- 

fore I spent the 

greater part of 

every day leaning 

on the rail, or 

peering toward 

the horizon as I 

strolled the deck. 

Wehad lifeboat 

drillalso. The oc- 

cupants of every 

cabin were as- 

signed to certain 

boats, and the duty of running in 

an emergency to their specified po- 

sitions without panic was strongly 

impressed upon them. They had, 

moreover, to don life belts made cf 

cork; but emphasis was laid on 

the order that they should not at- 

tempt to carry any other belong- 

ings than the clothes they might be 
wearing when the peril arose. 

The boat to which the Hickses 
and myself were assigned had a 
complement of fifty, and forty-nine names were called to 
goinher, Mafoi, I was dumfounded! Forty-nine persons 
in one small craft on an angry sea a thousand miles from 
land—and one of those persons a lady whose figure 
demanded triple seating accommodation! It was pro- 
digious! That boat looked to me, m’sieu, as though it had 
been constructed to carry about eight comfortably; but 
an officer assured me it was all right and that in a pinch 
she might be obliged to take on more. 

““Women and children will get in first,” he announced, 
“when the boat is swung down on a level with this railing. 
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Another officer and myself will stand here to call the num- 
ber of the boat and see that everybody belonging to this 
one is on hand; also to prevent any rush. Then the boat 
will be lowered and the gentlemen will descend by the rope 
ladders over the side. Is that perfectly clear?” 

It was indeed. Perhaps these preparations should have 
reassured us; but, for myself, they produced an indescrib- 
able uneasiness. 

They brought so vividly to the imagination the whole 
terrible scene—frantic men and women; the blind rush 
through the dark; the overturned boat; the struggle in 
the hungry waves; the shrieks of the drowning; the 
beseeching hands going under! 

However, everybody accepted the drill as a matter of 
course and many were the jests passed. 

“Which of you gentlemen knows how te row? 
the officer. 

I pressed forward, along with several others. 

“Let me see your hands,” he said doubtfully. 

I was crafty, m’sieu. Oui; I showed him my golf blisters 
and he nodded in approval. 

“Mr. Giraud will take an oar to relieve one of the crew 
in case of necessity.” 

Instantly I became the cynosure of all eyes and an object 
of admiration to the ladies. 

“Why can’t I take an oar?” abruptly demanded one of 
the professional suffragettes. 

“Do you wish to take one?” 

“Well, I don’t want to if I can; but if I can’t I insist. 
There must be no discrimination in regard to sex. We 
demand equal rights.” 

Nobody answered her. Why should they? Every rea- 
sonable man admits the justice of equal rights, m’sieu; yet 
here were these militant bodies trying to start a dispute on 
every possible occasion. They even called a meeting one 
day in the smoking room, selecting that because they were 
entitled to go wherever a male went, and harangued a 
curious throng for hours. 

All to no avail, however. None would agree with them 
and they were obliged to give it up, crestfallen. No; often 
a cause suffers more from its overzealous friends than from 
the hostility of its enemies. 

“Remember,” cautioned the officer in ending, “should 
you by any chance be separated from your boat, or be 
unable to gain it, make your way to one of the rafts, climb 
aboard, and wait until it is floated off. They are very 
safe—the rafts. Also bear in mind that women and children 
go first.” 

“That women-and-children-first rule hits me in the right 
spot,”’ asserted one gentleman to Madame Patsy. “‘I al- 
ways think of ’em first.” 

eee” 

“I surely do! That's the kind of guy I am; yes, ma'am!” 
And he swelled up proudly. 

Then he excused himself and went off to the smoking 
room, where, I may remark, he was wont to spend most of 
the day and night. Hours later, long after madame had 
forgotten him and his words completely, he returned with 
a companion and, planting himself down in a chair beside 
her, remarked in an earnest, husky voice: 

“Here’s another guy who thinks the same as I do.” 

“Thinks what?” asked madame. 

“Why, about women and children! Him and me are 
strong for it. They go first with us every time.” 

“Well, what's the answer?” inquired madame smilingly, 
which so flustered the gentlemen that they again retired to 
their lair. 

Eh bien, m’sieu, we traveled steadily onward, with a 
smooth sea in our favor and morning mists to hide us from 
hostile eyes. At night every porthole was tightly covered. 
Not a light was permitted above-deck, and the electrics 
inside were so dimmed that when a door was opened to 
permit a passenger to step in or out scarcely a ray filtered 
through, and then only for an instant; in fact, the ship 
became a vast black blur, rolling onward with a rhythmic 
churning of the engines. 

One could not see his hand in front of his nose. The 
passengers groped their way along the deck and found 
their chairs by the sense of touch; they barked their shins 
and swore; they bumped against others and apologized. 

But the young men and the maidens, m’sieu! Picture to 
yourself what a time of bliss was theirs! No prying eyes to 
see; the usual conventions suspended for the nonce—and 
a shipload of delightful creatures, imbued with the ardor 
and divine zest of youth! 

Though it is not for me, the father of twins, to regret my 
lot, I derived a melancholy pleasure from musing on what 
might have been under circumstances so propitious; for 
perhaps you have guessed, my friend, that I am not dis- 
pleasing to the other sex. As for M’sieu Joe, he kept his 
wife in a constant fever of anxiety. She was forever send- 
ing me to search for him. 

“Oh, let me be!” he complained. “I can’t turn round 
without you setting up a yell.” 

“Then you leave that red-headed hussy alone!” 

“Shucks!” he returned with an insufferable smirk. 
“We're nothing but friends. Just one of them platonic friend- 
ships, Patsy.” (Centinued on Page 109) 
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N THE back of the beyond of Russia, far- 
stretched and imperial Siberia, I have dis- 
covered the nation’s substitute for the vodka 
that was the main interest in life of millions of 
her men and women. Instead of vodka, Russia has be- 
taken herself to a wild debauch of speech making. Public 
address has gone to her head. Concerning the hearing and 
making of orations it may be written: “ Everybody's Doi 
It!” Spellbinding is the highest gift possessed by New 
Russia. Nothing is now done without violent and pro- 
] Ji 





tracted confabulation. ip- 
All classes 


have gone in for it « xcept those who were executives under 


Comparatively the famous 


anese sodan is silence and celerity of action. 


the old régime. 
All sorts of men are becoming public orators. The 


soldier-peasant, who a few months ago slunk away at the 


approach of a gendarme, now noisily orates about his 
rights. Farmers are deserting their ripening grain in order 
to go to town or the railroad station to help the govern- 
ment by making speeches—as if Russia’s problems would 
not be well on the way to solution could a few thousand 
of the speech makers of the past six months be set at work 
in the harvest fields, where the yellow grain languishes for 
the sickle. 

Harbin, Manchuria, which is probably more like the wide- 
open haven of adventurers the West knew a generation 
ago in its mining camps than any other city in the world, 
was where I first witnessed this new epidemic of speech 
intoxication on a large 
scale. It was midnight 
which is but the shan 
of the evening in Har- 
bin; and in driving 
round the city I saw a 
hall packed full of sol 


diers, the doors and win- 


% 
¥ 


dows being crowded as 


well as the seats. 


Soldier Meetings 
NV Y FRIEND, the 


Old Resident, had 
not noticed it; for, as he 
explained, it is a nightly 
occurrence since the 
Revolution. It is a ca- 
rouse of democracy. The 
men have adopted it as 
their standard form of 
dissipation. There has 
been more talking than 
fighting in the Russian 
Army of late. Nor does 
the new excitement pall, 
for the speakers are from 
the ranks of the men 
themselves; and the 
Russian is a born 
orator. That crowded 
mass meeting of soldiers 
was symptomatic. . aif y 


Russian Children's Piea for Free Public Education 
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had heard many tales of talkee-talkee as it worked out 
under revolutionary conditions, I saw a second Harbin 
meeting of soldiers; and it looked more like action. While 
waiting for the Trans-Siberian Express, which was several 
hours late, having run into an avalanche of talk farther 
down the line, there came marching to the station, wit! 
ring bands and flaring red banners, a large body of 








oldiers. The central group, to whom the others acted 
as escort, consisted of a company of volunteers, distir 
guished by red-and-black badges. These were a “ battalion 
of death,”’ such as are now being formed all over Russia, 
bound for the Front 
stories of their comrades’ desertion in the presence of the 
enemy, had volunteered to go to the Front for a finish 
fight, never to return until Russia had become victorious 
Apparently the whole town had turned out to see them 
off and the spectacle was a lively one. But there had to be 
speeches, and the International Express waited to hear 
them. It was my first lesson in a nine days’ experience of 
the relation of oratory to transportation. A private soldier 
was the first speaker, and he expressed himself at length, 
with characteristic Russian fervor. This same private 
presided over the meeting, introducing subsequent speak- 


They were men who, moved by the 


ers, who included an officer and a civilian; but it was 
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TTNHE four hours we were delayed in Ha 


low. Our progress from Harbin to Petrograd was a s« 
mass meetings —a protracted meeting, as the reach ‘ 
tosay. We covered five thousand miles by the | onal 


tory. Soldiers 
looked with no special friendline 
yresumably carried only rich men and « s 
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almost every 
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vince the waiting soldiers of our right to} Imag 
the Broadway Limited being held up at Alt hile a 
proportion of the local populat I “a the D 
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ODERN Germany 
M has never been pop- 
4 ilar with the Ger- 
mans. It has dazzled 
them, fascinated them, 
them; but it 
Strange as 
may seem, Germany, 
the outbreak of the 
war, enjoyed a more whole- 
hearted popularity abroad 
than it ever did at home. 
The simple German folk 
were wearied of their drill- 
masters and the petty tyr- 
anny of their bureaucrats. 
They were sore pressed by 
taxes. The gay pageantry 
of their military and courts 
did not reconcile them to 

if long hours of work, 
monotonous routine of 


lominated 
has irked them 


ip tu 


lives, and the severe 
triction of their outlook. 
hey 


but 


grumbled endlessly, 
kept in 
their places by the bewil- 
dering, fascinating majesty 
and success of the power- 
fully pushful state. 

The spell of their be- 
witchment, however, is 
The failure 
of the great military enter- 
prise shattered their 
f the irksome- 
militaristic peace 
bitter har- 
assment of militarism at bay, and the German Govern- 
ment is rapidly progressing from unpopularity to the un- 
enviable status of being the object of sullen hatred. War 
has caused the steady gathering of the floods of popular 
disapproval; they are certain to wash away the old régime. 
Germany has not only been agonized, she has been human- 
ized by this war 

The old leaders and their ideas retain small place in the 
hearts of the new people. 

Brilliant, successful and logical as the great Hohenzollern 
experiment in statecraft undoubtedly was, it failed, oddly 
enough, even during its brightest years, to bring satisfac- 
t There was a fatal defect concealed 
in all its perfections, the defect, probably, of leaving all that 
was illogical, incaleulable and human out of the precise 
With its overregulation, its rule-of-thumb 
its impersonal justice and its mechanical ideals, 
it weighed as heavily upon its citizens as it did upon unac- 
climated visitors. True, there was a cold beauty about this 

ientific state that compelled admiration; but it awoke no 
affection. Bedraggled, tarnished, impoverished, the war 
with the bewildered admiration of the 
for Frankenstein creation of their 
h the ebbing of their admiration their 


were easily 





now broken. 
has 
ascination; 
ness of 


has become the 


ion to its beneficiaries. 


organization. 


daily life, 


has worked havoc 


German masses the 


rulers; and wit 
allegiance ebbs 


The German People’s New Slogan 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his powerful answer to His 
Holiness the Pope, speaks for a vastly greater numerical 
element of this people than he speaks against; and it is of 
this clement, unimpertant as yet, that I shall tell in this 
irticle. Forsome months the superficial effect of the Presi- 
dent's answer will appear as a greater unity of the Ger- 
mans and as a rekindling of German ardor for the war. 
Behind these appearances, however, it will set the German 
people free. The German masses are already conscious that 
the interests of their leaders are not their interests, and 
America’s lofty standpoint in its attitude toward the Vati- 
plea for peace will give to them a direction and 
‘ition of purpose they have lacked heretofore. 
» the old official or semiofficial slogan, Der Tag, the 
rman people are to-day opposing a new unofficial slogan, 
ieder!— Never again! There is a world of mean- 
is new slogan; but, in the end, after the declara- 
it will be the requiescat in pace of the old 
s difficult to describe the psychological atti- 
e of a people almost entirely without means for self- 
of a people among whom every spokesman and 
every show piece is an integral part of the blood-and-iron 


ruling system that is repudiated in their hearts. To achieve 


rin th 
n of peace, 
gime. It 
ud 


expression; 





this task one must draw one’s material from the confidential 
words of plain people, from unheralded popular articula- 
tions, and from unimportant incidents. The correspondent, 
viewing things German from the imperial show window 
Berlin—or through the glasses of official mentors and guides, 
has found few data by the use of which to measure the 
new German spirit. 

The war was half a year old. The festival spirit had 
given way before the somber understanding of the dread 
realities of war. Military pageantry had given way before 
the drab business of war. The legend of an irresistible 
Germany had been destroyed, even in the hearts of its 
most humble admirers. The exultant expectance of the 
people had subsided and they were adjusting themselves to 
the grim monotonies of endurance. The hospitals in my 
district were crowded with wounded and the streets of its 
cities filled with brooding people in mourning. The civilian 
boards of strategy, which assembled nightly in the various 
beer halls, speculated endlessly upon peace and victory, 
and the newspapers began their bitter chiding of an enemy 
obdurate in maintaining the senseless war. It was this 
early in the war when I heard the first startling criticism 
of the government—startling because coming from an 
officer of the reserve who had been enthusiastic for service 
six months before. 

Oberlieutenant M——., a brilliant young attorney and 
the son of a prominent manufacturer, by reason of his rank 
and wealth had always been properly disdainful of people 
and properly warm in his devotion to authorities. He was 
an ardent advocate of a bigger army, a bigger navy, a 
bigger Germany. He held a profound faith in Germany's 
mission, to which he often gave expression in terms of 
reckless intemperance. In brief, he was a typical German 
chauvinist. When summoned to the colors at the beyin- 
ning of the war, leaving a charming bride and a splendid 
practice, he answered the call with passionate enthusiasm. 
After six months at the Front he revised his whole phi- 
losophy. 

His hair about the temples whitened, his face seamed 
and dulled, his manner heavy and hesitant, I met Ober- 
lieutenant M in a restaurant one evening in January, 
1915, and listened to the story of his shaken faith. He was 
the officer in charge of the execution of civilians charged 
with surreptitious acts of war against the Germans in a 
small Belgian town. These civilians—men, women and 
young girls—were herded in the public square, and into 
this huddle of frightened, pleading, shrinking humanity 
he was forced to order his men to pour shot after shot. The 
impressions this brutal “‘justice”’ left with him destroyed his 
nerve, the memories of his part in this sacrifice terrorized 
him, and the observation and hearsay of many similar acts 


of “justice” finally shook 
to its foundation his faith 
in his country’s mission. 

‘*We have outworn 
ideals here in Europe,” he 
said to me. “‘When the 
war is over I am going to 
South America; and I 
shall never again return to 
Germany.” 

Never again! Never 
again! I was to hear this 
phrase repeated innumer- 
able times by all manner of 
people in all manner of 
situations before leaving 
Germany. It expressed 
every shade of regret and 
of suffering. It became a 
popular lamentation and 
refrain. It vocalized all the 
dissatisfactions of the Ger- 
man people with their 
leaders as these dissatis- 
factions had never been 
vocalized before. Finally 
it presaged the growth of 
an understanding and the 
beginning of a resolution 
that will free for all time 
the discipline-crushed peo- 
ple from their fetters of 
militarism, junkerthum 
and Imperial mastery. It 
meant a certain promise 
that the German people at 
last were gathering deter- 
mination to subject 
princeling, lordling, land magnate, Kaiser and supercilious 
army officer to the needs and the laws of the citizens. 

Medieval rule in Germany reached its zenith with the 
outbreak of the war. When Kaiser and noble and aristo- 
cratic officer loosed the wonderful German Army upon 
Europe the romantic glamour of the circumstance went to 
the heads of the German people and madly intoxicated 
them. As declarations of war flew thick and fast, the 
empire became electric with hysterical enthusiasm. The 
whole land became giddy with song and martial music. 
The wild wave of triumphant emotion with which Germany 
welcomed war stands out in sharpest contrast with the 
calm precision with which America is making ready for 
her task. 





Some Homesick Americans 


TER werden alle Kriegserklarungen gern angenommen— 

All declarations of war are thankfully accepted here. 
This sign, in three-foot letters, was hung before the regiment 
barracks in Plauen. People congregated in great crowds 
daily before this lettering and cheered themselves hoarse. 
It typified the intoxication of the moment. 

I was in a large café when the first war extra reached the 
streets. The place was filled with low-toned groups talking 
over the possibilities of a European war. Hardly had the 
newsboy sung out “Krieg ist erkldért! Krieg ist erklirt!” 
when the room became a frantic bedlam, people swirling 
in gay eddies about the boy and paying reckless prices for 
the bulletin. A gentleman at my table turned to me and 
said: “Well, at last we are going to try our army. There's 
no turning back. Thank God! Germany's hour has 
struck.”” This also typified the intoxication of the momen 

With the outbreak of war frantic Americans besieged 
the consulate to get home. Most of them were German- 
Americans. Some of them had taken their troubles to the 
German officials in the district and had been roughly and 
curtiy pushed aside. They were one and all insistent that 
their escape to the good haven of the United States be 
immediately facilitated. Those who had been harshly 
treated by the native officials vowed they would never 
again set foot in Germany. 

These war-bound Americans were very importunate, and 
for an odd medley of reasons. One woman, the wife of 
an American butcher, weepingly insisted that she must 
hasten home to aid her husband in tending shop. Another 
demanded that I telegraph the President for a warship, 
so that she could reach home in time to send her children 
to school. There were some thirty German-American 
women among the Americans in my district anxious to 

Continued on Page 117) 
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N THE morning of April 3, 

more cigars than usual. All that day they smoked 

more cigars than usual. Tuesday, April 3, was a 
big day for cigar sales all over the country. T 
more surprising when we consider that Tuesday 
the dullest day of the week for selling cigars. 
Saturday, to make 


1917, men smoked 





is was all the 
is ordinarily 
Men stock up 
ure of plenty of smokes over Sunday, 
and they replenish their stock again Monday morning. 
This supply usually carries them over Tuesday But 
Tuesday, April 3, was different. In New York City, for 
example, there were vastly more cigars sold than on any 
other Tuesday in the city’ 

Why were men more inclined to consume cigars on 


s histor 


Tuesday, April 3, than on any other day? 
m the night previous, the President of t} 


Simply because, 
United States 
had appeared before a joint session of the two houses of 





Congress and delivered a message asking for a declaration 
When people read the papers the 
next morning it made them extremely thoughtful. It was a 


Men were rather unfitted for ordinary 


¢ 


of war against Germany. 


day of tenseness. 


business, but were inclined to gather in groups and talk 





and smoke. Those who were in the habit of smoking at all 
smoked that day more than was their custom 

Now the point to all this is that men, 
A situ 


up more cigars than usual makes pract 


in the long run, 
react about alike 





makes one smoker use 


all smokers do 





the same tl ing. On the other hand th are conditions 
that cut down the amount of smoking. A big parade or 


carnival on the main street of a town al 


ways re duces the 
cigar sales for that day. Men get interested in watching 


Not every 


thing under the 


the goings-on about them and forget to smoke. 


individual does exactly the same same 


circumstances, it is true, but the average man does. When 


you know the conditions and know what the average m 





has done in the past it is possible to tel! with astonishing 


accuracy exactly what he will do again. 


The Prophet of the Restaurant 


WE ALL bow down ea lay to the iw f averages 
No matter how original or he re ir we may be it 
cert 








g 
tain particulars we average up so neal! ilike that our 
individual differences are f secant equence Humar 
nature is a positive quantity. O! every thousand womel! 
ho walk down the street a certa number will pause to 
e their shoes. Likewise a certain number ll stop to buy 
oda water or candy or dotted ve This number may 
vary according to weather, climate, season or the day of 
the week. but there will nevertheless be a definite relatior 
between the maith i ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 
Army quartermasters know tha sidasitiie 
men out of every thousgnd must have their } e 6% 
but only one nati isand é e 6 One ul 
t of every three wea 1 
15 ilar, but wher 





lightning. And in a given 


locality a certain number 


men forty-five years old 
out of each thousand in- 
sured, will probably die a 
a result of injuries received 
falling on icy side- 
valks. No other line of 
business has gone so far 
> companies 
have in utilizing the law of 
averages. Yet it is almost 
equally applicable to vari- 
ous other kinds of com- 
mercial or industrial 


enterprises. 


from 





as the insur 


It is accurate whether 
applied to mere physical 
items, beyond the control 
f any individual, or to a 
state of mind. One may 
find out how many men in 
a thousand wear Number 9 } 
shoes, and it is equally pos- | 
sible to ascertain how many 
ina thousand like chocolate | 
ice cream with their lunch- — 
eon. The physical 
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item will be constar reg: ess of changes Is ‘ There is irc i la i 
Ings; but the number who like chocolate ‘ ream Vv re business if one | “ 
depend somewhat upon mode of life, kind of work and the For instance, tl mpa ays gre 
season of the year. That, however, makes no difference if possible information in ad ‘ 
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lial Undlerst 


By IDA M. EVANS 


Al Great Little 


FTER almost 

f of exposure in the large camera 
yclept Life, the blond, delicately 

face Budds had 


aken on a few oldish lines, mostly at 
of her cynical blue eyes, 


twenty-seven years 


of Irene 


contoured 
the corner 
and had become capable of developing 
dily any of four kinds of smile. 

The first indifferently friendly smile pro- 
duced for such folks as green-eyed Jeanette Jinkins and the 
suleswomen of the evening-gowns section; Gerritts, 
the ch house detective; quiet, svelte Miss 
gown-alteration department; Hatty, 
freckled cash girl; Lrene’s landladies 
elevator boys and scrubwomen. 

a respectful but, of late years, mechanical 
produced for Banding, the tense, lean-jowled 
manager of the for 
Hunt, the sux sallow submanager; and for Culkins, the 

bhu supermanager; also for some few other 


»} 
DUIRY, i 


Cu 
. in was 
other 
unky-jawed 
head of the 
newest, furtive, 
ome of ‘em 
The 


} 
mili Wa 


Lrreet, 


the 
econd 


big State Street department store; 
ive 
tering 
ing policemen, for Instance, and once for a 
of the Superior Court, thirteen 
a furtive, freckled, frightened cash girl herself 
had hurriedly learned to develop that smile. 


Some years or so 


third was a potently deferential, carefully com- 

, clever seliing smile. It was worn for customers: 
vediamonded, bevelveted Mrs. Deweybilt, of the Lake 
Shore Drive; young bepearled, befrilled Miss Jones Jonesby, 
of Mrs. P. P. Pills, of Omaha, whose hus- 
Farnam Street frontage to enable his 

to rent the Louis-Quinziest suite in 
This 
, too, had come to be somewhat mechanical; so 


Sheridan Koad; 
band owned enoug! 


¢ 


double-chinned wife 


town when she came to Chicago for a shopping orgy. 
third smile 
many twelvemonths had elapsed since Irene, as a crass, 
blundering 


rn 


oung salesgirl, had set herself concentratedly 


to bec mistress of it 


Her fourth smile was a fainter affair. And cold. And 
lrene smiled it at cafeteria combination salad; at 
" } 


oldish | 


. ! 
I al 


few ines round the corners of her eyes; at cus- 
o wore beaded chiffon blouses over cotton cami- 
at tne 
by Alenna 


} 
aeco 


tomers wi 
| comédienne airs sometimes assumed 
the bronze-coifed model of the 


and—at life in general. 


‘ musical 


Swanson, 


leté-gown section; 


haired Alenna who was the first to catch a 
brand-new fifth expression on Irene’s blond, oldish coun- 


was bronze 
nee, 
good 
irl 

; ) 
l 


something that was neither smile nor cynicism 
indifference, but a faint lighting 
sand delicately rouged face. Alenna had a pair 
a little red snake of a 
nose that could sniff out any 
in the big store better than a cat can 


d herring 
perfect white shoulders, 
and a small white 
intrigue 
p clump 


or 


o selfish feline. 


She enjoyed sharing her 


Watch 


face! 


the sunshine chasin’ itself over 
she jeered, trailing languidly down the 
id-rose-and-new-gold-lace dinner gown. ‘“‘ And 
all because someone said pur new linen buyer had breezed 
bat t 


80. 
a 


merry 
in an ¢ 


} 
“aisit 


town for a day or 


ILLUSTRATED Br GRANT 


Vag yp eh JP 


As She Came Tongues Were Going; Sentences Were Bandied to 


and Fro —Furtive, Fearful Sentences 


“Hear! Hear!” yawned Jeanette, interested, but weary 
from late fox trotting the night before. 

A slight color that was not rouge drifted across Miss 
Budds’ delicately rouged cheeks as she finished replacing 
a lacy armful of dinner gowns in their respective glass-case 
quarters, 

“It ain’t true!” commented Alenna in mock horror. “It 
ain’t true that at her time of life and experience Irene 
Budds can actually scrape up a blush over a man!” 

Freckled little Hatty, passing with a handful of charge 
checks, paused to giggle and stare. 

“Do it again, Buddsy!” pleaded Jeanette with a grin. 
“T wasn’t looking and missed it.” 

Irene nodded to Hatty to run along with the checks; 
smiled indifferently at Jeanette, between whom and her- 
self existed a mild friendship, and said sweetly to Alenna, 
between whom and herself existed a mild disfriendship: 
**Miss Jones Jonesby wouldn’t take one of 
those gold-and-rose gowns after seeing it on 
you.” 

“Well!” Alenna shrugged uncaring per- 
fect white shoulders at the absent Miss Jones 
Jonesby, whose hair was merely brown—not 
bronze. “‘She’s wise. Whatsuitsmystyle”’ 
drawling — “*‘ would hardly suit her.”” And she 
trailed languidly on to display her shoulders 
and gold-lace overskirts before a gaping just- 
arrived group of out-of-town matrons. 

“Alenna certainly don’t hate herself!” 
yawningly grinned Jeanette—then cut grin 
and yawn in two to glide speedily across the 
floor to meet and greet a double-chinned lady in 
tailored brown satin who was sailing glass-caseward 
with greedy celerity. 

Irene, too, had started swiftly toward the lady. 

A shadow of disappointment and acute regret 
flickered in her astute blue eyes as the astuter 
Jeanette first reacked Mrs. P. P. Pills. 

“Fall back, dearie,” grinningly murmured Jean- 
ette. “I beat you to her.” And she proceeded 
triumphantly and dexterously to haul forth an 
armful of gorgeous and gaudy importations. 

“T'll certainly keep my eyes wider open next time,” 
retorted Irene with frank envy. “Believe me, my sales 
book needs her. I'm two hundred dollars behind last 
week.” 

But suddenly envy, disappointment and regret 
whisked themselves out of Miss Budds’ blue eyes, like 
rubbish before a brisk broom, and a gleam that was 
as luminous as a summer day, or the yellow taffeta 
blouse Jeanette was ecstatically proffering Mrs. P. P. 
Pills, came instead. 


T. 


October 20,1917 


oler 


Down the aisle breezed a young- 
middle-aged man, whose smile was 
bright, whose shoulders were large, 
and whose tweed suit was quite the 
lightest thing shown that year by 
swagger, radical tailors. Coming 
close to Miss Budds he grabbed 
both her hands and squeezed them. 

“Well, little one, I’m back again 
in this darned old windy town. 
Glad to see me? Or has someone 
taken advantage of my absence to 
shove me out of your heart?” 

The gleam in Miss 
Budds’ blue eyes took 
on intensity; but she 
remarked coolly: 

“Did I ever men- 
tion that you hap- 
pened to be in my 
heart?” 

“Not words,” 
cheerfully admitted 
thegentleman. “But 
in my youth I learned 

to read clearly the language of the 
eyes, dear girl!” 

‘I certainly like your nerve,” 
said Irene. “Any time the women 
have any corner on the vanity floating round, Mr. Smith 
Tinsley sa 

Mr. Smith Tinsley, grinning hard, soothingly patted one 
trim black-silk shoulder that had twitched an eloquent 
ending to Miss Budds’ sentence. 

“Now! Now! Don’t get excited. Better read up 
Orison Swett What’s-his-name! Going to have on your 
best togs and meet me at nine-thirty to-night for a few 
I'd make it earlier” 
“but I’ve got a date with a representative of a 


REYNARD 


in 


yaa 


hilarious hours in the hilarious Loop? 
blithely 
firm that’s got more Irish linen towels hid away in its 
factory than is decent for a firm to have these wartimes 
and I’ve always made it my practice to put pleasure before 
business.” 

Miss Irene Budds’ blue eyes became 
bright. 

“You don’t say so! 

“Certainly!” Smith Tinsley assured her vigor 
“And it'll be a great pleasure to talk the gent down to 
three-fourths of what he thinks he’s going to get for hi 


But Miss Budds, chief business i 


very cool and 


with 


towels. 
life.” 


Some of the coolness melted out of 


you, are my 


Miss Budds’ 
eyes. But she said coolly enough: 

“T dare say!” - 

**Doncha believe me? earnestly. 

Her slim oldish shoulders shrugged cynically 
black silk blouse. 


their 
“It’s some years since I was old enough 


in 


to vote,”’ she stated 
“And I don’t be- 
lieve in much, I can 
tell you!” 
‘*‘That’s all 
right”’—-cheerfully 
“Several folks who 
seemed to know 
my father’s brother 


Did I Ever Mention That 


You Happened to be in My Heart?"’ She Remarked Coolly 
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and my mother’s sisters and 
some second cousins — always said 
I wasn’t much; so as long as 
you sa 

Irene laughed, but started 
across the floor. 

“There’s a woman who’s been 
waiting for ten minutes for some- 
one to show her a 

Smith Tinsley, stepping for- 
ward, deftly barred her progress. 

“Let her wait 
till I find out 
whether you'll be 















waiting at nine- 
thirty for me.” 

“Oh of course 
I will.” 

Mr. Smith Tins- 
ley grinned expan- 
sively and remarked 
gently: “Ah! 
I wasn’t much 
worried for 
fear you'd re- 
fuse.” 

“Ont” A 
red that was 
brighter than 
good taste 
would ever cull from enameled box or cochineal jar ran up 
and over Irene Budds’ delicately contoured face. ‘‘Of all the 
nerve! You certainly must feel yourself welcome 

“Certainly !""—assuredly. ‘And that’s one of the rea- 
sons I like your company. You always let me feel that I’m 
welcome round you"’— with a more expansive smile. “I'd 
just as soon admit that I don’t care frightfully for coy 
proud ladies.” 

Irene flashed, though with an amused little laugh: 

‘**Maybe you're mistaken! Maybe I don’t a 

““Maybe,” cheerfully conceded Mr. Tinsley. “But I’m 
telling you, dear girl: It’s darned few times I’m mistaken! 
A long time ago’’—airily—‘“‘I set right in to train myself 
not to make mistakes. Otherwise I'd likely still be stand- 
ing first on one flat foot and then on the other behind a 
linen counter at fourteen dollars a week, instead of hanging 
my fourteen-dollar hat round nice eight-dollar-a-day hotels 
while I’m incidentally collecting about fourteen thousand 
dollars a year to meet the ever encroaching H. C. of L. 
with.” 

“You don’t hate yourself hardly at all, do you?” softly 
demanded Irene, firmly making her way past him to the 
waiting lady, who was fast losing a patient I-am-waiting 
expression and acquiring instead, as she eyed a rack of 
lovely maroon silk garments, an I-demand-attention 


Irene Smited at the Few Oidish Lines 
Round the Corners of Her Eyes 


glare. 

“I don’t hate myself a single bit,” stoutly declared Mr 
Tinsley. ‘‘Why should 1? Most folks like me’’— blithely. 
“Far be it from me to run counter to the general trend of 
feeling. Nine-thirty, then? Or maybe nine-forty’s the 
earliest I can make it’’— moving briskly toward the ele- 
vator leading nearest to the supermanager’s office. 

““Of—of course!”’ 

Grinning expansively Mr. Smith Tinsley waved a blithe, 
large hand as he shot into the ascending elevator. With 
the precision born of long and mechanical habit, Irene 
Sudds instantly assumed, as the elevator shot up, her 
clever selling smile, which was so potent that instantly the 
I-demand-attention glare melted away like ice before a 
warm stove 

As it was a busy week on the big store’s advertising 
calendar she discarded it during the remainder of the day 
One was when Alenna, 
sauntering gracefully past, bronze head held haughtily 
high above the rolling bronze-and-silver collar of an im- 
ported mandarin-tapestry theater coat, paused to remark 
suavely: 

“My hair certainly sets off this garment swell! You 
girls oughta have big sale slips to-night, lemme tell you!” 
Irene grinned cynically at Alenna’s calm vanity, but eyed 
wishfully the coat. Alenna, sharp-eyed, jeered at the 
wishful glance! ‘I s’pose you're thinkin’ it’d look darned 
scrumptious alongside a certain linen buyer’s swagger new 
tweed !"’ 

The other occasion was two hours later. 
sudden grim smile and little freckled Hatty the cash girl’s 
look of sudden horror caused Irene to turn her blond 
head in time to see Gerritts, his chunky jaws ominously 
protuberant and his narrow gray eyes slatily glazed with 
suppressed triumph, as always at such occasion, deftly and 
steelily piloting into the elevator leading nearest to the 
submanager’s office a large, well-dressed, hard-visaged 
woman. 

In the house detective’s hand was a creamy lace blouse; 


only at two brief cynical occasions 


Jeanette's 


in the woman’s large, bold blue eyes was a sickish sort of 
terror—and also brazenness. 

“*Nother fool!” grimly commented Jeanette, speedily 
turning back to her customer. 
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“They always think they can turn the trict 
away with it,”” yawned Alenna, sauntering on her way 
“Gerritts’ll relish his supper.” 





Hatty, trembl ng, stolidly stood stock-still till Jeanette 
crisply ordered her on. Hatty was new and had seer 
three persons so taken by the triumphant, chunky-jawed 
slaty-eyed store detective. Irene, who had seen Gerr 
take so many that the sight had | lost novelt 
her, shrugged her trim, black-« er 
ously in agreement with Jeanette’s terse comment and 


with hardly a break in her clever compelling argumer 
went on convincing a brace of hesitant matrons t! 
was far, far wiser, snrewder, better, cleverer and ! er 
to pay sixty-five dollars for a citron crépe gown than a 
mere forty-five for a plum crépe frock 

Half an hour 


her face like a dancer’s mask when the clock strikes twelve 


ater her potent clever smile dropped off 


The big store’s clock was striking six 


““Gee! Watch Buddsy beat it in double-quick time for 
the time clock!” jeered Alenna. ‘We certainly are in a 
hurry to get to our top bureau drawer and get out the cold 
cream and make ourselves beautiful to-night! 


Irene flung back a careless grin and hurried on, dow: 
and out into the pushing mob of homers that fluttered out 
of State Street’s double row of big stores like swarms of 
sullen, tired bees out of prison combs 


At the corner of State and Monroe she collided with one 
of the pushing mob—a tall thin fellow, sallow and sullen 
gray-eyed, who had paused to light a cigarette Hardly 
noticing, for collisions at that jammed, jamming corner are 
many and inevitable any time of a State Street day, she 
was hurrying on 

But the hand holding the match, a lean sallow hand, 
reached after her and caught her by the arm 

“Just because we were once married to each other isn’t 
any reason why we shouldn't say ‘Howdy-do?’ Irene!” 


Irene jerked to a surprised halt. 

‘You—Lat! Honest, I didn't recognize you 

For a moment Irene Budds and Latimer 
at each other awkwardly 
meeting 
ing—each had refused even to glance each other’s way. 
But the years have their own wearing-away power 
There was no rancor in Irene’s voice when she finally said, 
with the polite calm tone that perhaps only divorced folks 
sO unconsciously use 


Budds stared 
curiously too At their last 


which, three years before, had been also a part- 


‘How’s everything with you? I 
heard you'd gone to St. Louis? 

He flipped away the match and put the cigarette ir 
the corner of a rather thin, discontented mouth. ‘Oh, 
I was down there for a year or two But 
I drifted back here to the same old ken- 
nel"’—with a short laugh. “Linen counter 
in W endelcoope r’s basement, down the 
street here. And you?” 

She, too, laughed 
shortly. 

“Oh, I'mstillin gowns 
and coats—where you 
first saw me.” 

Again, this time mors 
furtively, they scrutin- 
ized each other. Finall 
he hesitatingly sug- 
gested: 

‘If you’ve nothing 
better on hand, how 
about supper together? 
I guess there’s no law 
against eating with ar 
ex-husband.”” Her nar 
row sleek brown eye- 
brows raised. ““Aw,come 
on!” he urged with a 
faint smile in which 
might have been read 
reminders, regrets 
and reminiscences 

“Oh—all right!” 
she finally conceded. 
**But let’s not 
quarrel.” 

“What have we 
got to quarrel 
about now that 
we're divor« ed?” he 
retorted pertly, slip- 
ping his hand under 
her arm. 

She laughed 
shortly. 
they walked over to Wabash 


Avenue toa big cleanly cafeteria 


Budds shrugged his shoulders 


Together 


as he escorted her ir 

“Oh, I'm not on my upper 
I'dtreat you tolobster; but 
know, fourteen a week 


But Her Third 
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ile regarded her moodily and let his coffee grow cool and 
“If we'd had more money we might have pulled 
together better!”’ 

“We.vertainly disegreed horribly on what we had.” 

Lat grinned suddenly. 

* Didn't Remember the time old Mother Suthers, 
out on La Salle Avenue, threatened to throw us both out 
baggage and all, if we didn’t quit railing at 


ther and let her other roomers go to sleep? 


tale 


we! 
that minute, 


She smiled reminiscentl 


‘l remember.” And added presently: “I’m rooming 


ere now 
Are you?” 


hay od 
mve 


interestedly. ‘Same little ratty room we 
just across the hall.” 

A curious thoughtfulness took 
Budds’ thin face. Suddenly he 
‘r, across the small table, and laid a hand 


No~— the 
Again there 
possession of 


jear ed tow urd t 


one 
Vas silenc e. 


Latimer 


over one ol hers. 
“Reny !""—eagerly. 
Long contact with old Mrs. Deweybilt, Mrs. P. P. Piils, 
Alenna and others had made Irene Budds, if not psychic, 
least quick of perception. Into her rather blasé blue 
eyes came a quizzical gleam of comprehension. 
“Well, Lat?” 
“Let's try it persuasively. 
Calmly, without rancor, she shook her blond head. 
Oh, no, Lat!” 
Let’s appealingly. ‘Say, I've been darned 
lonesome lots of times these three years without you! And 
blue lots of knocking round from one 
department-store counter to another and from one ratty 


again !”” 


Reny! 


darned times, 
rooming house to another, with nothing to hang to, nothing 
to tie me down.’ 

You 


tied down to me! 


used to tell me that you were darned tired of being 
remarked Irene lightly, though with- 
out rancor, eating her pudding with relish. 


When I was out of sorts or temper, or 


“Oh—I know! 
my nerves were on edge 
‘I know,” she with a of reminiscent 
““But—I don't feel like trying it again, Lat.” 
Leaning his elbows moodily on the table he accused her: 
You don’t care anything at all for me!” 
!".with impatience. “I’m nearly twenty- 
and I'm fagged, body and soul I've sold 
} ten hours a day. And by 
the time each day is done and it’s night I'm usu- 
tale that I don’t care for anything—or 

Then she calnily finished her pudding. 

Her former husband's mouth curled; not 
sympathy, but with skepticism. 

That so? i've heard that you'd been seen 
venings at the Blue Gill Gardens with a 
lit buyer named Tinsley; and you weren't 
reported to be looking particularly unhappy!” 

Displeasure snapped into his former wife’s blue 


conceded sort 


’ 
ympathy 


eight 
gowns for “ul 
illy s0 
anybody 


with 


everal ¢ 


but 


“Well, what of it? Whose business is it 


mine? 

‘No one’s,” he 
moodily, drumming thin, restless fingers on the 
“But — of course he isn’t expecting to 

glancing pointedly at the faint 
oldish lines her eyecorners had come to own. 

“IT don't know as I’m expecting tomarry him” 
“But I don't know as that has anything 
to do with my spending a pleasant evening occa- 

ionally in his company.” 

Latimer Budds’ lips went into a decided sneer: 

“There is such a thing as morals.” 
lips parted angrily: 
remember, please, that you've got no 
string on my morals, Lat! I’ve got a folded paper, 
signed three years ago by Judge Brown, of the 
Superior Court, that says so.” 

He became glumly apologetic. 

“Oh—I know! And I didn’t mean dny reflec- 
tion on you, Reny. Only—I-—-well, of course I 
don’t enjoy the idea of you running round with 
other men.”’ 

“I’m not asking whether you're running round 
with other women.” 

He laughed aloud and bitterly 
cafeteria diners turned their heads. 

You don't On fourteen dollars a 
week a fellow don’t shower riotous attentions on 


acknowledged readily, though 


tablecloth 


marry you? 


hortly 


Irene 8 


* Just 


so that a few 
have to! 
the other sex - 


\ fl ker of 


oldish face 


sympathy went over her delicate 
i don’t suppose so,”” she agreed, and rose. 
‘I've got to be on my way, Lat.” 

“Got a date, resentfully. Her eyes 
“Oh-—Ladmit it’s none of my biz!” 
“But I Reny! Won't you? 

Think it I've a feeling that with 
ould get hold of more pep, more punch at 


eke ee 
I 8 pose: 
warned him, 
rusquely 


Please over! 


you I « 


hile “Geel Watch the Merry Sunshine Chasin’ Itself Over Buddsy's Face!" 


She shook her biond, marcelled head. 


“Pipe dreams, Lat! We didn’t trot in each other’s gait 
at all, at all! And there’s no more reason now 

“We're older, Reny!” 

“So are our nerves!"’—cynically. 

“Oh, we'd make more allowance for each other 

“Maybe! Maybe not!"’—dryly. 

“Reny, you don’t know how darned tired I am of kick- 
ing round alone!” he cried. “Why, last year, when I was 
sick in St. Louis, in a hole of a rooming house, not a soul 
came near! I haven’t got many friends,” he interjected 
bitterly into his plea. ‘On fourteen dollars a week you 
can’t afford friends, y’ know. And I don’t fancy you have 
many, either.” 

““No,”’ she agreed; “just a few of the girls at the store.’ 

“Same with me’’—with a shrug. “A few of the fellows! 
Reny, I need you—we need each other! I want someone 
to listen to my troubles and I want to hear someone's 
troubles” —coaxingly. 

“No, Lat. It wouldn’t do.” 

Lat became wroth. 

“IT suppose you prefer that fel 

**My preferences are my own.” 

“Tf you expect him to marry you 

“Did I say I was expecting anything?"’—coolly. “I 
learned a long time ago, Lat, not to expect anything but 
a—time clock.” 

“T suppose’ —bitterly—“‘that’s a dig because I let you 
keep on working after we got married. But you knew, at 
the time, I was getting only twelve dollars a week.” 

“No, no, Lat!"’"—hastily. “Honestly, I didn’t mean it 
as a dig. I didn’t blame you much for anything when 
I'd cooled down after the divorce.” 

“Then will you meet me some evening for a ride out to 
a park when you've nothing better on hand?’’—with irre- 
pressible sarcasm. 

After some hesitation she agreed. For a moment she 
stood still to watch curiously her former husband as he 
swung down the street. He was round-shouldered and 
shabby. A vague uncomfortable feeling came over her; 
it was partly pity for him and for herself and partly a 
certain regret that she had met him again. 

But. there was neither pity nor regret in her face when, 
two hours later, on the swagger, light-tweed-clad arm of 
Mr. Smith Tinsley, she entered the Blue Gill Gardens; 
nothing but cool, insouciant decision to be merry while the 

merriness was good. In 
the Blue Gill Gardens the 
lights were bright, the 
floor was slick, and the or- 
chestra piped as gayly as 
though, over on the other 


She Jeered, Trailing Languidly Down the Aisle 
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side of the world, Pan did not lie quite drowned in trenches 
of blood. 

And at the close of the evening a pink like unto that of a 
healthy apple blossom surged up over Irene’s delicate 
oldish face. But it had not come from her smal! glazed 
jar lettered Apple-blossom Blush. In a homing taxi the 
light-tweed-clad arm had comfortably curled itself about 
her waist. 

“Believe me,’”” murmured Mr. Smith Tinsley, “I've 
known a few girls in my time; but you’ve made me forget 
every darned one of ’em.” 

I dare say!” 

“Never say ‘dare say’”’ 
don’t like.” 

“Tell me what to say instead,”’ she mocked. 

Instead of telling her he murmured sympathetically: 

“Saw you spend two hours this afternoon hauling out 
mauve gowns for some old bat-eyed-from-luxury dame. 
How many did you have to haul out for her, you poor girl? 
Believe me, honey, I don’t enjoy it a little bit to see you 
on your feet slaving all day. It sure hurts my feelings.” 

Irene’s amused laugh rippled to the top of the taxi. 

“Do you know, I’ve heard that before! When I was 
fifteen and running cash a fat old blond gentleman stopped 
and told me my toil hurt him—and wouldn’t I meet him 
for luncheon?” 

“That’s all right,”’ said Mr. Tinsley. 
me!” 

“And when I was about eighteen a stout man in checked 
suit and diamond stud said he choked over his midnight 
suppers thinking of me—and wouldn't I share one?”’ 

**Keep on!’’—blithely. “Hand it to me!” 

“And when I was about twenty 'most every day a man 
or two used to lean pitying elbows on my counter and 
murmur that it broke their hearts to see my young charms 
wasted on plain cruel toil.” 

“Yep. Keep the good work up!” 

“They pitied me so often that finally a 
peevishly told me to entertain my friends 
store or hunt another store to work in.” 

“Yep"”—with a grin. “I getcha!” 

“And even Lat But I’m still on my feet” 
“And I'm still in gowns and coats.” 

“Who's Lat?” 

“Oh—my husband” — briefly. 

“Was he a poor stick?” 

“Oh, Lat did his best’’—tolerantly. “I guess I was as 
much of a drag to him You know the life 
rooming house in the morning, department store for both 
of us all day, rooming house at night. That 
doesn’t make what you'd term perfect days. 

“No,” he agreed, “‘it doesn’t.” 

“T guess life threw the same brickbats and old shoes at 
each of us,” she explained lightly; “‘and we tried to get 
revenge by yowling and mewing at each other like 
alley cats.” 

“Sure! 

“Ah! 
tioned. 

“Yep!""—with emphasis. ‘I’m the greatest little old 
understander in captivity—and don’t you forget, it!” 

For the second time that day Irene Budds jeered lightly 

“You certainly don’t hate yourself—do you?” 

And for the second time he grinned back: 

“Why should I? Neither do you. Betcha a new pale- 
blue Georgette crépe blouse—I see the one you're wearing 
won't stand another cleaning—that you can’t look 
the eye and say you hate me!” 

“Of all the nerve!"’ snapped Miss Budds, guiltily draw- 
ing a frayed blue fold under her fichu. But she did not look 
him in the eye and make the statement. Instead she quite 
docilely allowed his two smiling lips, from which he had 
jerked the cigarette, to press themselves lingeringly to hers. 


“ 


rebukingly. “It’s a w 


“G’wan and guy 


floorwalker 


outside the 


lig! tly 


carelessly. 
as he said. 


routine 


two 
I understand ”’— lighting a cigarette. 
Do you?” Irene Budds’ voice was dryly infle« 


me in 


Two weeks later Alenna paused in an indolent parade of 
a primrose-and-purple dream for a fair woman and mur- 
mured inquisitively: “‘Say, Buddsy, ain’t I you 
twice-runnin’ comin’ out of a food place in the company 

of old friend husband? Whatcha doin’? Tryin’ to 

unscramble love’s scrambled young dream:?”’ 

“‘Now what d’ye think of that!’’ yawned Jeanette 
“Tell us, Buddsy.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to tell!"’ returned 
Irene, rather petulantly, as she rummaged 
through a glass case for a blue-and-beige 
dream for a mottled and unfair 
““Can’t a person be on friendly terms with 
a former husband without veering toward a 
second ceremony?” 

“Oh, it can be done; but it’s peculiar,” 
grinned Jeanette. 

““Maybe Buddsy believes that a second ceremony 
with old friend husband is better than no ceremony at 
all with—another party!” jeered Alenna, languidly 
spreading her primrose train to wider iridescence for 
the benefit of a passing stodgy matron, 

“You are some cat, Alenna!” yawningly rebuked 

Jeanette, (Continued on Page 85) 


seen 


woman. 
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OLLOWING this abrupt introduction to his 

interesting neighbor, Lanyard went back to 

his deck chair and, bundling himself up 
against the cold, settled down to ponder the affair 
and await develop- 
ments in a spirit of 
chastened resignation. 
That a dénouement 
would duly unfold he 
was quite satisfied; 
that he himself must 
willy-nilly play some 
part therein he was too r 
well persuaded. 

Not that he wished 
to meddle. If this Miss 
Cecelia Brooke, as she 
named herself, fostered 
any sort of intrigue he 
wanted nothing so fer- 
vently as to be left al- 
together out of it. But 
already he had been 
dragged in without 
wish or consent of his; 
whoever coveted her 
secret — whatever that 
was, more precious to 
her than jewels—har- 
bored designs upon his 
own as well. It was 
his duty henceforth to 
go warily, overlooking 
no circumstance, how- 
ever trifling and inconsiderable it 
might appear. The slenderest thread 
may lead to the heart of the most 
intricate maze; and the heart of this 
was become Lanyard’s immediate goal, for 
there his enemy lay perdu. 

It was never this man’s fault to under- 
rate an enemy, least of all an unknown; 
and he entertained wholesome respect for 
secret-service operators—picked men, as a 
rule, the meanest no mean antagonist. And this business, 
he fancied, had all the flavor of secret-service work—one of 
those blind duels, desperate and grim affairs of masked 
combatants feinting, thrusting, guarding in the dark, each 
with the other’s sword ever feeling for his throat, fighting 
for life itself and making his own rules as the contest 
swayed. 

But what was this Brooke girl doing in that galley? 
What conceivable motive induced her to dabble those 
slender hands in the muck and blood of secret-service 
work? 

Lanyard was fain to let that question rest. After all it 
was no concern of his. There she was, up to her pretty 
eyebrows in some dark bad business; and it was not for 
him to play the gratuitous ass, rush in unasked and seek to 
extricate her. 

Through endless hours he sat brooding, vision blindly 
focused upon the misty, shimmering mystery of that night. 

Ekstrom! Slowly in his understanding intuition shaped 
the conviction that it was Ekstrom whom he was fighting 
now—Ekstrom in the guise of one of his creatures, some 
agent of the Prussian spy system who had contrived to 
smuggle himself aboard this British steamship. 

Out of those nine in the smoking room the previous 
night, then, he must beware of one primarily, perhaps of 
more. Four he was disposed, with reservations, to reckon 
negligible. Baron von Harden, head of a Netherlands 
banking house, a silent body whose acute mental processes 
went on behind a pallid screen of flabby features; Julius 
Becker, a theatrical manager of New York, whose right 
name ended in -ski; Bartlett Putnam, late chargé d'affaires 
of the American embassy in Madrid; Edmund O'Reilly, 
naturalized citizen of the United States, interested in the 
manufacture of motor tractors somewhere in Michigan. 

Of the other five two were English: Lieutenant Thack- 
eray, a civilly reticent gentleman whose right arm rested 
in a black silk sling, making a flying trip to visit a married 
sister in New York; Archer Bartholomew, Esq.., solicitor, 
a red-cheeked, bright-eyed, white-haired, brisk little cock- 
ney, beyond the military age. 

There remained Dressler, the stout, self-satisfied Swiss, 
whose fawning manner was possibly accounted for by his 
statement that he journeyed to New York to engage in the 
trade of restaurateur in partnership with his brother; Crane, 
long and awkward and homely, of saturnine cast, slow of 
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“Then You Have One Minute —No, Forty Seconds —in Which to Pledge 


Yourself to the Prussian Secret Service" 


gesture and negligent as to dress, his humorous sense 
clouding a power of shrewd intelligence; and Sefior Arturo 
Velasco, of Buenos Aires, middle-aged, apparently ex- 
tremely well-to-do, a thoughtful type, more self-contained 
than most of his countrymen. 

One of these probably. But which? 

Nor must he permit himself to forget that the Assyrian 
carried fifty-nine other male passengers in addition to her 
complement of officers, crew and stewards; any one of 
these might prove to be Potsdam’s cat’s-paw 

Awesome pallor tinged the eastern horizon, gained 
strength, spread in imperceptible yet rapid gradations 
toward the zenith. Stars faded, winked out, vanished 
Silver and purple in the sea gave place to livid gray. 
Almost visibly the routed night rolled back over the 
western rim of the world Shafts of supernal radiance 
lanced the formless void between sky and sea swollen 


and angry the sun lifted up, an enormous ensanguined 


portent. And the discountenanced moon withdrew hastily 
into the immeasurable fastnesses of a cloudless firmament, 
yet failed therein to find complete concealment. Keen 
sweet airs of dawn raked the decks, now to port, now to 


starboard, as the Assyrian twisted and writhed on her 
corkscrew way. 

Passengers whose fears had become sufficiently numb 
to permit them to drowse, stirred in their chairs, roused, 
blinking and blear-eyed, rose and stretched cramped, cold 
bodies. Others lay listiess, enervated by the sleepless 
misery of that night. Crane found Lanyard awake and 
marched him off for coffee and cigarettes in the smoking 
room. 

Later, starting out for a turn round the decks, they 








passed a deck chair, sheltered in a jog where the engine 
room ventilating shaft joined the forward deckhouse, in 
which Miss Brooke lay cocooned in wraps and furs, her 
profile, turned aside from the sea, exquisitely etched 
against the rich blackness of a fox stole. She slept a 
quietly as the most carefree, a shadowy smile touching her 
lips. 

Crane’s stride faltered. He whistled low. 

**In the name of all things wonderful, how did that get 


on board?” 
Lanyard mentioned the girl’s name. “She has the 


stateroom next to mine 


last.” 


came off that tender night before 
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passengers as wellas 
crew were features 
of the daily pro- 
gram. Regulations 
concerning lights 
and smoking on 
deck after dark 
were rigidly en- 
forced. Fuel was 
never spared in the 
effort to widen the 
blue gulf between 
the steamship and 
those waters where- 
in she had so nearly 
met her end. By 
day a hunted thing, 
racing frantically 
toward a port of 


She Stood in Profite to the Partition, Tefuge in the west, 
Tugging Strongly at Something Em: all her stout fabric 


laboring with 
titanic pulsations, 
shying in panic from the faintest suspicion of smoke upon 
the horizon, the Assyrian slipped into the grateful obscurity 
of night like a snake into a thicket, made herself akin to 
its densest shadows, strained hopelessly not to be outdis- 
tanced by its fugitive mantle. 

And the benison of unseasonably clement weather was 
hers; day after shining day, night after placid night, the 
Atlantic revealed a singularly gracious humor, mirrored 
the changeful panorama of the heavens ina surface seldom 
flawed. The most squeamish voyagers, as well as those 
most beset with fears, slept sweetly in the comfort of their 


berths 


tedded in the Woodwork 


Lanyard, however, never went to bed without first 
ecuring his door so that it might be opened by force alone; 
never slept without a pistol beneath his pillow. 
sut the truth is, he slept little. For the first time in his 
tory he learned what it meant to will sleep to come and 
have his will defied. He lay for hours staring wide-eyed 
into darkness, hearkening to the steady throbbing of the 
engines, unable to dismiss the thought that their every 
revolution brought him so much the nearer to America, so 
much the nearer to his hour with Ekstrom. In vain he 
sought to fatigue his senses by overindulgence in his weak- 
ness for gambling. Day-long sessions at poker and auction 
in the smoking room — where he found formidable antago- 
nists, principally in the persons of Crane, Bartlett Put- 
nam, Velasco, Bartholomew, Julius Becker and Baron 
yn Harden served only to forward his financial for- 
ines. His luck was phenomenal; he multiplied many 
times that slender store of English bank notes with which 
he had embarked upon this adventure. But he left each 
exhausting sitting only to toss upon a wakeful pillow or to 
the dark and desolate decks, a man haunted 
by ghosts of his own raising, hag-ridden by passions of his 
own nurturing 

About two o'clock on the third night—the first outside 
the danger zone, when every other passenger might reason- 
ably be expected to be in his berth— Lanyard lay in a deck 
hair deep in shadows, wondering whether it were worth 
while te go below and woo sleep in his stateroom. By way 


} 


‘ 


roam uneasily 


of experiment he shut his eyes. When after a 
moment he opened them again he was no longer 
alone. 

Some distance away, at the rail, the woman of 
Stateroom Twenty-seven was standing with her 
back to Lanyard, looking intently forward, un- 
questionably ignorant of his presence. Without 
moving he watched in listless incuriosity until he 
saw her straighten and stand away from the rail, 
as if bracing herself against some impending 
crisis. 

A man was coming aft from the entrance to 
the main companionway, impatience in his 
stride—a tall man, of good carriage, cloaked 
almost to the heels in a heavy ulster, a steamer 
cap well forward over his eyes. But the light was 
poor, the pale shine of the aged moon blending 
trickily with the swaying shadows; Lanyard was 

unable to place him among the passengers. There was a 
suggestion of Lieutenant Thackeray—but that one was 
handicapped by one shell-shattered arm, whereas this man 
had the use of both. 

He demonstrated that promptly, taking the girl into 
them. She yielded herself gladly, with a hushed little cry, 
hiding her face in the bosom of his ulster, clinging to him. 

This, then, was an assignation prearranged! Miss 
Cecelia Brooke had a lover aboard the Assyrian, a lover 
whom she denied by day but met in stealth by night! 

And yet, after that first swift embrace, their conduct 
became oddly unloverlike. The man released her of his 
own initiative, held her by the shoulders at arms’ length. 
There was irritation in his manner. He seemed tempted 
to shake the young woman. 

“Celia! What madness!” 

So much, at least, Lanyard overheard; the rest was a 
mumble into the hand that the girl placed over the man’s 
lips. She cried breathlessly: “Hush! Not so loud!” 

And then she remembered to guard her own voice. In 
an undertone she spoke passionately for a moment. The 
man interrupted in a tone of profound vexation. She drew 
away as if hurt, caught him up as he hesitated for a word, 
returned, clung to the lapels of his coat, her accents rapid, 
pitiful, eloquent of explanation, entreaty, determination. 
The man lifted his hands to her wrists, broke her grasp, 
put her forcibly from him. She sobbed softly. 

Thus swiftly the scene suffered disillusioning transition. 
The pretty fiction of lovers meeting in secret was no more. 
Remained a man annoyed to the verge of anger, a woman 
desperately importunate. 

The wind, sweeping aft, carried broken snatches of their 
communications: 

. all [have 

“Insanity!” 

“T was desperate ... 

. drive me mad with your nonsense .. . 

Lanyard sat up, scraping his chair harshly on the deck. 
Stricken mute, the pair at the rail moved only to turn his 
way the pallid ovals of their faces. 

Heedless of the prohibition, he struck a match, cupped its 
flame in his hands, bending his face close and deliberately 
lighting a cigarette. . Appreciably longer than necessary 
he permitted the flare to reveal his features. Then he blew 
it out, rose, sauntered to the rail, cast the cigarette into the 
sea, went aft and so below, satisfied 
that the girl must have recognized him 
and knew that her secret was safe. 

But it was in an oddly disgruntled 
humor that he turned in—he who had 
been so ready to twit Crane with his 


could not let you go ” 
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fantastic speculations concerning the English girl, who 
had himself been the readiest to indue her with the roman- 
tic attributes becoming a heroine of her country’s secret 
service! What if he must now esteem her in the merciless 
light of to-night’s exposure as the most pitiable of all 
human spectacles—a poor lovesick thing sans dignity, sans 
pride, sans heed for the world’s respect, a woman pursuing 
a man weary of her? 

He resented unreasonably the unreasonable resentment 
that the affair inspired in him. Whai was it to him? He 
who had struck off all fettering bonds of common human 
interests, who had renounced all common human emo- 
tions, who had set his hand against all mankind that stood 
between him and that vengeful purpose to which he had 
dedicated his life! He, the Lone Wolf, heartless, soulless, 
pitiless beast of prey! 

God in heaven! What was any woman to him? 


Vv 


TNACCOUNTABLY enough in his esteem, and more 

and more to Lanyard’s exasperation, the evil flavor 

of that overnight incident lasted; it tinctured distastefully 

his first waking thoughts; and through all that fourth day 
at sea his mood was dark with irrational depression. 

And the fifth day and the sixth were like unto the fourth. 
Constantly he caught himself on watch for the young 
woman, wondering how she would comport herself toward 
him, unwilling witness though he had been to that shabby 
scene. But, save at meal] times, he saw nothing of her 

And though he knew that she was much on deck after 
midnight, he was studious to keep out of her way. The 
tedium of stopping in a stuffy stateroom, when the spell 
of restlessness was on him, waiting for the sounds of his 
neighbor’s return before he might venture forth, was noth- 
ing; anything were preferable to figuring as the innocent 
bystander at another encounter between the Brooke girl 
and her reluctant lover. 

Then that happened which lent the business another 
complexion altogether. Its second phase, of close develop 
ment, drew toward anend. Subtle underlying forces begat 
to stir in their portentous latency. 

The rapiers, which thus far had merely touched, shiver- 
ing lightly against each other, measuring each its op- 
ponent’s strength, feeling out his skill, fell apart, then 
reéngaged in sharp and deadly play. Steel met steel and, 
clashing, struck off sparks whose fugitive glimmerings 
lightened measurably the murk. 

On the sixth night out, at eleven o'clock, as a matter of 
routine the smoking room was closed for the night, termi- 
nating an uncommonly protracted and, in Lanyard’s 
esteem, irksome sitting at cards. Well tired, he went 
immediately to his quarters, undressed, stretched out in 
his berth and switched off the light. 

Incontinently he found himself bedeviled by thoughts 
that would not rest. For upward of an hour he lay move- 
less, seeking oblivion in that very effort to preserve 
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quarters, he got up, dressed sketchily, and was shr igging panionway and lied u 
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most grasped, whisked 
beyond grasping And 


with this he was aware 


the darkened labyrinth 
§ of the ship—as impal- 

} pable and ineluctable 

t as the miasmic exhala- 

: tions of a morass. 

‘ Lanyard passed a 
hand across his fore 
head. Had he beer 
dreaming then? Was 


this merely the reac- 


Se 


tion from some bitter 
nightmare? He coul 
not remember. 


ee ie Le ee 


On sheer impulse he 
stood up, extinguished 
the light, opened the 
door. As he did this 
he noted that a light ' 
burned in Stateroom whet : 
Twenty-seven, visible 
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Her hand fell upon his arm. “ Please, no! Not that—not 
Later. if necessary; but now, surely, you can help 
me carry him to his stateroom.” 
“You know the number?” 
: se DY Thirty.” 
it, and light up. No 


leave this to me; I can 
carry him without assistance.’ 

The girl rose and disappeared. Lanyard passed his arms 
beneath the Englishman's body, gathered him into them 
no inconsiderable task. 

Light gushed from an open doorway, the third aft from 
the landing. Staggering, the adventurer entered and de- 
posited the body upon the berth. Immediately the girl 

losed and bolted the door, then passed between him and 
the berth to bend over the unconscious man. He lay in 
deep coma, limbs asprawl, unpleasant glints of white 
betweea his half-closed eyelids, his breathing stertorous 
through parted lips. Free of its sling, his wounded arm 
dangled over the edge of the berth. In putting him down 
Lanyard had remarked that its sleeve had been slit to the 
houlder and that its bandages were undone. Now, in 
mazement, he saw the arm was firm and muscular, with 
an unbroken skin—never a sign of any injury in all its 


ind struggled to his feet 


length 

Gently the girl lifted the lieutenant’s head to the light, 
discovering a hideously bruised swelling at the base of the 
kull, blood darkly matting the close-clipped hair. 

She requested, without looking round: “‘ Water, please 
and a towel.” 

Obediently Lanyard ran hot and cold water into the 
hand basin in equal proportions. 

“Would it not be well to call the ship’s surgeon?” he 
uggested diffidently. 

“Is that necessary? [ am something of a nurse. This is 


simply a bad contusion—no worse, I believe. He was 


struck down from behind, a cowardly blow in the dark, as 
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OM KELLY continued to regard the check 
doubtfully. It was the largest sum of money he 


had ever had in his possession—a stupendous 
amount — more, probably, than his father had ever 
earned in a single year; far more than the present 
total of his mother’s annual income. And he had got it 
by doing nothing at all! Yet Wertheim had handed it to 
him as a matter of course. Old Man Selby had indeed a 
pull! His words were golden words, or rather golden keys 
to unlock the doors of fortune. 

Tom did not, in fact, have a very clear idea of what had 

happened. He knew that in some way or other he had pur- 
chased stock and made a profit on it. He had not meant to 
buy it, but then if Wertheim had taken it that way 
it was not until later that he fully realized that had the 
tock gone down instead of up he could not have covered 
the resultant loss that the firm would thus have been 
But as it was, he saw only a smiling 
broker and a large check. 

“Glad to do business with you any time,” said Wert- 
heim, laying a hand on Tom's shoulder and producing a 
box of cigars. “Have a smoke?” 

“No, thanks,” replied the youthful financier. He was 
thinking as rapidly as he could. “‘Suppose I got you a lot 


obliged to bear 


of business would you pay me a salary? 

“Would we?” ejaculated Wertheim. “Just watch us!” 

“| guess | could swing quite a lot of Mr. Selby’s trading 
ventured ‘Tom. 

“Fine!” returned his companion. 

“All right,”” answered Tom. “I'll see what I can do. 
I'll drep round in the mornivig.” 

Wertheim and he shook hands, and Tom gauntered out 
It was only a quarter of three—the whole 
affair having occupied less than half an hour. How easy 

» make a lot of money—if you only knew how! He 
crossed the street, deposited his voucher, secured a check 
book and returned to the hotel writing room. He could 
now pay off Allyn and relieve his mind of an anxiety that 
hed of late grown constantly greater. 

Yet as he drew the check to his friend’s order for the 
eight hundred dollars that he owed him he was not alto- 
gether easy in his mind. It did not seem, somehow, as if 
the check could really represent eight hundred dollars. He 
thought of the petty economies with which his mother’s 
existence had always been filled—the inevitable turning 
ff of the gas when not in use, the saving of odd half sheets 
of writing paper, the substitution of newspaper spills for 
the thousand and one ways in which she had 
managed to eke out her income in order to send him to 
college and at the same time keep a home open for him 
to go to, 

Only he hadn't gone! Really he must take a run up to 
Boston soon and see her. How would it do to send her a 


your way,” 


with his check 


matches 


he started to go up on deck. I had been waiting for him. 
When he didn’t come I suspected something was wrong. 
I came down, found him lying there, that brute kneeling 
over him.” 

She spoke coolly enough, in contrast with the high excite- 
ment that informed her eyes as she turned away from the 
berth. 

“Monsieur Duchemin, are you armed?” 

“T have this,” he said, exhibiting the knife thrown by 
the would-be murderer, a simple trench dagger without 
distinguishing marks of any sort. 

“Then take this, please.” Extracting an automatic 
pistol from a holster belted beneath Thackeray’s coat she 
proffered it. ‘“‘You won't mind staying here a moment, 
standing guard, while I fetch a dressing from my room?” 

Before he could utter a word of protest she had slipped 
out into the alleyway, shutting the door behind her. 

When several minutes had passed the adventurer found 
himself beset by increasing concern. This long delay seemed 
not only inconsistent with her solicitude, but indicated a 
possibility that the girl had braved unwisely the chance of 
a resumption of hostilities on the part of her late and as 
yet anonymous assailant. 

Darkening the room as a matter of common-sense pre- 
caution, Lanyard, pistol in hand, stepped out into the 
alleyway in time to see the girl in the act of rising from her 
knees on the landing, near the spot where Thackeray had 
fallen. The light of a flash lamp was blotted out as she 
came hurriedly aft. 

Perplexed, he turned back and switched on the light as 
she entered. 

Her eyes challenged his almost defiantly. 

“Was I long?” she asked, breathless. ‘“‘1 dropped some- 
thing.” 

Lanyard bowed without speaking. Instinctively he 
knew that she was lying; and divining this in his attitude, 
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check for a thousand dollars? Something told him that 
she would not take it if she knew the source of its origin. 
She had always referred to the stock exchange as if it had 
been the portico of the infernal regions. Narrow-minded, 
of course! But curiously enough Tom felt something of the 
same superstition. He could not send her a check for so 
large a sum without explanation—and any truthful expla- 
nation would, he knew instinctively, render the gift unac- 
ceptable. However, he mailed a check to his tailor in 
Cambridge for his long-overdue account, and paid what- 
ever other bills he could think of. They were not numer- 
ous, though they aggregated nearly thirteen hundred 
dollars, and he still had over two thousand dollars left 
when he had finished. 

Two thousand dollars! He kept repeating the words 
in a sort of singsong—‘ Two-thous-andol-lars—two-thous- 
andol-lars!”" Two thousand dollars? Why he could spend 
a thousand and still have another thousand dollars left. 
In a few days, when he’d amassed forty or fifty, or maybe a 
hundred thousand, he’d take a special train and go up to 
Boston to see his mother. That would be after he’d made 
all his arrangements. Then he would come back a full- 
fledged business man, and his mother would be satisfied so 
long as it was his regular occupation. 

He leaned back in a leather lounge chair and planned 
what he would do when he returned home. Well, first his 
mother should go right over to Boylston Street, to that 
swell Parisian modiste, and order a couple of dresses. There 
had been enough seamstresses in the house, cluttering up 
everything, leaving their chalk and wax round, and eating 
their meals at the table! Imagine! Huh! Eating with a 
even if she was called Miss. Yes, his mother 
should have a wonderful black-silk dress with real lace 
and some decent shoes. 

He remembered with a shudder the stubby little kid 
shoes, rubbed almost white on the toes and sides, that his 
mother had always insisted on wearing. New shoes for 
mother! Made to order! 

A glow of benevolence possessed him. He'd give her a 
surprise —a diamond pin in the shape of a cross; he had once 
heard her express the preposterous wish for one, with an 
embarrassed laugh at the absurdity of the mere idea. 
Probably she had prayed the same night to be forgiven for 
coveting her neighbors’ goods! He laughed. Well, by 
thunder, she should have the pin—two pins! 

And then there was Bridget. She would have to give up 
wearing her hair in that ridiculous knob on the back of her 
head. It made her look too much like a Biddy. She was 


seamstress 
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she colored and, disconcerted, turned away. For a moment 
while she busied herself arranging in a convenient chair an 
assortment of first-aid accessories he fancied that her half- 
averted face wore a look of sullen chagrin— with its com- 
pressed lips, downcast eyes and faintly gathered brows. 
But directly she needed assistance, and requested it of him 
in a subdued and impersonal manner, showing a counte- 
nance devoid of any incongruous emotion. 

Lanyard, lifting the lieutenant’s head and heavy torso, 
helped turn him face downward on the berth, then stood 
aside, watching the girl’s deft fingers sop absorbent cotton 
in an antiseptic wash and apply it to the injury. 

After a little he said: “If mademoiselle has no more 
immediate use for me ~ 

“Thank you, monsieur. You have already done so very 
much!” 

“Then if mademoiselle can supply the name of this 
assassin 

“I know it no more than you, monsieur!”’ She glanced 
up at him, startled. ‘‘What do you mean to do?” 

“Why, naturally, lodge an information with the captain 
concerning this outrage as 

“Oh, please, no!” 

At a loss, Lanyard shrugged eloquently. 

“Not yet, at all events,” she hastened to amend. “Let 
Lionel judge what is best to be done when he comes to.” 

“But, mademoiselle, who can say when that will be? 
He pointed out the ugly ragged abrasion in the young 
Englishman's scalp, exposed by the cleansing away of 
the clotted blood. ‘‘No ordinary blow,”’ he commented; 
“something very like a slung shot or a loaded cane did that 
work. If I may venture again to advise—unless made- 
moiselle is herself a surgeon ———”’ 

Her color faded, and she caught her breath sharply. 
“You think it as serious as al] that?” 

(Continued on Page 89 


a Biddy, of course, but she was a good Biddy—a sort 
of aristocratic Biddy. Now that they could have a 
butler if they wanted one, to keep on with Bridget 
would be a gracious sort of thing to do 
oblige, ancien régime, and so on. Old family servant. 
But she must fix up her head and wear a cap— a nice white 
cap. And learn to mix drinks— temperance drinks. 

Tom cracked his fingers and beckoned to a waiter. 

“Here, bring me a brandy and soda!” 

He scratched off a check for a hundred dollars and 
handing it to the man, who received it with obeisance, 
ordered him to cash it. 

Then the front door needed to be sandpapered down and 
varnished. He'd have that attended to. Also the carpet in 
the hall before the door was worn threadbare. New car- 
pet! Gosh, it was fun to spend two thousand dollars! 
Upstairs he’d rip everything out— chuck away all the old 
junk—hair sofas, andsoon. Hairsofas! Oh, Lord! Imag- 
ine him sitting on a hair sofa! They might do for Aunt 
Eliza or Uncle Ebenezer. He would take out the gas—his 
mother was always smelling round for leaks—and install 
electricity. “Install” was a good word. He liked the 
sound of it and repeated it several times. 

And—of course! Why hadn’t he thought of it before? 
the bathroom! His mother should have a tiled bathroom 
with all the most modern fixtures, instead of sitting on a 
rotten old wooden seat with her feet in a spotted tin tub! 
But there would have to be somebody to take care of the 
bathroom—a maid! A neat, rosy, pretty maid in a black 
dress, a white cap and a dinky little apron like a doily. No 
more doilies! And there would be finger bowls at every 
meal, no matter what his mother said! He returned rather 
fondly to the idea of the maid. He'd pick her out himself 
or else his mother would get an old scrawny one. There 
was lots of style in a maid. 

At this point the waiter returned with the brandy and 
soda, the glass being flanked with a pile of yellow and green 
bills. Tom handed him one off the top of the pile with a 
grand wave of his hand. It wasn’t even a case of keep the 
change. He was way beyond just little old “keep the 
change ’’—he gave bills! He stuffed the mass of paper into 
his pocket without counting it. 

He reverted again to the maid. She must be trim, slender, 
dark, with big eyes and a lot of wavy hair. She would 
answer the bell, wake him up in the morning and lay out 
his pyjamas in the evening. He began to have slight doubts 
as to his mother’s approval. Their waitresses—when they 
had any—had always been huge, broad-backed, hairy 
peasants— Swedes, Finns, Lithuanians— Croats even! He 
wondered if there had been any arriére-pensée in this selec- 
tion of female Brobdingnagians on the part of his mother. 
Shy old mater! He remembered now a black, fiery little 
Irish girl from Kenmare that his mother had kept only 
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overnight. Yes, the maid must be more like that—slender 
and dark, with big eyes and lots of hair. 

He found himself engaged in conjuring up a very vivid 
picture—a picture that resembled someone strongly. 

His thoughts having now turned to Lulie he ordered 
another brandy and soda. What a wonderful, soft, alluring 
creature she was! Beside her Pauline was a clodhopper—a 
stout clodhopper! He recalled that night in the hallway 
of the bachelor wing at Beausejour—and the next night in 
the rose garden. How reluctant yet how pliant she had 
been! He must have quite a way with him. He projected 
other nights in the rose garden—and elsewhere. 

Tom dressed and hastened from the hotel without asking 
for either Mr. Selby or the ladies, and, having purchased 
two dozen American Beauties at a florist’s on Fifth Avenue, 
called for Lulie ina hansom. He 
had never ridden in one before and 
felt rather rakish in consequence. 





There was something unusually 
intimate in being jiggled up and 
down that way on the seat, and 
when the horse stopped unexpe ct- 
edly you were tossed backward in 
delicious confusion. 

They dined expensively at a 
rather poor restaurant in the 
Park, talking in innuendoes, and 
reached the theater at the end 
of the first act. He wondered 
several times whether what Win- 
gate had said about his wife was 
true—that she was only playing 
with him? He thought about it a 
good deal in the theater, and it 
worried his pride somewhat. One 
thing he was sure of—he wasn’t 
just going to hang round Lulie for 
the sake of spending his money 
on her. He felt confident that 
Wingate was flattering himself 
whistling to keep his courage up. 

He had warned Tom not to 
How could he 
she were only 


compromise her! 
compromise her if 
trifling with him? He had no in- 
tention of compromising her any- 
way, but he refused to believe that 
she was not serious with him. 
What did Wingate know about 
it? He had claimed that she made 
him a confidant regarding her 
affairs! Well, she might talk over 
her affairs with her husband sim- 
ply for the purpose of putting him 
off the track. Besides, at the time 
of the farnous marital conference 
in the Welfleets’ garden Lulie had 
known him only an hour or so. 
She couldn’t have talked him over 
much, that was sure! There was 
nothing in it. During the last act 
he pressed his arm against hers 
and received an answering »res- 
sure that filled him with ecstasy. 

On the way home in the han- 
som he kissed her twice before 
they reached her apartment. In 
spite of his violence she promised 
to drive with him again the fol- 
lowing evening, and he stood for 
several minutes on the sidewalk 
in front of her apartment house 
holding her hand. But she did 


not ask him to come in. 
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envelope, thanked him, and rose to go 

Pauline’s name had not been mentione 
not thought of her for over twenty-four 
thousand dollars in bills in his pockets s 


necessary 








Tom noted the figures carefully upot 
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whose self-esteem rose as Chicle | 


younded upwar 
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—— slept late the next morn- 

ing, and after a hearty break- 

fast in his sitting room dressed in a leisurely fashion and 
then strolled over to the Selby apartment in search of his 
patron, whom he found as usual smoking contemplatively 
before the window. 

“Well,” said Selby slyly, after the first salutations were 
over, “I see Chicle got a move on!” 

“Tt came up nobly to the scratch,” answered Tom. 
‘What shall I tell ’em to-day? They expect the very 
atest information, you know.” 

“So-ho!” exclaimed Selby. “‘Got a job already?” 

“A sort of one.” 

““Where?”’ 


“ Downstairs. 


There’s a firm of brokers right in the 
hotel. They say they’ll pay me a good salary based on any 
business I bring in. Of course I didn’t have any orders 
for them, but I passed along your tip on Chicle. Are you 
doing anything in the market this morning?” 

Selby seemed amused. 

“You might buy me a couple of thousand shares round 
46,”” he agreed carelessly. ‘But let it go if it touches 48.” 


“Love Me, Tom! I Can't Live Without You 


Other stocks were neglected, and the 
ticker indulged in all sorts of speculat 
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h her to her apartment. She would have to fish or cut 
bait. He wasn't going to be made a fool of any longer. 
He'd find out-——-know where he stood. 

Muttering these and similar expressions he entered 
Wertheim & Wertheim’s and was immediately surrounded 
by a crowd of anxious investors who demanded to be told 

ything that Mr. Selby had let drop that morning about 

icle. Tom assured them that it was all right—still good, 
adding a few imaginary trimmings of the same general 
pattern out of his own head. The stock, however, did not 
display its customary firmness and backed and filled up to 
the time the market closed, the last quotation being two 
points below the highest for the day. At five minutes after 
three Wertheim excitedly dragged him into the inner office. 

“Look here,”’ he ejaculated, “I don’t like the way Chicle 
s acting. We've got close onto nineteen thousand shares 
in this office, and most of it is on five points margin. Are 
you sure it’s all right? Nobody’s been unloading on us?” 

“Of course not!"’ returned Tom with impatience. “It’s 
as good as gold. I didn’t tell you to load up with it, any- 
way. You bought at your own risk. I merely repeated 
what Mr. Selby told me about it.” 

Wertheim was chewing the end of his cigar in great 
agitation. All his usual savoir-faire had disappeared. “It’s 
true Mr. Selby has been buying—but, then, he’s 
been selling too,”’ he said. ‘He probably has other 
brokers. He may be running a pool of his own. It 
means ruin te me and my brother if he is. Why, 


we may have been buying Selby’s own 
900 


Ch 


stock all the time 

“Nonsense!” retorted Tom. “He 
is giving me all his business just now. 
You needn't worry.” 

Wertheim’s little gimlet eyes were 
fastened on Tom's face. 

“I know you think so!”’ he answered 
“But you might be mistaken. 
And if you were, Wertheim & Wertheim 
would be busted—that’s all. I'd get 
out to-morrow morning—sell in Lon- 
don before the opening, in fact—if I 
thought there was any chance of your 


soberly. 


being wrong.” 

“There’s no use being so excited 
about it!’’ tartly answered Tom. 
‘Everything’s all right. The stock will 
probably keep on going up all the way 
to par. But if you'd feel any better 
about it I'll ask Selby when he comes 
in this evening what he thinks.” 

“The trouble is,’ explained Wertheim anx- 
iously, “I’m going to Schenectady at four o'clock. 
If we're going to get out of Chicle I'll have to 
cable London to-night.” 

“Couldn't I telephone to you in Schenectady?” 
inquired Tom. 

“I don’t know where I shall be staying,” re- 
plied Wertheim dejectedly. ‘“Shan’t know until I 
get there. But ! could telegraph you as soon as I arrive when 
and where to call me up. Will that inconvenience you?” 

““No—not at ail!” said Tom generously, realizing that 
after all he was in a measure responsible for the rise in 
Chicle and for Wertheim’s embarrassment. “I'll call you 
up before midnight and let you know what Mr. Selby says. 
I'll be glad to do that for you.” 

Wertheim looked relieved. 

“Thanks—awfully!" he ejaculated. 

It was all rather a bore to Tom, but he felt under obliga- 
tions to Wertheim-—they were partners in a way. He'd 
taken nearly four thousand dollars out of the firm. It 
wouldn't be much trouble, after all, to call the broker up 
on the long-distance telephone. He could do it right from 
Lulie’s apartment. Lulie! How could he wait until eight 
o'clock to see her? 

le ordered a drink for himself in the café, and then 
called Lulie’s number on the telephone, only to be told by 
her maid that her mistress was out and not expected back 
until six o'clock, It was raining, and the hotel air was 
heavy and depressing. Disconsolately he threw himself into 
one of the leather chairs in the foyer. Yes, it was time to 
know where he stood with Lulie! He'd ask her to go away 
with him that very night. He had money enough for the 
present. This suspense was insupportable. He could fix 
things up with Wingate somehow. He wouldn’t make a 
row if he was satisfied that Lulie really loved someone else. 
There was nothing in it any other way. It was all or noth- 
ing. They couldn't stay as they were. His cigarette case 
became exhausted and he refilled it at the cigar counter. 
At five o’clock he went upstairs, bathed and began to dress 
for the evening. 

His preparations completed, he rang for the evening 
papers and a gardenia, which he placed in the buttonhole 
of his dress coat. He had still an hour to wait before it 
should be time to call for Lulie. The valet had pulled 
down the curtains of his sitting room and turned on the 
lights, and now Tom put a match to the fire and sat down 
before it in ar armchair. Outside, the rain drove in heavy 
gusts against the windows. He was very tired, and his 


What a Wonderful, 
Soft, Atluring Crea 
ture She Was! 


right eye and temple ached fiercely. Now and then the 
muscles of his legs gave spasmodic jerks. He leaned back 
his head and closed his eyes, listening to the soft snapping 
of the coal in the grate. The warmth was comforting to 
his soul. Soon he became drowsy. Just as he was on the 
point of falling asleep there came an unexpected knock 
upon the door behind 
him. 

“Come in!” he an- 
swered automatically, 
thinking it might be a 
boy with a letter or the 
perennial pitcher of ice 
water. Then to his sur- 
prise and embarrass- 
ment he discovered that 
it was Pauline, and he 
staggered shamefacedly 
to his feet. “‘Why, Paul- 
ine!” he stammered. 


She was in a low-cut evening gown; her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes unnaturally 
bright; and he noticed that she was twisting 
her fingers nervously as she came teward 
him. 

“Tom!” she besought him, almost pa- 
thetically. “‘Where have you been all this 
time?” 

He muttered something about having been very busy 
looking down like a schoolboy before her frank gaze. 
Something told him that just as he had intended to have 
it out with Lulie, Pauline had come to have it out with him. 
She was close beside him now, looking at him with intent, 
pleading eyes. 

“How badly you look!” she exclaimed. “Is anything 
the matter?” 

“T don’t feel very fit,” he replied awkwardly. It occurred 
to him that it wasn’t exactly the thing for a girl to drift 
into a fellow’s room like that. Suppose her mother should 
come along! 

“Don’t you want to come into the drawing-room?” he 
asked in a weak voice. He would have given all the money 
in his pocket to have been there. 

“No,” she said, and her voice sounded curiously flat. 
“T wanted to see you alone.”” She paused. “‘ Haven't you 
anything to say to me? We haven't seen each other for 
nearly a week, and we've been right across the hall from 
each other all the time.” 

Again Tom tried to stammer out some sort of explana- 
tion. It was beastly rude, he admitted—rotten, in fact 
but there had been so much to do—business and all that, 
for her father—he hoped now he'd got started it would be 
different—they’d have to go to the theater or something 
soon; he stopped, realizing that he was talking into the 
air. Pauline was watching him anxiously. Already her 
instinct toid her that the situation was hopeless. Indeed, 
she had suspected it to be so from the first night upon the 
yacht, and the suspicion had been strengthened by what 
had occurred upon the mountain. But she was unwilling 
to let Tom go without a struggle. He was standing before 
the fire, his head upon his breast, unwilling or afraid to 
meet her eyes. 

“Tom!” she cried, and in her voice there was a note of 
agonized yearning. 

He looked up—he could not do less—and his lips 
quivered. After all, he was only twenty-two. He hadn't 
meant to hurt Pauline—didn’t want to hurt her. Her face 
was close to his now, and he could see big tears in her eyes. 
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“‘I— Pauline!” he choked. “I guess I’ve been a brute! 

“No! No!” she protested, holding out her arms to him. 
“You've been a perfect dear—always! Tom! Oh, Tom!” 
She pressed one arm to her eyes and, before he could draw 
away, threw the other round his neck. ‘“‘Love me!” she 
sobbed with her head on his shoulder. ‘‘ Love me, Tom! 
I can’t live without you!” 

Tom, wretched with self-reproach, put both arms round 
her. 

“Don’t, Pauline!” he ordered. “You mustn’t. You're 
all upset. You're not yourself!” 

She shook her head, weeping convulsively. 

“T love you! I love you! You must love me! I shall 
die without you! Say you love me! Tom! Say you love 
me!” She clung to him like a frenzied child. 

“Pauline!” he answered sharply. ‘“‘ You must stop! 
Do you hear? Stop! This—this won’t do at all! I'm 
very fond of you, of course. You know that. But I 
don’t love you—the way you mean!” 

“Oh!” she sobbed, letting her arms fall away from 
him. “Oh!” 

She drew back slowly, almost reluctantly, her face 
burning with a deep crimson, in spite of her wet cheeks. 

“Oh!” she cried, her voice vibrating with shame 
and anger. “Oh! I hate you! I hate you!” 

And turning on her heel she rushed out of the room. 

Tom stood there, shocked and humiliated, appre- 
ciating fully that he and no one else was responsible 

for this unpleasant scene, yet endeavoring to con- 
vince himself that he had not at any time inten- 
tionally deceived Pauline as to his feelings toward 
her. His attempt at self-justification, however, was 
far from satisfactory. He had really played fast 
and loose with her—even if it was equally true that 
she had taken rather more for granted than the cir- 
cumstances warranted. Poor Pauline! 

Astout figure blocked the threshold, and Tom sud- 
denly found himself confronted by poor Pauline’s 
father. The little man was glaring at him aggres- 
sively, a large cigar blazing fiercely in front of his 
bellicose features. Slamming the door behind him 
without turning round, he advanced toward the rug 
on which Tom was standing, removed the cigar with 
his left hand and clenched his right a short distance 
away from Tom’s nose. 

“You young whippersnapper!”” he shouted. “What 
you mean by treatin’ my Pauline this way? I thought 
everybody thought—it was all fixed up ‘tween her and 
you! Now she’s gone in there to her room cryin’ her eyes 
out! What d’you say to her, eh? You tell me—see!” 

He made a rather ridiculous figure—suggesting an old 
hen trying to turn gamecock in defense of her offspring. 
Tom’s feeling of self-abasement instantly turned to irrita- 
tion. 

“I didn’t say anything to her!"”’ he retorted. ‘‘She did 
all the talking herself!" 

Pa Selby glowered at him indignantly. 

“IT guess she wouldn’t take on so unless you was partly 
to blame!” he returned in heat. ‘ Anyhow, I won’t have 
my little girl talked to so’s to make her cry. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.” 

“T tell you I said nothing to her at all!’ answered Tom 
stubbornly. “If you ask her she'll tell you so herself.”’ 

Selby rubbed his chin and returned the cigar to his 
mouth. He had not intended to precipitate a quarrel wit! 
Tom. 

“What was the trouble about?”’ he demanded. 

*“*Ask her,”’ answered Tom, feeling that the least he 
could do was to be loyal to a lady who had made him an 
avowal. 

Selby twisted the cigar round in his mouth. 

“Look here,” he said finally. ‘Perhaps it’s none of my 
business. Only a lovers’ quarrel, maybe?” 

Tom shook his head. 

Selby turned color. 

“Say, you don’t mean you ain’t in love with Pauline, do 
you?” 

“That is the fact,”’ answered Tom shortly. 

“My God!” exclaimed the manufacturer. He sank 
helplessly into the armchair. “‘What on earth you been 
hangin’ round her all summer for? I thought you were as 
good as engaged.” 

“T like your daughter very much,” said Tom with 
dignity. ‘But that’s entirely different from getting mar- 
ried to her.” 

“You must have thought I was dead stuck on you!” 
declared Mr. Selby with a shade of disgust. ‘‘ Look at the 
business I offered to give you. Did you suppose I'd do 
that for any young feller that just came along? Dear me! 
This is awful!” 

He smoked dejectedly during an embarrassed interval 
of several minutes. Then he looked up at Tom with an 
effort at geniality. 

“Look here!”” he began good-naturedly. “I imagine 
things ain’t so bad that they can’t be mended. I guess 
Pauline was a little too much in a hurry. You mustn’t 
mind that! Of course you like her! Everybody likes her. 
She’s a sweet, fine, noble girl—and she’s all her mother 
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and me has got. We couldn’t be happy a minute without 
I know that. You 
got to get married sometime. Now, why not Pauline? 
She’ll be a rich girl some day.” 

He looked eagerly at Tom’s face. 

“T don’t want to marry for money,” replied Tom, with 
a sharp prick of his almost dormant conscience. 

“Tt ain’t marryin’ for money!” Mr. Selby assured him. 
“T wouldn’t suggest your marryin’ Pauline without you 
loved her. But nobody could help lovin’ Pauline. Come 
now! Think it over! There ain’t a smarter, prettier girl to 
be found anywheres than my little Pauline!” 

Tom shook his head. 

“It’s no use, Mr. Selby,” he answered. “I don’t love 
your daughter. I can’t marry her.” 

There was a long silence. At length Mr. Selby said very 
slowly: 

“Listen here, Mr. Kelly! I'll give you a million dollars 
in cash if you'll marry my daughter.” 

Tom turned half sick. It had been one thing to play 
with the idea of marrying for monev; it was another to 
discover that he was the kind of person who others believed 
would deliberately sell himself for money. It was a refined 
distinction, but it was nevertheless true that for the first 
time he saw the degrading position in which his conduct 
had placed him. He was dizzy, faint, nauseated almost. 

“No!” he groaned. “No!” 

His coat and tall hat were lying upon the sofa, and he 
put them on hurriedly. 

“Well, I didn’t mean to say anything began Mr. 

Selby apologetically—but Tom had fled. The old man 
hook his head several times with a puzzled air. “ Well, 
what do you think of that!” he remarked to his cigar. 
“Well!” he shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Poor Pauline!” And 
he sighed deeply. 

Tom made his way down the marble staircase to the 
hotel office like one who walks in his sleep. He hardly 


she was happy. She sets a store by you 


knew where he was going—his only idea being to escape 
from the tentacles of the Selbys. He was half blind from 
headache, and in addition he was almost ill with disgust 
and shame. Automatically he walked to the bar and drank 
It still lacked three quarters of an hour 
to seven and he sat down in a corner and ordered another 
The Selby situation had 
no more tips on Chicle, no more order 


a glass of whisky. 


whisky and a siphon of carbonic. 


blown wide open 
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He now clearly perceived his actual relationship to these 
people, whose guest he still was. Luckily he could termi 
nate his dependence upon the Selby hospitality. He could 
and would at once call for his bill at the office and pay it 
himself. To-morrow he would take rooms somewhere els¢ 

unless something happened with Lulie. He would tell her 
about his experiences, and it might incline her to be more 
acquiescent in his wishes. He did not ask himself what 
those wishes were exactly; he merely knew that their 
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the great city except for Lulie, and he was solitary and 





miserable. She was the only person who meant any 
to him 

A new element crept unexpectedly into his feelings 
toward her—a longing to be with her simply because she 
was friendly and interested in his welfare—a desire to be 
somewhere where he belor ged, or at least was understood 
Unconscious of the fact, Tom suddenly began to be home- 
sick for the first time in his life. He filled his tall glass 
from the siphon and drank half of it, and for some reason 
it made the ache over his eye seem less acute, though his 
whole head buzzed and throbbed. He began to pity him- 
self. The Selbys had treated him badly, had willfully 
misconstrued a frank and disinterested friendship. Pauline 
was a man hunter cheated of her prey. Her father had 
deliberately kicked him out into the street because he 
refused to be bought. A million dollars! He ground his 
teeth impotently, refusing now to admit that he had laid 
himself open to the accusation of being a fortune hunter. 
They were a cold-blooded lot, these rich parvenus! A rot 
ten bunch, that Ne wport crowd! 

He rose uncertainly and making his way to the office 
demanded his bill. He was amazed to find that it amounted 
to over a hundred dollars. While paying it he recalled his 
promise to telephone to Wertheim at Schenectady. Well, 
Wertheim would 
to decide for himself what to do. Under the circum 
stances the broker had better sell in London next morning 
before the opening. He would call him up from Lulie’s and 
suggest his doing so. With this in mind he requested the 
mail clerk to forward by messenger any telegram that 
might come for him to Mrs. Wingate’s, whose address he 
wrote down upon a card. 

As he drove in the heavy rain up Fifth 


Fifty-seventh Street he felt that only to be near Lulie 


he couldn't get any more tips from Selby. 
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Copperheads 


N'! BODY, except possibly in carefully selected company 
and behind carefully closed doors, says the enemy 
ought to conquer. Copperheads in the Civil War did not 
say that. 

They said simply that the war was a failure; that the 
cause for which it was waged was a bad or dubious cause 
to begin with; and even if it had been a good cause, to win 
it by force of arms was manifestly impossible. 

They cited its frightful cost in life and wealth, and 
pointed out that all the dire sacrifice could be stopped 
immediately by the very simple expedient of letting the 
seceding states alone. 

They criticized every means by which the war was car- 
ried wn and were great champions of freedom of speech. 
They held that the war, while speciously purporting to 
extend liberty to the blacks, was really enslaving the North 
to Lincoln’s odious tyranny, and they anticipated some 
suffragettes by more than half a century in dubbing the 
President a czar. 

They wanted peace and evolved various schemes by 
which it might be achieved—surrender being the basic 
condition of all of them. Such men are acting with our 
people’s enemy as much as though they were in physical 
fact dampening the powder of our soldiers and sharpening 
the swords of the foe. They are trying to defeat us, for 
to take away a people’s sense of justification and hope of 
victory is to defeat them. They are mocking sacrifices 
while they weep over them, for they are saying the sacrifices 
were patently silly and futile. 


Stop Thief! 


MONG all the pests that beset rural life none is more 
vexatious and elusive than the automobile thief. This 
species of mucker usually lives in the city and preys upon 
farmers and owners of large places anywhere within forty 
miles of home. His depredations vary all the way from 
simple trespass to thefts of fruit and vegetables and to 
malicious mischief of all sorts. 

Saturdays and Sundays are the special field days of this 
petty criminal, though any pleasant day between April 
and December will do as well. At this season of the year 
he likes to make a day of it and take his lunch with him. 
it is characteristic of his tribe to strew paper lunch boxes, 
oiled papers, eggshells and uneaten sandwiches in every 
handy piece of woodland or on well-kept lawns. 

After a luncheon eaten on private grounds the lawless 
pienickers go foraging, and if they are lucky, as they too 
often are, they fill the tonneau of their car with melons, 
grapes and other fruit and with vegetables and return to 
town with considerable loot. Usually the damage they do 
amounts to more than their stealings. 

They have a special fondness for building fires. To own- 
ers of woodland they are a dangerous menace, for many 
forest fires have been traced to members of this lawless 
breed, who are as indifferent to the dangers of fire as they 
are to the rights of others. 

Some of these offenders are of the hoodlum type, but 
quite as many drive their own high-priced cars and have a 
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certain appearance of respectability. When warned off 
private property they become indignant and insulting and 
can scarcely be ousted by anything short of force. It is 
needless to add that people of this stripe would be the first 
to howl for the police if anyone should invade their own 
premises. 

During the past season farmers have suffered from raids 
of automobile thieves more severely than ever before. It is 
high time for motorists’ associations to take the matter in 
hand and endeavor to put an end to the nuisance; for if it 
continues farmers and local police authorities must com- 
bine and take drastic measures for their own protection. 


The Gamble 


AVING borrowed twenty billion dollars in a strictly 

moral manner, the British Government is considering 
a lottery—to the extent, at least, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer recently told the House of Commons he was 
inclined to appoint a committee to study the subject. 

They do not call it a lottery, for that word has a disrep- 
utable sound to Anglo-Saxon ears. They call it an issue 
of premium bonds. The idea—indorsed by distinguished 
economists—is to issue bonds bearing two and a half or 
three per cent interest instead of five per cent, and to put 
the difference between five per cent and whatever rate of 
interest the bonds bear into a fund to redeem, at a pre- 
mium, bonds drawn by lot. Every bondholder would get 
his principal and two and a half or three per cent interest; 
certain lucky holders would get a handsome premium in 
addition. 

It proposes, of course, an appeal to the ineradicable 
gambling instinct in men. Its advocates argue, no doubt 
correctly, that a good many people whom the certainty of 
five per cent left cold would quite warm up to a one-in-ten 
chance of ten per cent or a one-in-twenty chance of twenty 
per cent. 

The French, who are not only past masters in the science 
of investment but have a candid—and disconcerting 
habit of looking human nature in the face without blush- 
ing, have always tacked a lottery feature to bond issues of 
the highest respectability. Among gay Latins it has always 
been popular. 

We doubt that England will do it, and are quite certain 
the United States will not. We say we are devoted to a 
scheme of things under which every man shall be treated 
alike and have an equal chance. How, then, could our 
Government deliberately set up a scheme under which the 
many would get but a small return while the lucky few got 
a large return? 

That difficulty does not bother a Frenchman, because he 
knows there is a large measure of buncombe in our pro- 
fessions of strict equality; and in our hearts we like a 
scheme under which there is a big element of chance, 
because we are all hoping to draw one of the lucky num- 
bers. But we are not French. We like the gamble, but 
would not admit it officially. 


Using Credit 


BIG banker points out that great care should be used 

in offering securities to the public now. A state, city 
or business corporation that floats an issue of bonds when 
the Government is from time to time applying for immense 
amounts of credit necessarily competes with the Govern- 
ment and makes its task harder. 

Unless it is a refunding operation, the state, city or cor- 
poration, having borrowed the money, will spend it for 
materials and labor; and there again it competes with the 
Government, which is requiring vast quantities of mate- 
rials and labor for war purposes. 

Therefore, the banker argues, every proposed bond issue 
should be considered very carefully to see whether it is 
really necessary at this time; and it should be postponed, 
unless it can really justify itself, in view of the nation’s war 
needs. 

But the same argument applies with equal force to every 
private use of credit. Your hundred-dollar operation 
draws upon the available stock of credit, labor and mate- 
rials just as much relatively as the corporation's million- 
dollar operation. 

The public need of your hundred dollars is the same 
relatively as of the corporation’s million dollars. It is a 
bad time to go needlessly into debt. 


The Enemies at Home 


N THIS great national crisis conservatism has been 

much more conspicuously serviceable than radicalism. 
It is not Penrose or Lodge who has been using the power 
of a great public office to dampen the powder, but La Fol- 
lette. No party of Wall Street plutocrats has sought to 
make the cause for which the nation is offering its blood 
and faith look contemptible; but the Socialist Party has. 
When the times call with a fateful voice for the highest 
codrdination of energy and the greatest production, the 
Steel Trust cheerfully accepts Government prices, which 
are about half those prevailing in the markets; while the 
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most radical labor organization pretty openly devotes 
itself to throwing the machinery out of gear, so far as it is 
able. Instances might be multiplied. 

Already one meets daily with good citizens who are draw- 
ing the easiest deduction from Russia. Socialists are in the 
saddle there. 

Radicalism took complete possession of the country —it 
being perhaps the second time in history when radicalism 
ever had complete possession of a big country. And you 
see what they are doing with it! 

At a rare time, when a great majority of the people have 
a public cause to which they are really devoted and which 
engages their emotions, when they are sacrificing life to 
that cause and every sacrifice will undoubtedly give it a 
higher sanction in their hearts, they look at the more 
conspicuous happenings; and it seems that radicalism is 
pretty largely disserviceable to their cause. 

Now ordinarily radicalism is serviceable; but a good 
deal of it—and that, often, the more conspicuous portion 
is but lightly anchored to fact. Much of it is simply a non- 
conforming temperament—inveterately pugnacious, as in 
La Follette’s case, or inveterately critical. War, presenting 
a vast, unavoidable fact and supremely demanding con- 
formity, tends to make it disserviceable. In this country, 
at any rate, it is by way of acquiring a popular disrepute. 


Food Education 


HE Food Administration’s program for reducing home 

use of the foodstuffs most available for export is per- 
fectly simple and easy. 

Any family, with no hardship, expense, or even incon- 
venience, can eat corn, rye or Graham bread in place of 
white bread at least one day a week; can substitute vege- 
tables, fish and fowl for beef and pork to the small extent 
the administration suggests; can use somewhat less ani- 
mal fats by resorting to vegetable oils. 

It is perfectly easy now, when a great motive for saving 
certain foods appeals to every patriotic mind. 

In ordinary times, when no great object that roused 
popular enthusiasm was at stake, it would have been 
impossible; for experience shows that only by a mighty 
jolt can people be shaken out of their customary dietary 
habits. 

That is why this program promises to develop a value 
which will far outlast the war. It will amount to a great, 
practical, popular education in the use of food. Hereafter, 
we believe, American dietary habits will be more flexible 
and we shall nourish ourselves more economically. If there 
is a scant wheat crop and white bread is dear, this war 
experience will have taught us to meet the situation by 
shifting to corn and rye. We shall have learned to use 
wholesome substitutes for butter and lard when those 
articles are scarce. We shall always be much readier to 
adjust our diet to our actual food resources, because war 
experience will have shown us how easily it may be done. 

Incidentally the whole business of distributing foodstuffs 
is getting surveyed with an earnestness that promises 
enduring improvements. 

We need now hearty and universai coéperation all along 
the line, but especially in every kitchen. Hereafter we 
shall feed ourselves more scientifically, which may easily 
amount to a national benefit of incalculable proportions. 


The Obstructionists 


HE first-class and second-class mail that comes to our 
desk contains much complaint. And there is much 
ground for complaint. 

Plenty of people are putting profits before patriotism. 
Some leaders and organizations of labor are as ready to 
fight out a little private war for their private gain as though 
the nation were at peace. Some representatives of capital 
are unwilling to abate a jot of their old stiff-necked, stupid 
hostility to all labor organization. Asbad as either of them 
are those distinguished statesmen who wished to enrage 
Northwestern farmers against the Government and against 
the war. 

War-obstructing enemy helpers in Congress naturally 
raise the temperature of patriotic blood. Notorious faults 
of that body are especially irritating at this time. Among 
those, out of Congress, who placed themselves in violent 
opposition to the President and his Cabinet in the two 
years preceding our declaration of war, there are a few who 
cannot resist the temptation to heave a brick now. 

The ancient battle between haves and have-nots finds 
abundant opportunity to rage; and there is plenty of 
demagoguery on one side of it and plenty of selfishness on 
the other. 

Whether it is your habit to view public affairs from the 
conservative right or the radical left or the center, you can 
find much to complain about. 

But the great mass movement has the right direction 
and velocity. We have caught the stroke. In Wall Street 
and in the corner grocery, in shops and on farms, scores of 
millions are in the attitude of hearty, vigorous codperation 
with the Government. Broadly, we are going right—and 
we are going to win. 
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tion of the work 
In spite of that 
fact, the 


naval 








eat and the Near Great 
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Life on an flmerican Destroyer im the Danger Zone 


omething—or nothing--to be a foretop lookout 
on an American des this submarine war. A 
word down the voice tube to the foreshortened figures 
iddied in sheepskins on the bridge, and a splinter of 
histor 2zunched. But—‘“ Periscope—two points 
A sure one spikes the blank and furtive 
Rather it is a barrel, or cotton bails, a 
tub, an empty whaleboat torn by shells. 
Aboard we have come to 


troyer in 


may bel 


' 


a dead Chinaman. 


We joined the “ Limie” gobs, also, 
lo battle with the Hun, 

ind we are 'waiting patiently 
1 Frit 


who will not run. 


One hour on, 


three off, throughout the twenty-four of 
watch allows, with other duties, sleep in two-hour 
spell But a single hour in the foretop is all that any vision 
and a right tension of mind for the duty can endure. You 

period feeling like having been squeezed to 
Eyes hint of a pro- 
yet, in port again, the hunger comes to 


such a 


ough a knothole. 


treacherous gamble. 
Aloft a rop lung within a tiny cylinder. You sit on 
a fatalist in a white cap that just tops two 
This may wave through 
an icy drizzle that shoots needles into 
age that, 


it and hecorne 
steel hoops stretched with canvas. 
event ‘ ,i 
torpedoes aside, gives better 

Coney. A destroyer is 
ife blade, a warren of clutching men in 


hing high up at 


, a roar of burning oil. 


The Rusty Elephant’s Troubles 


SF ASICK? It is to laugh, or die. You shin below to 
WJ grab submarine turkey— canned salmon-—in one hand, 
cooks on the bounce; from a thick mug 
pill coffee down your locker. You want a 
round a stanchion. It’s enough 
just as the navy says of so much 
und keep your temper, Any minute the Hun Nemesis may 
rise alongside, guns thunder, blood spurt, a fish—that is, 
a torpedo—-flip into your bunk; and your thoughts be as 
But 


0 galle \ 


in the other, to 


since 
tail to wrap monkeywise 


to get away with it 


far from anything heroic as from steak and onions. 
you do get a new angle on this freedom of the seas. 
fairer moments; and a June morning off 
vast of Ireland brought them. Two men on 
the sights of Number Four gun, 


et there are 


wedged betweer 


were sneaking a smoke. Black tiny birds fretted the 
calm sea; olive porpoises corkscrewed their swift snouts 
fathoms deep; and gulls, with chinchilla wings and 
canary eyes, played their game of dangerously shaving 
past the bow. To think, up in the top there, was to consider 
wildly of wars and gentler eras, as one does in listening 
to good music. Navigator and sextant stumped up the 
bridge ladder for their eight-o’clock sight. A tern relaxed 
his wings to splash upon a prey. Straight under, the galley 
activities wafted forth delicious odors. 

We had on our hands, as usual, the rusty elephant of a 
tramp ship, escorting her. She was the Ara-something— 
memorable by her odd cargo of copper ore and oranges. 
At twilight her S O S had sought us. Not that she was 
strafed and helpless, but nervous skippers nearing the 
war zone know we are about, and naturally value speed 
and guns for company. Aboard this one, as we stood by, 
a Falstaff, with a square red beard, quaked atop the deck- 
house. Two gunners at their after four-point-seven kept it 
trained on us until all secret challenges were answered. 
A brisk signal bey wagged his red-and-yellow flags, and 
below a terrier ran in circles. A listless crew, in soiled 
white shirts and dungarees, sagged the life lines. Our 
quartermaster helped to achieve this dialogue 


ARA. We took you for a submarine at first and destroyed 
all our confidential documents. 

We. Can we be of any assistance? 

ArA. Thank you. No assistance required. 
we change course for the 

We. We are very sorry about those papers. 

ARA. Pray do not mention it. We shall report the mat- 
ter on reaching port. 


At midnight 


Whence it seemed that we were fighting no less for the 
chivalry of the seas than to maintain their etiquette. 

This morning my relief was late. Below at last, I headed 
for the wash room to soak my face in salt water and boil 
eggs at the steam vent. Returning forward, the hum of 
our forced draft was mounting like a siren. We began to 
smoke; amidships a gunner’s mate of the torpedo watch 
stamped on the thin steel over Number Two fireroom to 
stop it. The whistle spoke hoarsely twice as I reached the 
break of the fo’castle. From the bridge annunciators came 
a voice ordering twenty-five knots, the shout to man that 
Number Four—bow—gun; and our lean tireless captain 
kited out of the wardroom passage and up the ladder. 
Then, from all about, the throbbing tocesin of the General 
Quarters alarm, which ushers a ship into action. 











United States Torpedo-Boat Destroyer Sterrett 


My station was to learn from the executive which 
waist gun would be manned, shift its voice tube down in 
the forward compartment, then to stick on the bridge. The 
word was “No. gun!” The tube switch was kept 
set for it. Small chance to get below, anyway. The gui 
crew round the hatch pressed upward; the whole deck 
force off watch swarmed acrobatically up the lower ladder 
“No. gun!”’ I passed the word. Plugmen and pointers 
clustered about and swung her. The sight setter clamped 
on his leather headgear. The cover was torn from an am- 
munition box and a loader caught a shell in his arms as 
one holds a baby. From the figures hanging over the mat- 
tress windshield, binoculars at eyes that strained straight 
ahead, a bit to starboard, words grew clear and stirring in 
the sudden ordered quiet: 

“Sure—this 
yards!’’—“ Trip your safety on that gadget !"’—-“‘Stand 
to fire!’’—‘*‘ Are you on, down there—on 


“Submarine!” time!’ ‘Eight thousand 


Like a Bottle on its Side 


— movement crept, or appeared to merely 
had prefigured excitement for this swift 
crew of that fo’castle gun seemed made of lead 
all their fingers thumbs. Now was when everyone but you 
appeared lifeless, while he should have raced like a cinema. 
And I had nothing to hurry about! The gray 
mate at the port tube raised an ear, blankly shook his 
head, as though hearing nothing from his hail to the sight 
setters. Our exec., with the habit of upthrusting his chi: 


as he spoke, gave the deflecti yn and ranges impers mally 


poson 


into the upper air: 


“Sever ! 


thousand five hundred! 


one!” 

The sub lay 
bottle lying on its side, and little differen 
mile distance, from any trawler a-harvesting mines 
as we roared forward, my memory flew back to actior 
faced before. The forward gun crew, too, falsely 
blind and spiritless; the youngster fumbling at the sight 
the toll of child labor in a New Jersey glass factory —whi 
“burnt out inside,” his shipmates always 


ahead, a clear, dark shape, queer 
t, in the 


looked 


he was said 

But this, too, stressed a reflex of overeagerness, h: 

even the captain also. 
““Ready?— Fire!”’ he called 


Continually the range and 
repeated. ‘‘Aren’t you ready Read: 


deflection came 


Continued on Page 30 
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“With Campbell's good cheer 


All ready and near 


I carry the summer time 


Right through the year 
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Right through the winter! 


All the tempting flavor of juicy sun- 
ripened tomatoes fresh from the vines is 


; » 3 ~ brought to your table any day in the year by 
L Campbell’s Tomato Soup. And all their invig- 


orating qualities too. 
In the fresh red-ripe field-grown tomato Nature has provided one of her 
finest digestive stimulants. And this becomes doubly valuable, doubly delicious, 


when blended in 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


You could not have a food-product on your 
table more wholesome or more appetizing. 

The tomatoes are brought to us fresh from 
the fields—selected vine-ripened fruit. And 
we make them into soup the same day. 

Every tomato passes under the careful in- 
spection of at least six pairs of eyes. It goes 
through five washings and four strainings. 
This eliminates all skins, seeds and core-fibre. 


What a satisfaction to feel that this nutritious soup is always at hand — 
ready for your table without a minute's delay! Order it from your grocer 
by the dozen or the case now, and be sure of your winter supply. 


\sparagus Clam Chowder 
Beet ( onsomm«e 
Bouillon Julienn 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


- 


~ (GGKUFGHRIBE REDFAND WH), 


The cooking is timed to the minute, regu- 
lated by thermometer, supervised by skillful 
experts. There is no over-cooking; no stewing. 
By the Campbell process the bi ight natural color 
and fragrant aroma are completely retained. 

We combine the pure juice with other choice 
materials, delicately sea- 
soned, in a soup as nour- 


ishing as it is delightful. 


lo Oo 
lomato-Okra 
Vi vt table 
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ermicelli- Tomato 
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Centinued from Page 28) 

He bent and snapped upright his long legs. Five min- 
ites or more the sub had been in sight, but the forward 
gun muzzie was stil! nosing low to the deck. It should 
have lifted high for the trajectory needed by one of its 
smal! size at that distance. Point-blank shots could have 
than luck in landing. But this was the last thing 

1s to grasp. Here was our first sub, remember. 

*Foretop! What's the matter up there? Why 
loesn’t he report?” 


“He did report it, sir,” said the executive, “‘as a spar 


’ 


no better 


afloat Nothing since.’ 

‘Spar! A submarine plain as my nose. Get aloft 
there yourself!" The skipper chafed his hands like cym- 
bals. ‘“‘Why—aren’t—those sights set?"’ He leaned over 
the eld. “You've been getting that range ten minutes. 
What d’you want—me to fire it for you?” 

You conceived the pirates yonder disturbed at their 

iihstiick, with sunlight shining down the conning- 
atch, and muttering ““Amerikaner! Amerikaner! 

“Ready, sir,”’ said our noisy young quartermaster, now 

hardly heard him. His carrot-haired, weathered 

the whee! slightly raised a shoulder. The skipper 
muttered “Sweetbreads for brains aloft there!”’ as the 
exec, swung up the ladder toward them. 

The Hun showed clearer. We boiled on southeast; the 
sub was headed, moving slowly, northwest — at right angles 
to us. Suddenly a white wave licked out along her bow. 
Two seconds, and another, larger wash showed. The 


bottle was settling forward; it rose aft, then was gone 


beneath, ike nothing so much as a turtle surprised on a 
rock and slipping off to bottom. 
‘Missed our chance!” 
“Now what d’ye think of that?” 
What are we all out here for?”’ So the strain relaxed, 
lowly, through degrees of anger, chagrin, to the naked 
pirit of a zest born foiled. 

The officer returned from the foretop. 

“Lookout says he saw her periscopes and two deck guns 
ten minutes ago,” said he disgustedly. ‘“‘ Never reported 
them.” 

“That's it--that sums us!” The captain flung off his 
glass. ‘We didn’t shoot.” 

“A shot would have gone through the capstan, down 
inte our eyes,” reported the tall gun captain from the 
fo’castle. ‘That boot at our sights ” And the Num- 
ber Two gun crew, unable to have pointed sufficiently 


abeam, leveled mute glances upward. 


“Gone!” — “Submerged!” 


Periscope—Close a-Starboard 


[FE fell again to its routine plane. Orders were for stand- 

4 ard speed again, to secure from quarters, find what 
revolutions we had been making. And quietly the skipper 
dictated down the wardroom tube his radio report, for the 
admiral ashore to broadcast, of our position, course, and 
of the sub’s. It had been the average of a destroyer’s feints 
with our Fritz, who always runs. He had submerged too 
far away for us to drop a depth charge. Sc we swung back 
to our elephant of the ore and oranges, since to lose a 
convoy is the black double zero of the game, finding balm 
in the chance that the sub might have been exuding mines 
for us. Only my eggs, when I went for them, were cold. 

‘Firing would have been of about as much use,” laughed 
our chief engineer, coming up from aft and his rifle team of 
the black gang off watch, “‘as wasting Number Six shot on 
ducks on a sandbar two miles off. Moral effect —of 
course; but it would have been on us.” 

The while below, forwatd, cramped among our bunks 
and the wreck of breakfast, arose explanations, excuses, 
charges, the keen nonchalance of enlisted men repeating 
al! that had passed in vivid dialogue. 

Nothing is so tantalizing as failure to score against the 
impossible. As a fact, except for that poor sight setter, we 
had been alert and effective beyond expectation for an 
initial try. Lf only Fritz’s daring in the many days to come 
had stiffened, John Conyngham! 

At twenty knots we sped back to the Ara-something, 
which had zigzagged on, five miles away. Vessels catching 
our alarm on their antennz hove into sight from all diree- 
tions: A two-stacked sloop, a “ Limie”’ destroyer with high 
stiff bow, funnels set at odd spaces apart, waist guns 
properly on the center line; and, last, a tramp-looking 
hulk. She came close, signaling that she was under sealed 
orders from London—and would we take aboard survivors 
from the torpedoed ship Clan Murray, which had been 
sunk at daylight? 

Another phase of the day’s work on patrol, that. We 
lowered the whaleboat, a young ensign and our boson’s 
mate from Saratoga, who also is a man of letters, in charge. 
Black figures in white fluttering cottons were climbing down 
the ship’s grimed sides when that same quartermaster 
offered a diversion. ‘‘ Periscope—close a-starboard!” he 
shouted, right in that nest of vessels. Again we came to 
quarters, veering in eircles like a cat after her tail, until 
the ’scope proved variously, according to one’s eyesight, a 
table leg or a swab handle. 


The whaleboat came alongside, jammed by moist Cin- 
galese with straight, matted hair. Though six hours in the 
water before the Pargus had combed them in, two still 
offered a true touch of the East in the cigarettes stowed 
behind their ears. Either a blanket or a night shirt wrapped 
each. Legs and arms erushed by wreckage had been 
bandaged by their saviors, and were yellow and smelly 
from iodine. They limped across our deck, muttering with 
upcast irises, “Ameri-kan. . . . Allah! Allah!” 

We told them to sit under an after torpedo tube. They 
were too dazed to understand. I had to squat to make 
them sit through dumb show, until a bowlegged little 
gnome with yellow tusks under his lips came to life and 
spoke up in English. He had the most apocryphal name 
Eya Kub Ali Jameson, it was logged; and as we led them 
to the porcelain tiles of the wash room, to fresh bandages 
and iodine, before our gaping crew, he bowed deeply and 
muttered something like ‘“‘ Met ken - 

Three were white men—a ruddy old Scotch gunner of 
the Royal Marine Artillery, a pale little cockney, and a 
north-country man who was calm and talkative, with 
extraordinary blue and steady eyes. He sat under the 
huge hood of a blower and told the tale of the Clan Mur- 
ray—out of Sierra Leone with Australian wheat—that 
many like it since have made so stereotyped. Hit in the 
engine room by an unseen torpedo at four in the morning, 
she had sunk in five minutes. The Pargus had picked up 
sixteen from the crew of sixty; four had died, twelve were 
aboard us. The mate stared at our bulging life preservers, 
which are filled with stuff like milkweed flax, and are navy 
uniform. “If we’d only been made to wear things like 
those,” he said, “‘there’d be more of us here now.”” He had 
plunged into the fireroom for his, and climbing the hatch 
had slid off sheer into the ocean. The radio man had been 
lost. Had we heard his S O S? Probably there was no 
time to send it. We shook our heads. 

The Mohammedans adopted our compartment forward, 
eating in the starboard mess, and quite uncritical whether 
canned Bill’s throat had been cut in Chicago by one of 
the faithful, properly. There they sprawled and dozed, as 
they might have been upon an Oriental bund or before a 
temple, listening to phonograph ragtime—exotie children 
jerked by the Tartars of the West into our benighted ocean. 

That evening we landed them at the nearest port to a 
railway. The blear heights of the Irish Wild West crinkled 
behind the drizzle, as though seen through isinglass. We 
dropped our hook among meager quilts of cultivated green 
spread on the slate scarps—that congested land of Sinn 
Fein, racial drama, and cattle so temperamental that the 
British deylight saving has upset their regimen, according 
to report. I had forgotten the venerable Scot. He had 
slept long down in the petty officers’ quarters. Now he 
staggered above, speechless, hectic with fever—pneu- 
monia. They lowered him into the whaleboat on a litter. 
I had not known that we possessed one. 

At midnight we put to sea again from that open road- 
stead. Radio warnings filled the air; plainly we had 
struck a nest of submarines. 

“To-night’s the night, I guess,”’ said our merry chief as 
I came on watch. “Either we get one of them, or one of 
their ‘moldies’’’—Limie slang for torpedo—“ finishes us.” 

But all night—-nothing. Each five minutes on the bridge 
the Morse C sounded on the wardroom bell, and a mes- 
senger called down the degrees of our course, ever shifting 
according to our zigzag plan. The mess cook on watch 
passes sweet weak coffee from mouth to mouth, mum- 
mied under black sou’westers. The pelorus—dumb com- 
pass—-gives a muffled gleam, getting a fix on some coast 
light. A patrol blinkers madly to keep away from her. 
The sole sharp lookout one can keep is to tally when the 
Old Man might fall out of the moon. 


Fo’castle Pastimes 


WO decks under, in the tiny forwardest compartment — 
closed whenever we skirt a mine field—half crowns are 
chinking in the crap game by the barred battle lantern 
close to the deck. The gun crew on top the hatch chants 
one of those Yo-ho catches that, in times of stress, spread 
through a ship like chicken pox: 
In days of old 
When knights were bold, 
And ships had wooden decks 
The sailors bold 
Fell down the hold 
And broke their bloody necks, 
Yo-ho! —and — broke — their — bloody —necks. 


while Smitty—-GM 3c—gives an Oriental dance on the 
coco matting of Number Two gun, cleated there to keep 
you from slipping in blood. 

The game can have an improbable monotony. A week 
alone out there in the zone, and a destroyer may marvel at 
the vacancy of the ocean; it is too big for any of us, and 
Fritz plays so exasperatingly safe. From your small angle 
of the foretop next week it may seem to swarm with subs 
and derelicts. Either schrecklichkeit is a bluff of sleight-of- 
hand tricks on a stage whereat civilization looks through 
footlights of distorting horror and romance, or a gamble 
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of desperation against forces too vividly close and vile for 
science or the soul to cope with. Is really ten per cent of 
the shipping that passes our way strafed? Or is the whole 
submarine war more like two men blindfolded, jabbing the 
air of the ring? Only there is no audience to laugh—or riot 
when they want their money back. 

Back at the base it is easy, in the gobs’ way, to boast, 
belittle, yap, among other crews ashore. But you are safe 
“behind the net,” sir! Just so it is with an explorer’s tales 
at home, round the club table; neither you, hearing, nor 
he, speaking, can re-create the blood sweat of endurance 
quite as it was. And to-day our edge of the Western 
Ocean is just as savage and remote from all civilization 
that was as, say, is Ellesmere Land. 

Day and night in the wardroom the decoding watc! 
holds the pulse of romance, though only by the wrist. It 
engaged our medical department, sitting at the mess table 
under the salt-and-vinegar caster, suspended swinging 
overhead; with the O. O. D’s relief snoozing in sheepskins 
on the transom, by that most secret chart, divided into 
lettered squares, with a colored pin marking the beat of 
every ship except the pirate ones you ache to flush. It is 
hard to tell, so close to it still, whether a place like Broad- 
way would shudder at the intercepted messages caught by 
our aérial and peked through a trapdoor in the wall from 
the radio shack. The medico runs a pencil over letters and 
digits in the tomes bound in leaden plates, and turns out 
successive gasps like these—abridged, of course: 

Broadcast Submarine reported eleven miles S W Steam- 
ers keep off 

H M S ——— escorting Auronia request H MS re- 
lieve and return patrol 

Schooner afire to water's edge Lat - Long 

SOS from EMY please do hurry submarine chasing 
course EN E Lat - Long 
falling alongside 

To all British men-o’-war we are hit one of holds on 
fire 

Look out for three boatloads survivors drifting 085 
Lat Long 

Can you reach us in fifteen minutes 

Are there any survivors Any women Any children 

Fresh-laid mine with eight horns drifting ten miles 
WswWw trawler notified 


has got range shells 


Broadway might laugh, for a pharmacist’s mate, with a 
neatly trimmed beard—since we were last in France 
engages in this, at intervals between the “ Mark—261 
called down from the bridge, of time and course, to be 
entered in a ledger. 


Blind Fighting Blind 


HUS day after day stories spell themselves out with the 

repression of the French school, the quick fire of a ten- 
cent film. You plunge, with roaring blowers, “kettles all 
lit off for thirty ’’—all boilers steaming at thirty knots—to 
the position of a ship sinking too fast to sign her name; 
search a day, perhaps five hundred miles off the coast, and 
have to limp back, short of oil, at eight knots, unable even 
to zigzag; so the wildest “moldy” could get you. Memory 
is ineffaceable of blank acres where all must have drowned 
or drifted in boats beyond help. You overtake four little 
trawlers who have left their buoyed mines, and come upor 
a huge tramp, well down by the stern, a jury sail rigged, 
men in a lifeboat lashed alongside. One of the Limie hor- 
ticultural fleet stands by to tow her at two knots, till the 
breakers reach her well deck, which begins to vomit wheat 
sacks; and she plunges down, with a final wiggle of the 
maintop. 

Sometimes you think that Fritz doesn’t want to get us. 
Weare landmarks, lighthouses for his prey; where destroy- 
ers are, there also will be merchantmen. His purpose is 
single—for them; torpedoes are costly, and strafing us at 
the rare times when he could would be but cutting a head 
off the collective naval Gorgon—a defensive measure that 
he rightly scorns. 

Yet we, being the blinder of the two, cannot risk being 
utterly ¢ertain of him before we open fire. The wonder is 
that more “busts”’ are not made. One of us, tearing at 
midnight through a yeasty sea, once let fly at a mine 
sweeper, slow in answering the chalienge. ‘“‘ Not hit,”’ the 
sweeper lightly signaled. ‘‘ Now take a good look at us!” 

It is something to prance, as we did, before the largest 
transport in the world, decks lined with waving, cheering 
sons of Canada, while professional bouquets were wig- 
wagged at us; and in answer we signed “Johnson” quite 
as laconically as the “‘ Balfour” of his greeting. Then to 
lead him up a certain river lined with stone docks, with 
yards and funnels innumerable in the lock basins behind 
stone stalks standing on globes that top the great town 
hall—and be forbidden to mention in a letter home the 
name of that famous city! If that is not Romance, then 
this bloody world has killed her long ago. 

At a minor base we received Operation Order Number 
Two; sealed, naturally. But at quarters the captain said 
that, after a day in port beyond our schedule, we would 
leave for “special and distant” duty, to last for seven days 
at least. The scuttle butt spouted rumor. We guessed 

(Continued on Page 33 
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Always the greatest possible value at the price 

Progressive merchants from coast to coast WI ted Stat t] 
are this week making a special display feature, 
in store and window, of Styleplus suits and 
overcoats. 

The Styleplus Idea: Styleplus are the only 
clothes in America sold on a known price basis. 


Style plus guaranteed quality at a known price 
the country over. 








This policy has made a great hit with the 
men of America. It means that wherever a1 
whenever they buy Styleplus they 4x 
quality and the price. 


Style plus all-wool fabrics + perfect fit 
+ expert workmanship-+ guaranteed wear 


For three years we have maint 
Styleplus at $17 in the face of war conditions. v Book 
We bought in advance, operated on an increas HENRY SONNEBORN & CO.. Inc. 


ingly larger scale and thus kept our costs di , salt ,M 
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1¢ Quartet from 


Ciccolini, Alcock, Verlet and Middleton acid test of direct comparison between 
have sung this world-famed number for their living voices and their Re-Created 
the New Edison in a way that will stir voices has proved this to be true. The 
your emotions to the uttermost depths. illustration is from an actual photograph 
The New Edison Re-Creates their per of this test. Only the New Edison can 
formance with absolute realism. The sustain such a test. 


The NEW EDISON 


“*The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 





Visit the Edison Dealer in your vicinity and ask and a complimentary copy of the new musical 
him to let you hear the Quartet from Rigolett magazine, ** Along Broadway,”’ which will interest 
Write us for the brochure, ‘‘ Music’s Re-Creation,”’ every music lover. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 
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Continued from Page 30 

an attack on Zeebrugge; return to Pier 9, 
Boston: Brest, 
of every gob. There was a certain r ig! 
liberty at a hotel in a tourist region, where 
now the Red Cross remembers Cook rather 
as a sort of Silurian deposit; and then, one 
twilight, we upped hooks and stood ou 
six of us—as I logged—‘‘in colum: 
sections, course psc., standard speed four 
teen knots,’ 
“according to Plan Number F\ 

Three duller nights never beset the 
American Fleet Operating in Europear 

aters—save that a sister boat's sides were 
painted so invisibly white, her decks so 
black, she looked just like a submarine 
awash; and, crossing her bows at two G. M., 
we shaved by a hair letting fly at her. Next 
morning the pith of our orders was posted 
on the bulletin board 


that mind s-eye paradise 





and began to move fe rward 


“The first group of American forces to 
operate in France will probably be met by) 
this ship to-morrow. We shall proceed 
to and then return . 
group,” 

The same night of the famous 
attack on the transports, given out | 
licly July third; so we were not in it. That 
probably is the reason wh y we say we 
could not have been farther from t had we 


and so on. 


was that 








been on the spot. Dogs running to a dog 
fight, and arriving after the red pepper has 
been doused, ld } 1 of much of 
a row at all e whether we'd 
have enough ammunition left to take us 


into port. Salt need not be pounded to 
make grains, and to us veterans the differ- 
ence between torpedoes and phosphore 
cent torpedo fish of midnight q 
would have boon far clearer than to the 
eee epocha cONnvVoOyS Now 
days the truth will out, no matt 
N: ipoleon label led histor V 

At the meeting I had no luck at all, not 
being aloft; I never was when the foretop 
got out an extra. All night we scampered 
about on the scouting line at twer ty-one 
knots, and at four in the morning of June 
twenty-third I went below for a wink. The 
transports then had reached the rendez 
vous. eight again I climbed to the gulls 
and drizzle and fog to ~~ up the tube 
from the bridge the usual nudge to keep a 
very sharp lookout—as if one in his soul 
could tolerate degrees of s sharpness at the 
job then and there 

We expe cted to meet them in an hour or 
so Sut I was below again, ty ig Out logs 
when the steering engine growled We 
were changing course. The 
their chorus to fortissimo 
boson’s mate remarked, through the office 


wire grating: “Well, the boss with the 











blowers raised 


Our literary 


monickers on a bDiach string 1 giving is 


the OU. VU, 


Greeting the Transports 


The cheering pierced every hatc} If 


our echo was fainter, what show had we 


against those ranks and ranks of khaki and 


waving wide hats? Above, outsic the 
chart house my eyes filled and heart 
thumped, and I grabbed at holds as never 
when we were rolling fifty To port and 


starboard, ahead, astern, as we turned to 


take up position, plowed on the first Amer 
ican force to f ght, orgar ized as such, upor 
the old soil of Ex aks The « 
stiff four stacks and a lot of timber gadget 

aft; liners that te met poate Mo mM d 
San Ulloa; two fruiters and tarantulas—t 

be hoped; and the Fritz de Kall , Tecog 
nized first by all of us, and alone carrying 
speed cones— most brash-looking, yei 





liser with her 





ones 


Pale, fleet, inquisitive, we five humming 


} 


t 
knife blades elbowed and scampered among 
, 


them. Code and answering pennants f 
tered their rainbow specks, assigning ur 


to guard flanks, van, rear. Again we could 


use our own systems of secrecy—not the 
arbitrary though obscurer British one 
Our chief quartermaster even climbed the 





searchlight standard to receive, nd } 
juniors strained themselves to wigwag 
superior spelling and not leave the second 
syllable out of “‘communicaté 





The troopships, in line 
side our girdle, vanished like shadow } 
tures and re-created themselves fron he 


mid-ocean haze Ropes—-hauled in at 





night—had been let down over the sides of 


some— a wise precaution against ‘ Abandor 
ship!”’ The one next to us informed us that 
she had aboard regiments of marines. Our 
skipper signaled to hers, who in antebellun 
days had been an attaché in Berlir 
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Aloft aga n the ninative white } 
the re of it a infoilded t tte 
Here was the fir natior ete pledge 
~ our pride and strengt} the New W j 

ming to the rescue { the Old i j rY 

y which made the word arr ia that one 





nstincts of kinship t ed on 

filled my bosom, and not wh n pre 
science of ming icT e's Uupor ler 
soil Rather the g¢rir e in the bottom 
ot the heart that \ bring the ator 
the suffering needs for a true awakening 
ind saliva 

Phe epic scene t ed us below and f 
ward With propera eamatr e diffidence 
The Bronx Zoo ramble for spuds and 
Dutter at ipper t e was waged silence 

‘A lot of them soldiers’l] never go back,” 

Ke up the YT f reformed spel ng 
at last Our in O'Re ngside 
Senin @ 

“I wonder what they’re thinking about 
now,” softly said Abe, from Odessa 

“Pay day, of course’’—with a laugh not 
quite successful 

They give u a cheer,” said Dusty, 
of Dorchester—he of the barroom tenor 

And we never give none back to peak of 

Was them Ge n speed cones on the 
De Kalb, d’you suppose? 

Having light ted the human aspect 
vet ned the n t Lal re m of seama 
like detail naracteristica 

Getting Into Port 
**T notice, too—-did you see”’ isked the 


boson with the observant eye ol art, “them 
ropes hanging overboard? Very 
the captain, I think, to allow that So 
when a fish is flipped into them the dough 
boys can slide safe into the drink like fire 
men down their brass poles in a engin 
house . « Still, | observe as the ma 
, I jon’t need them 
ng praise of the gyrene, impossible except 
r the present contrast with soldiers 

Not a word passed through the escort of 
the near-historic fight of the twenty-second 


during our two da more to the Frencl 
coast Probably we were too busy with 
changing advices about our course, fearful 
of bawlings out about position or for using 





wind be gywithu ] at standard speed 
{ited then traighnt up mag 4 ke pil 
France uy ea 1 warnings of mined 
ch é n the fan island. At 
re iriited | A sleeping hale ! 
r gridded the pretending to be 
1 we 1 among the ruit ‘ 
t | ‘ f Bret gi at A} el 
‘ {f the two-cigarette ck type of 
hit w i yiand in ther i ‘ at 
a rn out automobiles, greeted u We 
e by meg ne. Frencl n g and 
I tem and 
Dou ne ’ >” called i el 
n his best café Fre 
A quartermasts iid—I didn’t see t 
t the Ga er kissed I t 
‘ efore he answered 








ol 
On be i the er er 
I ww us! 
We spoke also a new and h 
t t “ i ve ‘ One 
ri see the ed nobs n the ¢ 
‘ ers’ t med be a 
handling ol Poe ‘ , 
e tarragon in the ids { 
Again our hallooed in Fret 
be nswered t i tne ffice t . 
American Em! t Par hw 
nsule Plar he had d ere el e- 
irds Be w the foreig able vere 
ated in falsetto, ending with that cry] 
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course it is the metropolitan 

( ): style in a Bates Shoe that first 

attracts you. But when you 

slip one on, you can’t help thinking 
how comfortable it is. 

Admirable combination, that. For 
the most authentic style is worthless 
if it isn’t wearable, and the most easy- 
going shoe on earth can’t be worn by 
the man who values his appearance 
unless it is sightly and correct. 

New York men wear Bates Shoes 
because so many are worn on Fifth 
Avenue. But New York men have 
just as much regard for their personal 
comfort as you have. They know 
that the authentic styles of Bates 
Shoes feel as well as they look. 


Prices $6 to $8 
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IN certain models Bates Shoes may be 


had with the new Batex Sole 


The Batex Sole wears long, is flexible, 
ss and damp proof. lt isa 
product of the laboratory, with 
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| owed, either by death or request. 
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“When in 


” 


axiom of the sailor: France, 
remember you're an American! 

We slowed, forming a column, entering 
the river estuary among invisible mines. 
We crossed a tide rip, among the vivid blue 
and pink sails of sardine fishing boats, past 
lighthouses such as glitter on Christmas 
cards. Farms ashore nestled under Mau- 
passant trees; then high oblong houses 
with red-tiled roofs resembled city dwell- 
ings escaped to the country. There came 
the city itself, an esplanade planted with 
plumy poplars, and, beyond, the jackstraw 
forest of steel cranes in the ‘tod kyards. 
Motor cars bowled along silently, men in 
uniforms suspiciously gray see med to be 
marching under guard, and the figures in 
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black here 
widows. 

A movie man on a small side-wheeler 
filmed us. He wore the black felt hat, im- 
perial, and lawn cravat of his trade in 
France. He might have been a brother, 
nevertheless, to the admiral, who surged 
past in a gray-bluish gig, pointing to fhe 
cheering folk that swarmed on the sea wall. 
Before we had anchored one of the trans- 
ports had entered the basin, lying port- 
side-to against the rerélement, with a huge 
list, as if drawn downward by the shouts 
and shouts—shouts that filled the air. 

We were there, John Conyngham, after 
one hundred and forty years, with the first 
installment of our old debt to France! 


and there were conceivably 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Why, suh,” stated Mr. Quarles, “to 
my mind, Judge, there ain’t no manner of 
doubt but whut prosperity has went to his 
head and turned it. He acted to me like a 
plum’ distracted idiot. A grown man with 
forty thousand pounds of solid money set- 
tin’ on the side of a gutter eatin’ jimcracks 
with a passel of dirty little boys! Kin you 
figure it out any other way, Judge—except 
that his mind is gone?” 

“I don’t set myself up to be a special- 
ist in mental disorders, son,” said Judge 
Priest softly; ‘“‘but, sence you ask me the 
question, I should say, speakin’ ofihand, 
that it looks to me more ez ef the heart was 
the organ that was mainly affected. And 
possibly”’—he added this last with a dry 
little smile—‘‘and possibly, by now, the 
stomach also.” 


Whether or not Mr. Quarles was correct 
in his psychopathic diagnosis, he certainly 
had been right when he told Judge Priest 
that the word was already all over the busi- 
ness district. It had spread fast and was 
still spreading; it spread to beat the wire- 
loss, traveling as it did by that mouth-to- 
ear method of communication which is so 
amazingly swift and generally as tremen- 
dously incorrect. Persons who could not 
credit the tale at all, nevertheless lost no 
time in giving to it a yet wider cire _— 
so that, as though borne on the wind, 
moved in every direction, like ripples on a 
pond; and with each time of retelling the 
size of the legacy grew. 

The Daily Evening News, appearing on 
the streets at five P. M., confirmed the tale; 
though by its account the fortune was re- 
duced to a sum far below the gorgeously 
exaggerated estimates of most of the earlier 
narrators. Between breakfast and supper- 
time Peep O’ Day’s position in the common 
estimation of his fellow citizens underwent 
a radical and revolutionary change. He 
ceased —automatically, as it were—to be a 
town character; he became, by universal 
consent, a town notable, whose every act 
and every word would thereafter be sub- 
je cted to close sc rutiny and closer an lys is. 

The next morning the nation at large had 
opportunity to know of the great good for- 
tune that had befallen Paul Felix O’Day 
for the story had been wired to the city pa- 
pers by the local correspondents of the 
same; and the press associations had 
picked up a stickful of the story and sped 
it broadcast over leased wires. Many who 
until that day had never heard of the for- 
tunate man, or, indeed, of the place where 
he lived, at once manifested a concern in 
his well-being. 

Certain firms of investment brokers in 
New York and Chicago promptly added a 
new name to what vulgarly they called 
their “‘sucker” lists. Dealers in mining 
stocks, in oi! stocks, in all kinds of attrac- 
tive showed interest; in circular 
form samples of the most optimistic and 
alluring literature the world has ever known 
were cons igned to the post, addressed to 
Mr. P. F. O'Day, such-and-such a town, 
such-and-such a state, care of general de- 
livery. 

Various lonesome ladies in various lone- 
some places lost no time in sitting them- 
selves down and inditing congratulatory 
letters; object matrimony. Some of these 
were single ladies; others had been wid- 
Various 
other persons of both sexes, residing here, 
there and elsewhere in our country, sud- 
denly remembered that they, too, were 
descended from the O'Days of Ireland, 
and wrote on forthwith to claim proud and 
fond relationship with the particular O’ Day 
who had come into money. 


stocks, 


It was a remarkable circumstance, which 
instantly developed, that one man should 
have so many distant cousins scattered over 
the Union, and a thing equally noteworthy 
that practically all these kinspeople, through 
no fault of their own, should at the present 
moment be in such straitened circum- 
stances and in such dire need of temporary 
assistance of a financial nature. Ticker and 
printer’s ink, operating in conjunction, cer- 

tainly did their work mighty well; even so, 
several days were to elapse before the news 
reached one who, of all those who read it, 
had most cause to feel a profound personal 
sensation in the intelligence. 

This delay, however, was nowise to be 
blamed upon the tardiness of the news- 
papers; it was occasioned by the fact that 
the person referred to was for the rhoment 
well out of touch with the active currents 
of world affairs, he being confined in a 
workhouse at Evansville, Indiana. 

As soon as he had rallied from the shock 
this individual set about making plans to 
put himself in direct touch with the inher- 
itor. He had ample time in which to frame 
and shape his campaign, inasmuch as there 
remained for him yet to serve nearly eight 
long and painfully tedious weeks of a three- 
months’ vagrancy sentence. Unlike most 
of those now manifesting their interest, he 
did not write a letter; but he dreamed 
dreams that made him forget the annoy- 
ances of a ball and chain fast on his ankle 
and piles of stubborn stones to be cracked 
up into fine bits with a heavy hammer. 

We are getting ahead of our narrative, 
though—days ahead of it. The chronolog- 
ical sequence of events properly dates from 
the morning following the morning when 
Peep O’Day, having been abruptly trans- 
lated from the masses of the penniless to 
the classes of the wealthy, had forthwith 
embarked upon the gastronomic orgy so 
graphically detailed by Deputy Sheriff 
Quarles. 

On that next day more eyes probably 
than had been trained in Peep O’Day’s di- 
rection in all the unremarked and unre- 
markable days of his life put together were 
focused upon him. Persons who thereto- 
fore had regarded his existence—if indeed 
they gave it a thought—as one of the 
utterly — and inconsequential inci- 
dents of the cosmic scheme, were moved 
to speak to him, to clasp his hand, and, in 
numerous instances, to express a hearty 
satisfaction over his altered circumstances. 
To all these, whether they were moved 
by mere neighborly good will, or perchance 
were inspired by impulses of selfishness, 


the old man exhibited a mien of aloofness 


and embarrassment. 

This diffidence or this suspicion 
whatever it was— protected him from those 
who might entertain covetous and ulterior 
designs upon his inheritance even better 
than though he had been brusque and rude; 
while those who sought to question him 
regarding his plans for the future drew 
from him only mumbled and evasive re- 
plies, which left them as deeply in the dark 
as they had been before. Altogether, in his 
intercourse with adults he appeared shy 
and very ill at ease 

It was noted, though, that early in the 
forenoon he attached to him perhaps half 
a dozen urchins, of whom the oldest could 
scarcely have been more than twelve or 
thirteen years of age; and that these young- 
sters remained his companions throughout 
the day. Likewise the events of that day 
were such as to confirm a majority of the 
observers in practically the same belief that 
had been voiced by Mr. Quarles—namely, 
that whatever scanty brains Peep O'Day 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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rine against Wheat 
S 


Nature gives us wheat—naturally rich in food elements. 


Not content, though, with the simple gift, man coaxes 
Nature. He plows, plants, reaps and threshes all to 
the end of persuading her to give him the very richest 
of golden wheat. 


Then having gained his end—nian, in order that his 
bread may please his eye, demands that the very 
elements he has striven so hard for be discarded— 
the richest, most golden and nutritious part—the gluten. 


Here he commits a crime against wheat. 


For the body demands just those glutinous elements. 
Then if you won't or can’t supply them in your other 
foods, you must get them some place else— Macaroni. 


Here's a food that pleases the eye and palate most 
when it is richest and most golden with gluten—least 
when it is white, pasty and starchy. Eat more 
macaroni—it brings you the natural bone and body 
building elements of the wheat field in their most 
delicious form. 


That you may get the fullest. measure of this goodness 
in the purest, cleanest form, be particular to buy 
Golden Age Macaroni. Look at the illustration—see 
what part we use. Made only of the most glutinous 
and nourishing part of Durum wheat—of all wheat the 
richest in nutriment. 


Macaroni is the direct road from the wheat held to 
the well nourished body. 


The crime against wheat 
does not extend to 


P 
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OSTBY & BARTON COMPANY 


The Foremost Jewelry 


AHAT assurance has the typical purchaser as 

to the design of the Ring, the Brooch, the 

( Pendant shown her—or that it is worth in 
value and workmanship what she paid for it? 


People understand most of the things of attire 
they buy. Style tendencies are well-defined —standards 
of value are established—and everybody knows where 
to turn for just the right things. 

But in Jewelry—take your own experience. You 
go to select a Ring. How exceptional it is to find 
one that shows a sense of design — one that does not 
seem flat and meaningless in these alert, vivid times! 


a 


The jeweler is not always at fault. 

He selects his stock in good faith, but is likely 
to be too far from style sources and the events that 
determine style tendencies. In the matter of value, 
too, he has to rely on the Maker, or the wholesaler 
who supplies him. 

* * 


Women of taste and experience have found one 
unfailing test of a jeweler’s standards of style and 
value — How does he look upon Ostby & Barton 
Jewelry ? 

If he knows all the facts,.as he ought to, the 
strongest feature of his stock will be Ostby & Barton— 

The foremost House among the jewelry makers 
of this country— 


The Ostby & Barton Ring Style Book 
will be promptly mailed you on request 


OSTBY & BARTON COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 











Makers of the Nation 


The House long celebrated for its current Style 
sense in jewelry, never more alive and contemporary 
than it is today— | 

The House with principles of value even higher 
than the most exacting Government standards— 

The House with the finest corps of selected de- 
signers and craftsmen in the jewelry business— 

The largest ring manufacturing House in the world. 


* %* * 


In O-B Rings alone, your jeweler has more than 
6,000 individual designs to select from — Stone-set 
Rings, Seal Rings, Emblem Rings, Wedding Rings. 

Ostby & Barton Rings are made in both 14 Karat 
and 10 Karat solid gold—and each grade assays nearly 
one karat higher than the U. S. Federal Stamping 
Law requires. 

By its position in the business, this House enjoys 
the closest relations with the European dealers in 
precious and semi-precious stones—an assured supply 
from the very best sources. 

You will have no difficulty in getting Ostby & 
Barton Jewelry. 

Ostby & Barton have been the foremost Jewelry 
Makers of the Nation for nearly forty years. 

More than 12,000 jewelers are giving special 
prominence to this fine Jewelry—and if you will 
inquire a little about the O-B Jeweler nearest you, 
you will find that he owns an enviable reputation 
among just such critical customers as yourself. 
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Continued from Page 34 
mignt nave ever had were now 
addled by the stroke of luck that had be 
fallen him 

In fairness to all—to O’Day and to the 
town critics who sat lu l1dgment upor Ss 
behavior 
duct at the very outset was not entirely 
devoid of evidences of sanity. With his 
troupe of ragged juveniles trailing behind 
him, he first visited Felsburg Brothers’ 
Emporium to exchange his i and dis- 
reputable costume for a wardrobe that, in 
accordance with Judge Priest's recommer 
dation, he had 
previous, and which had since been under 


ompietely 


it should be stated that his cor 


ordered on the afternoor 


going certain necessary alterations 
With his meager frame incased in new 
black woolens, and wearing, as ar 








gruous added touch, the 1 nt of 
neckties, 2 necktie of the shade of a pome 
granate blossom, he presently issued from 
Felsburg Brothers’ and entered M. Bieds 
man’s shoe store, two doors below Here 


Mr. Biederman fitted him with shoes, and 
in addition noted down a further order, 


which the purchaser did not give until after 
he had conferred earnestly with the me 
bers of his youthful entourage 

Those watching this scene from 
tance saw—and perhaps marveled at the 
sight—that already, between these small 
boys, on the one part, and thi old man, or 


the other, a perfect understandi 





ave been established 


After leaving Biederman’s, and ggeda 
by his small escorts, O’Day went straight 
to the courthouse and pon kr king at 


the door, was admitted to Judge Priest's 
private chambers, the boy 
ng outside in the hall 
he showed them something he he 
hand and told them something 


mpon all of them burst into ex | 
} us whoops 
It A at ul it po t tv Da 
ymmon verdict of most grow 7 
wkers, began to betray the vagaries of a 


disordered intellect. Not that eason 





had not been unde susp read ba 
result of } freakish excess f 
B. Weil & Son’s wares on the preceding 
day; but the relapse that now followed, a 
nearly everybody d, eve ‘ 
pronounced, even sy! tomat 
the earlier attack of aberratior 

In brief, this was what happened: To 
begin with, Mr. Virgil Overall, who d 
in lands and houses and sold insurance of 
all the commoner varieties on the side, had 
stalked O'Day to this point and was lying 
in wait for him as he came out of the court 








house into the Public Square, being anxio 
to describe to him some es il desira 
ble bargains, in bott mproved u 
improved realty; also, Mr. Ov vas 
prepared to book him for life, ac and 
health policies on the spot 


So pleased was Mr. Overall at having 


distanced his professional r il I the 
hunt that he dribbled at the mouth. But 
the warmth of his disappointment and 
indignation dried up the sz f 

tantly wher tne prospec ‘ pat t 


sten to him at ali and, bre 
Mr. Overall’s deta 
hurried on into Legal Row, wit 
convoys trotting along ahead and 

side him. 

At the door of the Blue Goose Saloon and 
Short Order Restaurant its proprietor, by 
name Link Iserman, was lurking, a t 
were, in ambush. He hailed the approact 
ing O'Day most cordially; he inquired 
a warm voice regarding O'’Day's health; 
and then, with a rare burst of gene 
he invited, nay urged, O’ Day to step inside 


and have something on the house 


ales, liquors or cigars; it was ‘ 
Mr. Isermar The other merely 
head and, without a word of thanks f 


passed on as though bent upon 
important mission. 

Mark how the proofs were accumulating 
The man had disdained the company of 
men of approximately his own age or there 
he had ref ised an oppor ; 
partake of refreshment suitable to | 


offer, 


about; 


years; and now he stepped into the Bon 
Ton toy store and bought for cash—most 
inconceivable of acquisitions!—a ttle 
wagon that was painted bright red and 
bore on its sides, in curlicued letters, the 


name Comet. 

His next stop was made at Bishop & 
Bry an’s grocery, where, with tl 
his youthful compatriots, he first discrim 
I selected, and then purchased on 
, and finally 


such purchases a 





loaded into the wagon, 


a dozer tties ol Mla 
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owner went clumping about in them, with 


the rumply legs of his trousers tucked down 
in every position ay? ty ee ballooning up and out over 
and posture the tops in folds which overlapped from his 


knee joints halfway down his attenuated 
calves. 

As Deputy Sheriff Quarles said, the 
combination was a sight fit to make a horse 
laugh. It may be that small boys have a 


The most lesser sense of humor than horses have, for 


certainly the boys who were the old man’s 


Comfortable invariable shadows did not laugh at him, 


or at his boots either. Between the whis- 


form of kered senior and his small comrades there 


existed a free masonry that made them all 


Union Suit a sense a thing beyond the ken of most of 


their elders. Perhaps this was because the 

man can wear elders, being blind in their superior wisdom, 
saw neither this thing nor the communior 
that flourished. They saw only the farcical 
joke. But His Honor, Judge Priest, to cite 
a conspicuous exception, seemed not to see 
the lamentable comedy of it. 

Indeed, it seemed to some almost as if 
Judge Priest were aiding and abetting the 
befogged O’Day in his demented enter- 
prises, his peculiar excursions and his weird 
purchases. If he did not actually encour- 
age him in these constant exhibitions of 


~~ m ° a witlessness, certainly there were no evi- 
wits dences available to show that he sought to 
dissuade O’ Day from his strange course. 


At the end of a fortnight one citizen, ir 
whom patience had ceased to be a virtue 


la sale at the better and to whose nature long-continued silence 


e F 4 on any public topic was intolerable, felt 
4tores Which sell Men's Wear his duty to speak to the Judge upon the 
subject. This gentleman—his name was 

, S. P. Escott—held, with others, that, for 
the good name of the community, steps 

should be taken to abate the infantile, 


‘ ; futile activities of the besotted legate 

The |mperial | Jnderwear (- Diqua. O- Afterward Mr. Escott, giving ; partial 
. account of the conversation with Judge 
Priest to certain of his friends, showed un- 
feigned annoyance at the outcome 

“I claim that old man’s not fittin’ to be 
runnin’ a court any longer,”’ he stated bit- 
terly. ‘‘He’s too old and peevish—that’s 
what ails him! For one, I’m certainly not 
never goin’ to vote fur him again. Why, it 
gettin’ to be ez much ez a man’s life is 
worth to stop that there spiteful old crank 
on the street and put a civil question to 
him—that’s whut’s the matter!” 

“What happened, S. P.?” inquired 
someone. 

“Why, here’s what happened!” ex- 
claimed the aggrieved Mr. Escott. “I 


Z 
¥ hadn’t any more than started in to tell him 
the whole town was talkin’ about the way 
1 a ‘ that daffy Old Peep O’ Day was carryin’ on, 
OT ere) a eS and that somethin’ had oughter be done 
‘ about it, and didn’t he think it was be- 
é holdin’ on him ez circuit judge to do some- 


thin’ right away, sech ez havin’ O’Day 





tuck up and tried fur a lunatic, and that I 


' aS fur one was ready and willin’ to testify to 
12 the crazy things I'd seen done with my 


own eyes—when he cut in on me and jest 


P) 
G1 ez good ez told me to my own face that ef 
I'd quit tendin’ to other people’s business 


I'd mebbe have more business of my own 


- 
to tend to. 

a ULP1se “Think of that, gentlemen! A circuit 
judge bemeanin’ a citizen and a tax- 
payer”—he checked himself slightly 
“anyhow, a citizen, thataway! It shows 
he can’t be rational his ownself. Personally 
I claim Old Priest is failin’ mentally—he 
must be! And ef anybody kin be found to run 
against him at the next election you gentle- 
men jest watch and see who gits my vote!” 

Having uttered this threat with deep 
and significant emphasis Mr. Escott, still 
muttering, turned and entered the front 
gate of his boarding house. It was not ex- 
actly his boarding house; his wife ran it. 
But Mr. Escott lived there and voted from 
there. 

But the apogee of Peep O’ Day’s carnival 
of weird vagaries of deportment came at the 
end of two months-—-two months in which 
each day the man furnished cumulative and 
piled-up material for derisive and jocular 
comment on the part of a very considerable 
proportion of his fellow townsmen. 

Three occurrences of a widely dissimilar 
nature, yet all closely interrelated to the 
main issue, marked the climax of the man’s 
new role in his new career. The first of 
these was the arrival of his legacy; the 
second was a one-ring circus; and the third 
and last was a nephew 

; In the form of certain bills of exchange 

~ - ) the estate left by the late Daniel O’ Day, of 
American-Candy C ompany Milwaukee, Wis the town of Kilmare, in the island of Ire- 
Makers. of REX Chocolates King of Bitter Sweet land, was on a certain afternoon delivered 

over into Judge Priest’s hands, and by him, 

in turn, handed to the rightful owner, after 
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which sundry indebtednesses, representing 
the total of the old Judge’s day-to-day 
cash advances to O'Day, were liquidated 

The ceremony of deducting this sum took 
place at the Planters’ Bank, whither the two 
had journeyed in company from the court- 
house. Having, with the aid of the paying 
teller, instructed O’Day in the technical 
details requisite to the drawing of personal 
checks, Judge Priest went home and had 
his bag packed, and left for Reelfoot Lak« 
to spend a week fishing. As a consequence 
he missed the remaining two events, follow- 
ing immediately thereafter 

The circus was no great shakes of a circus; 
no grand, glittering, gorgeous, glorious pag- 
eant of education and entertainment, tray 
eling on its own special trains; no vast tented 
city of world’s wonders and world’s cham 
pions, heralded for weeks and weeks 
advance of its coming by dead walls em 
blazoned with the finest examples of the 
lithographer’s art, and by half-page adver- 
tisements in the Daily Evening News. On 
the contrary, it was a shabby little wagor 
show, which, coming overland on short no- 
tice, rolled into town under horse powel! 
and set up its ragged and dusty canvase 
on the vacant lot across from Yeiser’s dr 
store. 

Compared with the street parade of an) 

its great and famous rivals, the street 


ig 


parade of this circus was a meager and 
disappointing thing. Why, there was only 
one elephant, a dwarfish and debilitated 
looking creature, worn mangy and slick or 
its various angles, like the cover of an old 
fashioned haircloth trunk; and obvious! 
most of the closed cages were weatner 
beaten stake wagons in disguise. Neverthe 
less, there was a sizable turnout of people 
for the afternoon performance. After 
a circus Was a circus 

Moreover, this particular circus 
marked at the afternoon performances 
happenings of a nature most decides 
unusual. At one o’clock the doors were 
opened; at one-ten the eyes of the pro 
prietor were made glad and his heart was 
uplifted within him by the sight of 
strange procession, drawing nearer 


nearer across the scuffed turf of the 
mon, and heading in the direction ¢ 
red ticket wagon 

At the head of the procession 
Peep O’Day—only, of course, ) 
prietor didn’t know it was Peep O’Day—a 
queer figure in his rumpled black clothes 
and his red-topped brass-toed boots, and 
with one hand holding fast to the string of 
a captive toy balloon. Behind him 
uneven jostling formation, followed ma 
small boys and some small girls. A cer 
of the ranks would have developed that 
here were included practically all 
juvenile white population who otherv 
through a lack of funds, would hav 
denied the opportunity to patroniz 
circus or, in fact, any circus 

Each member of the joyous compat 
was likewise the bearer of a toy balloor 
red, yellow, blue, green or pur le, as the 
case might be. Over the line of heads the 
taut rubbery globes rode on their tethe rs, 
nodding and twisting like so many 
descent bubbles; and half a block aw: 
the edge of the lot, a balloon vender, 
entire stock had been disposed of ir 
splendid transaction, now stood, empty- 
handed but full-pocketed, marveling at the 
stroke of luck that enabled him to take an 
afternoon off and rest his voice. 

Out of a seemingly bottomless exchequer 
Peep O'Day bought tickets of admission 
for all. But this was only the beginning. 
Once inside the tent he procured accommo- 
dations in the reserved-seat section for 
himself and those who accompanied him. 
From such superior points of vantage the 
whole crew of them witnessed the perform- 
ance, from the thrilling grand entry, with 
spangled ladies and gentlemen riding two 
by two on broad-backed steeds, to the 
of the company, which came at the end 

They munched fresh-roasted peant 
and balls of sugar-coated pop corn, sligh 
rancid, until they munched no longer 
zest but merely mechanically. They d 
pink lemonade to an extent that mat 
ened absolute depletion of the fluid contents 
of both barrels in the refreshment stand 
out in the menagerie tent. They whooped 
their unbridled approval when the wild 
Indian chief, after shooting down a stuffed 
coon with a bow and arrow from some- 
where up near the top of the center pole 
while balancing himself jauntily erect upon 
the haunches of a coursing white charger, 

(Continued on Page 41 
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Tested and Found Superior 





The world-wide leather shortage em.- 
phasizes the importance of buying 
gloves with an established reputation 
for quality, style and endurance. 








“Bi-Plane” 


The Grinnell “Bi-Plane” has very 
short cuffs with two wings—just 
takes in coat sleeve—keeps out 
dust and wind. Elastic strap 
fastener adjusts glove to hand. 
Folds into small space. Soft, 
pliable, washable, wears like 


rawhide. 






The reputation of Grinnell Gloves 
has been earned by more than 
fifty years of conscientious pro- 
duction of gloves of perfect work: 
manship and style from leather 
of finest grade. 
















Grinnell Leadership 


in Auto Gloves 


Style No. 4446 


The motoring glove 
sensation originated 
by us. Loose, limp 
cuff—wrinkles down 
naturally on wrist or 
may be pulled over 
sleeve. Rolls, crum- 
ples or foids up with 
cut losing shape 
Also made with ven- 
tilated back 







Grinnell Coltskin automobile and driving gloves 
are the last word in style, comfort and service. 
They will not crack, peel, shrink or harden from 
use. They may be washed in soap and water, or 
gasoline 


“Limp-Kuff,” “Rist-Fit,” “Grip-Tite,” “Bi-Plane” 
and “Speedway” are famous names in Glove- 
dom. Each represents a distinctive feature found 
only in Grinnell Gloves. Always 
look for the name Grinnell. 
It’s there for your protection. 
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Leading dealers everywhere + AN NUAL 
sell Grinnell Gloves. For your | NATIONAL 


convenience, these dealers an- 


nounce a National Fall Styles . STYLE 


Exhibit of Grinnell Gloves. For 
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booklet 
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dealer in your city. Select the 

gloves you require for dress, street 

wear, motoring, driving or work 
| and you will be assured of com- 
| plete glove satisfaction. 
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Morrison-Ricker Manufacturing Company 
| 25 Broad Street (Established 1856) Grinnell, lowa 
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To Have Your Furniture WoUlnT yeu 


your furniture just like 
66 M d I S k N 99 new once more? 
a e ] e e W Not greased over, 


waxed over or oiled 


Look to the “Lyknu Maid” Riles agsin with the 


first fine lustre it had the 
day you bought itr 


LYKNU actually cleans 
and polishes your furni- 
ture—instantly wipes 

away all accumulated 
grease and dirt, leaving a 
perfectly clean and dry 
surface. LYKNU does 
not give to furniture a 
sticky coating of oil or 
grease. Only one cloth 
needed—only one opera- 
tion — because LYKNI 
P cleans and polishes at 
the same time. 
LYKNU goes three times as 


far because its ‘‘ spreading’ 
quality is three times as great 











Three sizes, 
25c—S0c—$1.00 


el 


COIN OR STAMPS 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Gentiemen 


Enclosed you will find 2Se for which please 
send me immediately a 25c bottle of Lykau Polish. 








Make all the furniture 
in your home just like 
new with Lyknu 
Sold by department stores, 


grocery stores, drug stores 
and hardware stores. If your 

















Pittsburgh, USA. 
eee dealer cannot supply you, 
mail back the coupon today. 
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Health 
without drug- 
taking. If you need 
a natural, ge ntle_ laxa- 
tive, just eat, each day, ade- 
he 1ous br an mufhn made trom 


Pillsburys 
Health Bran 








The larger, cleaner ser flakes 

the nght amount of rc ve es to accor 

plish the red laxativ fect Th 

too -the f iTy recipe nt < t 

Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
nufhn that is really delicious Don 


< bt it try t torget medicine 1s 
PILLSBURY'S HEALTH BRAN and 
id good-bye to constipat 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’ s 


Large Package 


15c 
Face; i Far West 
If your grocer cannot supp you, send 
for a full-sized package (the 1c add 
ynal is for wrapping and postage) 


Department 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Mianenpelie, Minn. 





Ask This 
For Package! 
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FORWARD 
MARCH 


The brisk, soldierly swagger 
of the military mode is 
making hearts beat high in 
boy-world — particularly in 
this new member of the 
family of 


The Standard of America 


Take the typical “Trencher” 
shown above, with its high, 
dashing, metal-buckled belt, 
and free, easy waist—it’s as 
distinctly MILITARY asa 
call to arms. The wide 
sweeping skirt lets the boy 
step like an army officer— 
the square patch pockets and 
sleeve-tabs, give him a real 
taste of West Point Styie. 


Mothers who know their 
boys hearts and minds, will 
march them straight to the 
best store in town to inspect 
this coat, as well as other 
Sampeck Clothes, all 


a’snap with military swank. 


Make sure you see the 
Sampeck Label—it it isn’t 
there, write us. 


Samuel W. Peck & Co. 
806.808 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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OUR liability 
reliability. The business man with diversified 
not fully insure, like the ostrich 
rests in false 


can be protected by the Hartford's 


interests who does 
that hides its head, security. 


can sell you a Hartford policy. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


{ny agent or broker 


| settled one way or the other 
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i Night Lights 
Without 


NTINUOUS light in bath and night light 


in halls is a wise measure in avoiding acci- 
These can be burned continuously, 
if the Dim-a-lite which permits of DIM-A-LITE 
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regulating any electric light is used 
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PENNSYLVANIA Portable, $3.75 
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es And, on second thought, p’raps it would 
only be a waste of time and money fur you 
to go hirin’ a lawyer specially to represent 
you. Under the law it’s my duty, in sech a 
case ez this here one is, to app’int a member 
of the bar to serve durin’ the proceedin’s ez 
your guardian ad litem. 

“You don’t need to be startled,” he 
added as O’Day flinched at the sound in 
his ears of these strange and fearsome words. 
“A guardian ad litem is simply a lawyer 
that tends to your affairs till the case is 
Ef you had 
a dozen lawyers I'd have to app’int him 
jest the same. So you don’t need to worry 
about that part of it. 

“That's all. You kin go now ef you 
want to. Only, ef I was you, I wouldn't 
draw out any more money frum the bank 
*twixt now and the time when I make my 
decision.” 


All things considered, it was an unusual 
asse mblage that Judge Priest regarded over 
the top rims of his glasses as he sat facing 
it in his broad armchair, with the flat top 
of the bench intervening between him and 
the gathering. Not often, even in the case 
of exciting murder trials, had the old court- 
room held a larger crowd; certainly never 
had it held so many boys. Boys, and boys 
exclusively, filled the back rows of benches 
downstairs. More boys packed the narrow 
shelf-like balcony that spanned the chamber 
across its far end—mainly small boys, bare- 
footed, sunburned, freckled-faced, shock- 
headed boys. And, for boys, they were 
strangely silent and strangely atte ntive 

The petitioner sat with his counsel, Mr. 
Sublette. The petitioner had been newly 
shaved, and from some mysterious source 
had been equipped with a neat wardrobe. 
Plainly he was endeavoring to wear a look 
of virtue, which was a difficult undertaking, 
as you would understand had you known 
the petitioner. 

The defending party to the action was 
seated across the room, touching elbows 
with old Colonel Farrell, dean of the local 
bar and its most florid orator. 

‘The court will designate Col. Horatio 
Farrell as guardian ad litem for the defendant 
during these proceedings,” Judge Priest had 
stated a few minutes earlier, using the 
formal and grammatical language he re- 
served exclusively for his courtroom. 

At once old Colonel Farrell had hitched 
his chair up alongside O’Day; had asked 
him several questions in a tone inaudible 
to those about them; had listened to the 
whispered answers of O’ Day; and then had 
nodded his huge curly white dome of a 
head, as though amply satisfied with the 
responses. 

Let us skip the preliminaries. True, they 
seemed to interest the audience; here, 
though, they would be tedious reading. 
Likewise, in touching upon the opening and 
outlining address of Attorney-at-Law Sub- 
lette let us, for the sake of time and space 
be very much briefer than Mr. Sublette 
was. For our present purposes, I deem it 
sufficient to say that in all his professional 
career Mr. Sublette was never more elo- 
quent, never more forceful, never more 
vehement in his allegations, and never more 
convinced—as he himself stated, not once 
but repeatedly—of his ability to prove the 
facts he alleged by competent and unbiased 
testimony. These facts, he pointed out, 
were common knowledge in the commu- 
nity; nevertheless, he stood prepared to 
buttress them with the evidence of reputa- 
ble witnesses, given under oath. 

Mr. Sublette, having unwound at length, 
now wound up. He sat down, perspiring 
freely and through the perspiration radiat- 
ing confidence in his contentions, confidence 
in the result end, most of all, unbounded 
confidence in Mr. Sublette. 

Now Colonel Farrell was standing up to 
address the court. Under the cloak of a 
theatrical presence and a large orotund 
manner, and behind a Ciceronian command 
of sonorous language, the colonel carried 
concealed a shrewd old brain. It was as 
though a skilled marksman lurked in am- 
bush amid a tangle of luxuriant foliage. In 
this particular instance, moreover, it is 
barely possible that the colonel was acting 
on a cue, privily conveyed to him before the 
court opened. 

*“May it please Your Honor,” he began, 
“T have just conferred with the defendant 
here; and, acting in the capacity of his 
guardian ad litem, I have advised him to 
waive an opening address by counsel. In- 
deed, the defendant has no counsel. Fur- 
thermore, the defendant, also acting upon 
my advice, will present no witnesses in his 
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own behalf. But, with Your Honor’s per- 
mission, the defendant will now make 
personal statement; and thereafter he wili 
rest content, leaving the final arbitrament 
of the issue to Your Honor’s discretion.” 

‘I object!” éxclaimed Mr. Sublette 
briskly. 

“On what grounds does the learned 
counsel object?” inquired Judge Priest. 

“On the grounds that, since the mental 
competence of this man is concerned 
since it is our contention that he is patently 
and plainly a victim of senility, an indi 
vidual prematurely in his dotage any 
utterances by him will be of no value what- 
soever in aiding the conscience and intelli- 
gence of the court to arrive at a fair and 
just conclusion regarding the defendant's 
mental condition.’ 

Mr. Sublette excelled in the use of big 
words; there was no doubt about that 

“The objection is overruled,”’ said Judge 
Priest. He nodded in the direction of O’ Day 
and Colonel Farrell. “*The court will hear 
the defendant. He is not to be interr upted 
while making his statement. The defend 
ant may proceed.” 

Without further urging, O’ Day stood up, 
a tall, slab-sided rack of a man, with hi 
half facing 
facing his nephew 


long arms dangling at his sides, 
Judge Priest and half 
and his nephew’s lawyer. Without hesita 
tion he began to speak. And this was 
what he said: 

‘There’s mebbe some here ez know 
about how I was raised and fetched up 
My paw and my maw died when J was jest 
only a baby; so I was brung up out here at 
the old county porehouse ez a pauper. | 
can’t remember the time when I es 
have to work for my board and keep, ar 
work hard. While other boys was goin’ to 
school and playin’ hooky, and goin’ in 
washin’ in the creek, and playin’ games, 
and all sech ez that, I had to work L never 
done no playin’ round in my whole life 
not till here jest recently, anyway. 

Sut I always craved to play round 
some. I didn’t never say nothin’ about 
to nobody after I growed up, ‘cause I fig- 
gered it out they wouldn’t understand and 
mebbe’d laugh at me; but all these | 
ever sence | left that there porehouse, 
had a hankerin’ here inside of me”’ 
lifted one hand and touched his breast 
‘I’ve had a hankerin’ to be a boy and to 
all the things a boy does; to do the things 
was chiseled out of doin’ whilst I was of : 
suitable age to be doin’ ’em. I call to mir 
that 1 uster dream in my sleep abo 
doin’ "em; but the dream never come tru 
not till jest here iately. It didn’t have 
chancet to come true—not till then 

“So, when this money come to m« 
sudden and unbeknownstlike I said to 
self that I was goin’ to make that | 
dream come true; and | started out 
do it. And I done it! And I reckir 
the cause of my bein’ here to-day 
of bein’ feeble-minded. But, ever 
don’t regret it none Ef it was all 
over ag’in I'd do it jest the very same v 

“Why, I never knowed whut it was, 
here two months or so ago, to have my 
of bananas and candy and gingersn: 
all sech knickknacks ez them. 

I've been cravin’ secretly to own a pair 
red-t ypped boots with brass toes or 

like I used to see other boys wearin’ 
wintertime when I was out yonder 
porehouse wearin’ an old pair of somebody 


else’s cast-off shoes 


mebbe a man’s shoe Ss, 
with rags wropped round my feet to keep 
the snow frum comin’ through the er: 

in ‘em, and to keep ‘em frum go nay he r 
spang off my feet I got three toes fr 

oncet durin’ a cold spell, wearin’ ther 

But here the other weel 

abie to buy me some red-toy 


brass toes on ’em. Sol! had ’em m: 


of shoes 
mysell 
t rder and I’m wearin’ ’em now 
reg’ lar even ef it is summertime 

ap of Yona out of "em. Ar 

| my life long I’ve been wantin’ t« 
ircus. But not till three days ago I c in’t 
ever git no chancet to go to one, 

‘That gentleman yonder— Mister Sub 
lette— he "lowed jest now that I was leadin’ 
a lot of little boys in this here town into 
bad habits. He said that I was learnin’ 

r" nobody knowed whut devilment And 
he spoke of my havin’ egged 'em on t 
watermelons frum Mister Bell's water 
melon patch out here three miles frum towr 
on the Marshallville gravel road. You-al! 
heared whut he jest now said about that. 

I don’t mean no offense and I beg hi 
pardon fur contradictin’ him right out be- 
fore everybody here in the big courthouse; 


Continued on Page 45) 
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Different and Better! 


BOVE are shown some of the Michelin advertise 
ments which have appe ared recently in_ the 
“Saturday Evening Post™ and other important period 
icals reaching millions of motorists of all classes in all 
parts of the country 

















Even in the small size in which these advertisements 
must be reproduced here, you can see how different 
this advertising is from other tire advertising. 


Other tire advertising looks more or less alike because 
other tires are more or less alike. But Michelin adver- 
tising is different because Michelin Tires embody 
specihc points of superionty which are easily indicated 
and explained. 


It is because Michelin Tires are different and better 
that Michelin dealers stick to the house of Michelin 
and Mic helin users swear by Michelin Tires. Both 
are satished that they have the best. 


White us for more complete information. The Michelin 
story is interesting, different and better—a story that 
it will pay you to read, 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, New Jersey 
Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Lid 
782 St. Catherine Street, Vi 
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Why My Actual Profits 
Equal My Estimates 


Rodney Wilcox, Dry Goods Merchant, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Fifty-six years’ experience has taught me that success or failure in 
business depends upon actually getting every penny that you plan to get, 


when you establish your mark-up. 


It was years before I learned how to stop the gap between real profits 


and paper profits. 


No matter how hard I tried to watch expenses, the actual cash in 
the bank did not equal what I should have received for goods that had 


left my shelves. 


I knew that my greatest sources 
of loss were 


1, Little errors in figuring. 


2. Ignorance of what each de- 
partment was earning for me. 


3. Lack of exact information 
about my outstanding accounts— 
payable and receivable. 

The first losses, due to figuring, 
I found it impossible to stop for a 
long time. Human figuring is al- 
ways unreliable. 


The last two I tried to stop by 
exhaustive records—but it takes 
time to compile adequate records 
when you have to do all the work 
by hand. 

It was a Burroughs Figuring Machine 
that finally enabled me to stop losses and 
get needed information quickly. 

My Burroughs Guards My Profits 

I use it to check figuring in the 


statements every month, to verify yard 
ages and extensions on invoices, to run 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


over accounts payable, and to check 
sales slips. 


It makes the once tedious and time- 
consuming work of recapitulations easy 
and, what is more, correct. 


It shows me, daily, analyses of cash and 
charge sales by individual clerks and de- 
partments, recaps of accounts payabie and 
receivable, and our bank standing. 


Every month it helps me to get a com- 
plete inventory, to total our purchases, 
sales, gross profits, costs and net profits, 
and to strike our trial balances and pre 
pare balance sheets. 


Considering our increase in business, I 
couldn’t get all this information by pen- 
and-ink methods without an extra clerk 

so our Burroughs is saving us a salary. 


But its biggest and best job is helping 
me to make on my goods all I plan to make. 


98 Burroughs Models 


There’s a Burroughs for every business, 
large or small. Consult your banker or 
telephone book for the address of the near 
est of the 189 Burroughs offices in the 
United States and Canada. Offices are 
also maintained in other principal cities 
throughout the world. 
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Continued from Page 42 

but, mister, -you’re wrong. I don’t lead 
these here boys astray that I’ve been runnin’ 
round with. They’re mighty nice clean 
boys, all of "em. Some of 'em are mighty 
near ez pore ez whut I uster be; but there 
ain’t no real harm in any of ‘em. We git 
along together fine—me and them. And, 
without no preachin’, nor nothin’ like that, 
I've done my best these weeks we've been 
frolickin’ and projectin’ round together to 
keep ‘em frum growin’ up to do mean 
hit I use chawin’ tobacco myself; but 
I've told ‘em, I don’t know how many 
times, that ef they chew it'll stunt ‘em in 
their growth. And I've got several of 'em 
that was smokin’ cigarettes on the sly to 
promise me they'd quit. So I don’t figger 
ez I’ve done them boys any real harm by 
goin’ round with ’em. And I believe ef you 
was to ast ‘em they'd all tell you the same, 
suh. 

‘Now about them watermelons: Sence 
this gentleman has brung them water- 
melons up, I’m goin’ to tell you-all the 
truth about that too.” 

He cast a quick, furtive look, almost a 
guilty look, over his shoulder toward the 
rear of the courtroom before he went or 

“Them watermelons wasn’t really stole 
at all. I seen Mister Dick Bell beforehand 
and arranged with him to pay him in full 
fur whutever damage mout be done But, 
you see, I knowed watermelons tasted 
sweeter toa boy ef he thought he’d hooked 
‘em out of a patch; so I never let on to 
my little pardners yonder that I'd the same 
ez paid Mister Bell in advance fur the mel- 
ons we tock out of his patch and et in 
the woods. They've all been thinkin’ up till 
now that we really hooked them water- 
melons. But ef that was wrong I’m sorry 
fur it 

“Mister Sublette, you jest now said that 
I was fritterin’ away my property on vair 
foolishment ; 
used—‘fritterin’ and ‘vain foolishment 
Mebbe you're right, suh, about the fritter- 
in’ part; but ef spendin’ money in a certain 
way gives a man ez much pleasure ez it’s 
give me these last two months, and ef the 
money is his’n by rights, I figger it can’t 


be so very foolish; though it may ‘pear 








Them was the words you 


so to some. 

“Excusin’ these here clothes I’ve got on 
and these here boots, which ain’t paid fur 
yet, but are charged up to me on Felsburg 
Brothers’ books and Mister M. Biederman’s 
books, I didn’t spend only a dollar a day 
or mebbe two dollars, and once three dol- 
lars in a single day out of whut was comin’ 
tome. The Judge here, he let me have that 
out of his own pocket; and I paid him 
back. And that was all I did spend till here 
three days ago when that there circus come 
totown. I reckin I did spend a right smart 
then 

“My money had come frum the old 
country only the day before; so I went to 
the bank and they writ out one of them 
pieces of paper wv hich is called a check, and 
I signed it—with my mark; and they give 
me the money I wanted—an even two 
hundred dollars. And part of that there 
money I used to pay fur circus tickets fur 
all the little boys and little girls I could fi 
in this town that couldn't ‘a’ got to the 
circus no oth Some of ‘em are 
settin’ back there behind you-all now 
some of the boys I mean; I don't see none 
of the little girls. 

“There was several of "em told me at the 
time they hadn’t never seen a circus—-r 
in their whole lives! Fur that matter, I 
hadn’t, neither; but I didn’t want no pore 
child in this town to grow up to be ez old ez 
I am without havin’ been to at least one 
circus. So I taken ’em all in and paid all 
the bills; and when night « 
wasn't but "bout nine dollars left out of the 
whole two hundred that I'd started out 
with in the mornin’. But I don’t begredge 
spendin’ it. It looks to me like it was 
money well invested They all seemed to 
enjoy it; and I know I done so 

“There may be bigger circuses’n whu 
that one was: but I don’t see how a circus 
could ‘a’ been any better than this here one 
I'm tellin’ about, ef it was ten times ez big. 
I don’t regret the investment and I don’t 
aim to lie about it now. Mister Sublette. 
I'd do the same thing over ag’in ef the 
chance should come, lawsuit or no lawsuit 
Ef you should win this here case mebbe I 
wouldn’t have no second chance. 

“Ef some gentleman is app’inted ez a 
committee to handle my money it’s likely 
he wouldn't look at the thing the same way 
I do; and it’s likely he wouldn't let me 


have so much money all in one lump to 
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‘ome there 














spend takir "a passei of littie shavers that 
ain’t no kin to me to the circus and the 
side show, besides lett em stay fur the 
grand concert or after show, and all. But 





I done it once; and I've got it to remember 


about and think about in my own mind e: 


long ez I live 


I'm ‘bout finished now There’s jest 
one thing more I'd like to say, and that is 
this: Mister Sublette he said a minute ag 
that I wasin my second childhood. M« ! 
no offense, suh, but you was wrong thers 


too. The way I look at it, a man can’t be 





in his second ¢ i wit it ‘ ha 
his first childhood: and I was cheated plum’ 
out of mine I’m more'’n sixty ears old 


ez near ez I kin figger; but I'm tryin’ to be 
a boy before it's too late 

He paused a moment and looked rou 
him. 

“The way I look at it, Judge Priest, su 








and you-all, every man that grows uy 
matter how old he may git to be s entitled 
t n } f = | 
»"s t s lifet ¢ |—]I 
reckin that 
He sat dow drop ‘ por 
the floor, as thoug! ushamed that . 
temerity should have rried so f 
There was a strange ttle s g t 
courtroon It was Judge Pris é 
has | . } 
been s r 
’ rf ‘ , ’ 
S¢ é t g ¢ 
from ¢ i t 
t 
1 ‘ 
been as so much Greek to the ive é en 
bers of the audience; possib! th wh. 





they were made aware of the meaning of 


them by the look upon the face of Nephew 
Percival Dwyer and the look upon the face 
of Nephew Percival Dwyer’s att rney At 
His Honor har ttered th 


last syllable of his decision before, fr the 


any ri 





rear of the courtroor ind fron e@ galle 
above, there arose a shrill, vehement, s 
ce re sound of yel ng—exuitant, triumphant 
and deafening. It continued fi ward ol 
a minute before the small disturbers re 


membered where they were and reduced 








For reasons best known to himself lore 
Priest, who ordinarily st led for orde ind 
decorun n his courtroom, made 1 effort 
to quell the outburst to have it quelled 
not even when a considerable numbe f 
the adults present joined in it, having first 
cleared their throats of a slight huskiness 
that had come upon them, severa und 
general] 

i for quiet 

at he } 
more to Say and a there hea ened to 
hear what it might be 
Honor: “It is the official judgment of t 
yurt that the late defendar vi gy er 
sane, is competent to manage | n af 
fairs after his preference 


“And it is the private opinior of t 
















court that not or s the late : 
sane but that he is the sanest 1 
entire jurisdiction. Mister Cl this cou 
stands adjourned 
Coming down the three short steps fr 
the raised pl tform of the ber idge 
Priest becko to Sheriff Gile bird 
who, at the t if the departing : 
shepherding its last exuberant memb« 
through the doorway 
**Giles,”’ said Judge Priest in ar inder 
tone, when the worthy sheriff had draw 
near, “‘the circuit clerk tells me there's ar 
indictment for mali is mischief ag +} 
here Perce Dwyer k: kin’ round among 
the records somewhere an indictme 
t st 
re j 
r mid f 
I t ‘ 
that the 1 
indictment is apt to be re ed. and t 
the said Dw r is liable 
custody by you and lodged in the cou 
jail sometime during the ensuin’ forty-eight 
hours—without he should see his way clea 


durin’ the meantime to get clean out of t 
city, county and state! Would it 

“Trouble No, suh! It won't be r 
trouble tome,” said Mr. Birdsong prompt 
““Why, it’ll be more of a pleasure, Judge 

And so it was 

Except for one small 
incidental circumstance, our r 
ended 


sat on the front porch of his old white hous«e 





That same afternoon Judge Pri 
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you have 


out every 
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go or Chouaguen Shades. Then 
you will be sure of having shades that will last for 
years shades that the brightest sun will not fade 
that will not crack, tear, nor ravel 


with Osweg 


Both Oswego and Chouaguen Shack 
made of fine 
in a great 


Cloth are 
closely woven fabrics finished 
variety of the most harmonious, 
The difference between 
Oswego Shades are translucent. 
low of light to filter through. 
no light 
your dealer's 


te xtured, 
eflective 
them is this 

They allow 1 solt 
Chouaguen Shades 
through. Examine 
them both at Remember the names 
Made for fifty years by the Oswego Mills, now con 
trolled by the same people who make the 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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Forget About 
Dipping and 
Scrubbing 


RDER a can of Sani-Flush and 

forget about dipping water and 
scrubbing. Cleaning toilet bowls was 
a most disagreeable task until 


Sani-Flush 


Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the toilet bowl every two or three days and 
the bowl and the hidden trap will always be 
snowy white, odorless and sanitary. Sani-Flush 

for cleaning toilet bowls only. It will not 
injure‘ bowl or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 
Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity wherever there is a 
toilet. It is patented. Nothing else like it. Sold by 
grocers, druggists, plumbers, hardware and general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


The trap that Sani-Flush 
reaches, cleans, keeps clean 


was invented. 
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out on Clay Street, waiting for Jeff Poin- 
dexter to summon him to supper. Peep 
O’Day opened the front gate and came up 
the graveled walk between the twin rows of 
silver-leaf poplars. The Judge, rising to 
greet his visitor, met him at the top step. 

“Come in,” bade the Judge heartily, 
“‘and set down a spell and rest your face 
and hands.” 

“No, suh; much obliged, but I ain’t got 
only a minute to stay,” said O’Day. “I 
jest come out here, suh, to thank you fur 
whut you done to-day on my account in the 
big courthouse, and—and to make you a 
littie kind of a present.” 

“Tt’s all right to thank me,” said Judge 
Priest; ‘‘but I couldn’t accept any reward 
fur renderin’ a decision in accordance with 
the plain facts.” 

**Tain’t no gift of money, or nothin’ like 
that,’’ O’ Day hastened toexplain. “* Really, 
suh, it don’t amount to nothin’ at all, 
scursely. But a little while ago I happened 
to be in Mr. B. Weil & Son’s store, doin’ a 
little tradin’, and I run acrost a new kind of 
knickknack, which it seemed like to me it 
was about the best thing I ever tasted in 
my whole life. So, on the chancet, suh, 
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that you might have a sweet tooth, too, | 
taken the liberty of bringin’ you a sack of 
‘em and—and—and here they are, suh; 
three flavors—strawberry, lemon and van- 
illy.” 

Suddenly with confusion, he 
dislodged a large-sized paper bag from his 
side coat pocket and thrust it into Judge 
Priest’s hands; then, backing away, he 
turned and clumped down the graveled 
path in great and embarrassed haste. 

Judge Priest opened the bag and peered 
down into it. 

It contained a sticky 
flattened confections, 
short length of wooden splinter. These 
sirupy articles, which have 
quite general use, are known, 
all-day suckers. 

When Judge Priest looked 
Peep O’ Day was outside the gate, clumping 
down the uneven sidewalk of Clay Street 
with long strides of his booted legs. Half 

dozen small boys, who, it was evident 
had remained hidden during the ceremor 
of presentation, now mysteriously appeared 
and were accompanying the departing 
donor, half trotting to keep up with him. 
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Cobb's Mail Clerk 
RVIN S&S. 


many of his writings to Paducah, 
tucky. Paducah reciprocates with adula- 
tions of her favorite Not a few 
Paducaites have some story showing Cobb 
to have been just as jovial in his youth as 
now. One such is related by a former resi 
dent of that center of mint-julep culture, 
now a prominent zinc-mining operator in 
the Oklahoma field. 

“I never was right well acquainted with 
Cobb,” declares the mining man, “‘ but he’s 
better looking now than he was then. His 
features were the same, but he was a lot 
thinner. He was so good-natured that we 
never noticed his looks. I remember one 
night about midnight I was walking past 
the newspaper office where he worked and 
heard him howling with laughter inside. 
I knew it was he because nobody in three 
counties had a mouth so big or could laugh 
so loud. I went in and he was almost roll 
ing out of his chair. He had a big heap of 
letters and was putting stamps on them 
Beside him was a big Newfoundland dog 
He would tear off a stamp and the dog 
would stick out his tongue very sole mnily 
and lick it. And then Cobb would laugh 
until the building shook. i never had so 
much fun as sitting there an hour listening 
to him laugh.” 


COBB points with pride 
Ker 


son. 


Court-Martialed 
IEUT. THOMAS G. STERRETT, 
the United States Marine Corps, once 
court-martialed his daughter Marjorie— of 
battleship fame—for being mad and not 
being able to explain satisfactorily why 
she was so. 

‘I was just mad, that’s all,” 
sole defense at the trial. 

The lieutenant father attached no weight 
to the previous-good-character-and-record 
evidence introduced by the judge-advocate 
wife and mother and refused to have it 
spread upon the records, while he, as pre- 
siding officer, sentenced the founder of the 
U. S. S. America Fund to two hours’ con- 
finement in a dark closet. Marjorie heard 
the sentence in a resigned, martyrlike man- 
ner and was still mad. 

Still as a mouse, without making the 
slightest noise, she remained in the 
for more than an hour, while her father, 
fearful lest the air supply in the closet was 
insufficient for her needs and just the least 
bit alarmed at her continued silence, tip- 
toed to the door and peeped in. Marjorie 
had been waiting patiently for this sign of 
weakness on his part. 

“Shut that door, you militarist!”’ 
claimed. ‘‘I’m mad yet!” 


was her 


} 
closet 


she ex- 


His Best Terms 


H* HAD been “bob-tailed”’ from t} 
Marine Corps because of his unlimit« 
nerve—not in battle, you understand, | 
in the everyday peacetime routine. He 
feck and insubordinate, and the o 
were glad when they heard he wz 
the service 
When war broke out the martial 
again entered his system and 
graphed to his old commanding 
the one who had bob-tailed him: 
back to the old outfit } 
top sergeant. However if no vacancy ope 
for first sergeant will ordinary se! 
geant’s billet. Please w ire your best terms 
Upon the receipt of this 
C. O. stormed for a few minutes a 
dictated this reply: ‘‘You’re too fresh. I 
wouldn’t have you on any terms.” 
Imagine his surprise when, the day fol 
he was handed this second messag 
bob-tailed one: ‘‘ Terms accepted 
and when shall I report for duty?” 
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Duffy’s Excuse 


| fpmes the late Col. Henry 
rane, United 


States Marine 
was about to leave the dry pes Is] 
forthe United States, he held “ 
for the last time, and four of the regular 
offenders were brought in for 

Colonel Cochrane 
wearily and then said: “I’ve 
to the yarns and excuses you 
concocted for the past three ve 
tired of them all. If any of 
think up something new some 
I’ve never heard before, I'll let 
without punishment. If you car 
you the limit.” 

‘I took just one drink 
sick, colonel,” began the 

“Old stuff,” said C olonel 
I'll give you the limit. 

The second offender's | 
failed to work, and the third ha : i bad 
news from home. There was 1 
in this, Col 
Views, Was given 


iffice hour 


punishment 


looked them over 


listening 


been 
men | 


and Ir 


you men cal 


ars 


off 


and it 
irst 


made me 


1 Cochran: oe 


alarm ( hac 


according to nel 
and each 

However, the colonel’s eyes 
at the approach of the fourth 
Irish-American marine. 

“Be original, Duffy. Tell me something 
new,”’ urged the colonel 

“Well, colonel,” Duffy began with his 
eyes atwinkle, “‘as Oi was lavin’ the gate or 
libe rty Oi heard the sad news that you was 
goin’ to lave us, and it made me 
hearted that I wint to the nearest sal 
and drownded me sorrows.” 

“You win!" exploded Colonel 
‘Now get out!” 
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The Time 
Has Come 
to Deal 
With Corns 
ina 
Scientific 


Way 





This Man’s Methods Not This Man’s 


Do Not Nurse Corns—End Them 


Don’t Be Harsh— Be Gentle. Nowadays No Foot Should Have a Corn 


HE time is near when folks will blush to own they have a corn. 


Corns may never 


be prevented, but they can be quickly ended. 


And millions have now proved it. 








A user of Blue-jay never suffers corns, and never will. And every month count- 


less others join these cornless ranks. 


What Not to Do 


Don’t pare a corn. That means but brief relief. 
It means endless nursing, and the constant risk of 
infection. Don’t merely pad it. Don’t cover a The method is right. The application is easy 
deformity which can be quickly ended. 


Blue-jay has millions of users. It has ended ten 
of millions of corns. Its endorsers include your very 
friends and neighbors. 


The results are sure, quick and complete. The proof 

Don’t use old-time meth- is at your instant call, and it 
ods. They were harsh, un- _ costs a trifle. Put it to the test 
scientific, irritating. Soreness 
often followed. 





Bl ° | When a corn first pains 
ue=-jay or any time—apply a Blu 
ay. Then forget it There 

Corn Plasters | “*” ,*" 
: will be no more pain or dis 
Stop Pain Instantly | comfort. In two days, usualls 
corn. | End Corns Completely 
Don’t follow the sugges 25c Packages at Druggists it can’t, it’s an old tough corn 
tions of unknown men, whose — “7 Then apply another plastet 


crudity is evident. Blow Mine jay Acts 
Use Expert Methods 


Blue-jay was produced by 
a chemist who spent 25 years 


Don’t apply any form of 
treatment to both healthy skin 
and callous. Center it on the 


the corn can be lifted out. If 


Corns cannot resist it 
They are sure to go. If they 
ever réturn--through con 

tinued pressure—the same 


1" 


method wili end them. So 





in corn study. Blue-jay means to you con 


It is made and guaranteed A tinuous freedom from corns 
by world-famed makers of all . : Try it tonight. The result 
forms of surgical dressings. on one corn will convince vou 
By a concern whose products In a few davs—usually two 


command the respect of physi- 
cians and surgeons. 


lays—you will know that no 





.. } one need have corns 





BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 
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“*War Weddings’ —hum! Helen’s to marry — be shocked at anything else, but then she’s al- 
‘aptain Hunter, I see, and—Hello! Barbara!” ways shocked at anything modern.” 
“Yes?” “Hardly have that trouble with Helen; she’s 


“Your Aunt Kate has surrendered to the Old — as modern as a torpedo destroyer,” 





Commodore, Good work! Must do the usual, I “Exactly! So it’sa Community chest for Hel- 


suppose. Spoons for the spooners, eh? Got your — en. She adores the ApaM pattern, and besides—”’ 


gitts slated?” “Yesr”’ 


“Solid silver for Aunt Kate, of course! She'd “(COMMUNITY is so very much the vogue.” 


-CJogue of 


COMNA iv Pry PLATE 


A | hest containing a complete outfit of Com- cA Few ‘Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY 


MUNITY PLA re for the table can be bought at Pu.are: : Du hess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 


rices ranging from $50 to $300. Or inindividual ACs. Re d% lande rbilt, -NOrs. Honoré Palmer, 
‘& 5 ’ 
} 


sets; for instance, teaspoons $6 the dozen. At your Lad) Randolph Churchill, Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, 
vice for 50 years. ONe1DA Community, Ltd. Ars. O. H.P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 
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people, mostly concerned with having a as Congress wills If he turr to the bu 
higher-priced and higher-powered automo- reaucracy he gets what precede ur 
bile than our neighbors; with golf: with evaded responsibility allows 
earning how to dance with our various srietiy, that is his position, whatever his 
ai concerns making such money as we t y Cab 
ild and spending it for various pleasur yut s higl 
ible devices Sudden! we landed in the i the recise 
var—right in the middle of it n the com- { } tice to 
ned functior ! 1 ers, In gre I egan Wl! 
legree, so far as rmen and the support nd ‘ ond 
them go, and ar nuers in a finar ew ng of 
Clal way We bee 1€ al e the hope r sO expert 
he bank of the Allies. We had our geogr that it isn’t long before he is swathed like 
a correct and polit I nnocuou one of the Ptolemaic queens. Not much is 
( tes nd the Cabinet turned to, wit to be expected in these circumstance nor 
the rest of us, tod i ild be done 
l i reasonable ssul tor at il we 
nad Known ab t this wa i t nad 
ance we could have picked out ten mer 
vho would have meas ed t 
vreater degree But we did "t nave the 
chance; and it n be we st i t é 
mproved it muc! at the first a { 
ri now at 
t, nere we ‘ Du l t 
ike the ¢ nto leratior 
vith the ¢ l ead S ‘ 
rst apparent tact 
This war has not been under way} g 
enough to have its ultimate effect on tw 
Cabinet aspects: The first of these 
nembership; the second is its handicay 
Neither has been changed~— yet Ss leay 
ng the membership as it ts, let us procee 
to take note ol the imposts; ar the great 
est of these the systen 
4 Cabinet member is an ¢ inescent 
to Say ephemera! crealu He me 1 
goes He passes from his cust ned cha 
to the nonpare t the pe : 
manacs, and there he repose He ausua N person need decry the patriotism, 
even if conceited; conspicuous briefly ar he sincerity of intentior he desire te 
forgotten promptly. So, too, with a ft Ca 
aures, And t S his eterna gE x 
they must strive, and f Secretaric then 
me Napoleon might say, “from the top Spuriously obsessed with their own impor 
‘ von system one hundred Son ince, some of them with political a 
eal of red tape leer down at you! tions far beyond their aptitude ym | 
Red Tape—the one permanent gover them this and some of them that ! 
ental attribute! Men come. Men go. the n loing well enough to meet the 
Partie rise al fal President ippear agemands u m ther Ha there ct 
na an ( re me bers | ‘ ' Va there \ iid have been I ‘ 
t yw out ind f i} \ DaASSe Lhe aiscu them, exce i erta 
! It was ( icté t ticial | present ) to the ! l t 
y f P : ake Ex 
hief te , hie ie that The war came With ame ’ ’ 
‘ , ntoenr } ur julremer! i new serie { t 
Cor itutior AS sé PF } e Fathe I the Cabinet hose stat é re 
r reasor ot thei t ielegated t renti neapabie ¢ f ch et IT t 
e power te use al I n the re at tumu i transmutat r re 
enues and prescribe |! e reve ‘ going ona it then Everything inge 
ill be spent. But ¢ ess does not | t radically the President, exce | 
t tua ver | IM | y | prone nstance SO la i the Cat é 
he exe t ‘ erne é 
Wa g ! 
Political and Politicianly e the ‘ if 
selgiun 4 
Congre ‘ Congre " iw Everything is mut © eX 
al ( ng ng ! ‘ ur £ ( it net i 1 the > en B t ‘ 
the da t! el V lieve ! nue mmutable bot} ie a 
wed, the obsessing fe er | t we were back in the days of excel 
I mignt sper t mone t ve sol as the impeling act ( t 
to the } ! le the a ment have speeded up some of these ( 
rtionment Ihe ne the ature I tee The t that! ‘ } 
he breed »o lor ye nd ears tne he externals 1! have {te 
t about su nding this ne spend portant nterr I these e! ¢ 
ng with restrictions and audits and sale my quallying nstance ! t 
guards, in order that the Government might changed The small-tow: are 
it be cheated Hence the system Hence small-towners, acting the same e* ge the 
he archaic wa the Government does it same circumscribed wit! rhe ‘ 
isines Hence the difficulties of the session tne brand I | r 
Cabinet member Hence the chaos out same limitat VIEW Eve 
f which order I g at Was not e intelle e te 
ington. er e pe ective \ 
As I explained a tor r articie, the tt mat ir ntrinsica t ma 
Cabinet member no volition as to hi annot be made big 1 1 mere 
department He a creature of set rules, epochal catastrophe He ecome 
et procedures, set res ions He ma as the days g yr 
nave the highest hope the most excellent There is no criticism to be attacne 
initiative, the Keenest sense of needs: but any persor because these men we tt ‘ 
he cannot doa thing t t Cong r It may be that legitimate 
allow him to do, and he in get nothing be leveled because they s here I 
save in minor matte of administratior President, out of the material at har 
that Congress w t him Con in accord with the exigencies of the occa 
bined with this is bureaucracy in his own — sior sCal t: anditw goo 
department, fostered by years and years enough Cabinet, as Cabinets go, for the 
of adherence to these restrictions and the circumstances and conditior tnat pre 
inhibitions thereof, and to the procedure cated its selection. These men operated a 
that no trouble will come to the man who well as y be in ordinar time being 
can shift responsibility; and between the ordinary men In most part, and not being 
two horns of this dilemma the Cabinet required to Go more than the ordinary 
member stands If he turns to Congress Now comes the extraordinary, and they 
he gets what he can and in such time’ continue ordinary. That is the point of it 
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Test It With a Hammer 


‘You may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack” 
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~ GEM of the Ocean | 


TS simplicity, compactness, remarkable efficiency, appeal 

instantly to the practical mind of the sailor and soldier. 
Follow their lead, buy a Gem Damaskeene Razor — 
no increase in price—number of blades the same—outfit 
better than ever—our bit toward the comfort of the men 
in the service, on land and sea. 


Outfit includes razor « omple te, 
with seven Gen Damaskeene 





a O ise shaving and stroppin 
handles, in bend ome case, 
Separate Set Gem Blades —7 for 35c. 
Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO.., lnc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 

















“« Aims as 
easy as 
pointing 
your finger’’ 


_— a” 
DEPEND! 

Depend on a Savage Automatic. 

to be relied upon at the most vital time. You'll 


always find a Savage product where the 
service is the hardest. 


It’s built 


SAVAGE ARMS 
‘“ORPORATION 
Avenue, | tica, N. 1 


and small caliber sporting rifles 
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EVENING POST 


The further point is this: This war is our 
war, the people’s war; not the war of any 
party or any President, or of any presi- 
dential attachés. It is a war in which all 
America is asked to take part, support 
and maintain; and to have the — con- 
fidence of the people it must be demon- 
strated as such in the high places where 
its direction is essayed. The difference be- 
tween the leaders and the led is merely the 
difference in titular authority, on the one 
hand, or bestowed authority by those who 
follow, on the other, together with con- 


fidence—the asset of leadership that out- 


weighs all other qualities whatsoever, even 
ability. 

Now, though such faults are largely con- 
genital, the bulk of these members of the 
Cabinet at Washington, no matter how 
much they may have the esteem of the 
President, have not the esteem of the peo- 
ple. Those who are familiar with Washing- 
ton know the exact relation of a Cabinet 
member to the processes of gove rnment, 
but those who are not familiar with Wash- 
ington, and they comprise the great bulk of 
the people—the people who must fight and 
pay for this war—do not know that exact 
relation. 

To the masses of the people the secre- 
tary of state, for example, has a ranking 
somewhat similar to that of Lloyd George 
in England—the premier. Of course only 
politeness induces the person familiar with 
Washington to say that a secretary of 
state in our country is a premier. He 
isn’t. He is the sublimated clerk at the 
head of the state department. The Presi- 
dent is the pre mier. Also, the President is 
eve rything else, in the last analysis, that 
any Cabinet member is re ld to be, so far 
as that pertains to being the dominating 

head. 


Big Men Needed 


This being the case, and the great desire 
of the President and of all Americans being 
to win this war, the question of remaking 
this Cabinet is a vital one. It is quite 
likely that, in view of his vast domination 
yver all the Government, the President 
feels that his Cabinet is good enough. It 
may be for him; but it is not for the peo- 
ple. There would be a greater confidence 
among the people, a greater support, a bet- 
ter spirit, a more reliant outlook, if the 
President were to make certain changes in 
his present Cabinet; substitute other men 
for some of the men therein; bring it to 
the level of its best elements, which, as I 
have said, are four in number, or even 
higher than these make it the greatest 
Cabinet the United States can produce, in- 
stead of the mediocre body it is now. 

These are wartimes. We have appar- 
ently not been at the task long enough to 
learn that nothing matters except winning. 
Other nations have learned that; but 
other nations have been in the fires of it for 
three years. Other nations for political or 
similar reasons obstinately held to men 
who were unfit; but all other nations came 
to the breaking point, and to the stern 
reality that the individual, the association 
of individuals, the wants, wishes, past per- 
formances or expressed desires of none save 
the people the state—deserve considera- 
tion. This is not an individual war. It is 
not a party war. It is not a sectional war. 

For that reason, and owing to the fact 
that—regrettable as it may seem to their 
friends and to themselves there isa nation- 
wide conclusion that certain of these men 
should not be retained a conclusion ade- 
quately buttressed by the truth, in several 
instances, that they do not measure up to 
their requirements—-it is clearly the part 
of the President to reorganize his Cabinet, 
to lay aside his political considerations of 
the fitness of these men, disregard the parti- 
sans in his own party, and replace the lame 
and halting ones with men who shall com- 
mand the respect and confidence that he 
needs in its fullest measure 

There is an object lesson in every office 
building in Washington—an object lesson 
for the President, showing him what he 
might do, if he chose, to cement the con- 
fidence of the people; to make it stronger 
and more enduring. Hundreds of the great- 
est business and professional men are there, 
serving their country, bringing unselfishly, 
ungrudgingly, without thought of personal 
preference or comfort or profit, the best 
they have to the call of the flag. At the 
call of the country they left their offices, 
their factories, their laboratories, their 
mills, their railroads, their great merchan- 
dising establishments—left everything, 
and came as producers for the United 
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States—their country. They are giving 
their time, their money, their brains—their 
all—for the service of this land. They are 
accomplishing things that are marvelous 
They are rapidly bringing this country to 
be as efficient in the pursuits of war as it 
was in the pursuits of peace. 

But these men are not of the adminis- 
tration. They are outsiders. They are in 
councils, commissions, committees, and so 
on. The people recognize their service, but 
they do not think of it as more than vol- 
unteer service. The Cabinet members are 
the regulars—-that is, though these men 
are there in Washington doing this work, the 
work they are doing seems apart from the 
main headspring of authority. It is govern- 
mental—but not Governmental 

They may be advisory, but there is no 
idea among the people that they advise, 
except in a limited way. They may be 
authoritative, but it is well-enough known 
that they lack authority. To be sure, that 
is a Cabinet lack too. But the main point 
to be considered is that if the President 
should take half a dozen of these men, the 
biggest of them, or half a dozen other men, 
regardless of their politics, and put them in 
the Cabinet—organize a great American 
Cabinet of big men, of the best we have 
he would take also a great step toward 
solidifying the United States behind this 
war, because he would then get to the peo- 
ple the impression that it is their war, not 
a party war. 

This country has done more for this war, 
and in this war, than can be told until after 
the war. Possibly the adequate story of it 
all will never be written. Whether or not, 
that is the truth of it; and what has been 
done has been done despite some of these 
Cabinet members, and will continue to be 
done despite them, and despite the system 
that crushes down initiative in the executive 
departments. As I have said, no person 
can be blamed for what he doesn’t possess. 
None of these Cabinet members were se- 
lected with war in view, or even as a remote 
contingency. 


The Flaw in the Machine 


And that does not imply anything to 
them save unsuitableness to their places, 
no matter what their familiarity with their 
offices may be as based on their years of 
emp Jloyment. This war isn’t raising any 
questions that were administrative in any 
governme ntal department before it began. 
It is raising new and insistent questions 
every hour; and, moreover, these are not 
local or domestic questions, but world 
questions, and not to be considered by 
parochial minds. They are honest and af- 
fable and sincere gentlemen, but they are 
not big enough. And there are men who 
are big enough to take their places, and 
men who, in these stressed times, are avail- 
able—men who in ordinary times could not 
be induced to take a governmental place. 

Instead of a restricted, partisan, geo- 
graphical limitation and radius of selec- 
tion, as dictated by future candidacies and 
aspirations for continued power, the Presi- 
dent has all we have—all—at his disposal. 

The enterprise of war is progressing posi- 
tively. We are now well into production 
Our armies are in the making. Our great 
business and professional men are in the 
country’s service. Our President bulks 
larger against the affairs of all the world 
than any other. We have the money and 
it is coming ungrudgingly to the Presi- 
dent’s demand. The whole machine is 
going well, save in one regard. The people 
look with suspicion on certain members of 
the Cabinet. If disaster comes the blame 
will be set down there. If mistakes multi- 
ply, ivom minor ones to mcnumental ones, 
the Cabinet will be held responsible. This 
cannot be a one-man war. 

That may not be apparent—yet. But it 
will be; and it will be apparent in the right 
place. There is no doubt we sha:l win this 
war, even if we remain loaded down with 
Cabinet members whose usefulness ceased 
at the exact minute when events passed 
from the ordinary to the extraordinary; 
but the winning might be made easier and 
more in accord with the public idea of what 
some of the essentials are—especially as it 
is the public who must fight it and finance it 

This view may nct hold in high quarters 
in Washington—yet. However, it will pre- 

vail there presently. The people will se« 
to that. As for the secretaries who must 
go into the discard, theirs is not the blame 
Speak kindly to them as they pass out 
They did their little bests; but the world 
shifted on them. 
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Search tligh and Low 
for the Best Tires 


You will find everywhere on the 
American continent one answer— 


United States Tires—all five types— 
‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’, 
‘Plain’. 

You will find that they stand out 
supreme before the searchlight of the 
closest scrutiny. 


They have demonstrated, and con- 


tinue day after day to demonstrate, 
that they are the tires of supreme 
service, 


—the tires of low mileage cost, 
—the tires of amazing sales increases. 


(Motorists give such sales increases 
only totires that give supreme service.) 


Put United States Tires to the test— 
watch results— make comparisons, 


—your conclusion is bound to be 
exactly the same as the thousands of 
other motorists who have given 
United States Tires their magnificent 
sales increases. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Aéroplanes 
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United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Ster- | 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Suprem 
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S DUSK fell 
and the 
lights came 

on, the party in the 
president’s car fell 
naturally into two 
groups. Conversa- 
tion and tobacco 
flagging, somebody 
suggested cards; 
and two tables of 
pirate were hastily 
made up. Ordway 
refused to cut in. 
He came over and 
loafed beside True- 
bridg2’s chair. 

Dineen, the pres- 
ident of the road, 
looked up and 
frowned a little. 

“Why the her- 
mit act, Ordway? 
What the devil silly 
scheme’s biting 
yout . . . What 
doyou want todrop 
out for? Better cut 
it and come on up 
to the lodge with 
the rest of us.” 

Ordway smiled. 

“My own ad- 
vice, Mr. Dineen,” 
he assented; “but 
I seem to be acting 
independently. It’s 
just something I 
feel has got to be 
put over 

hing I’ve promised 
myself for a long 
time.” 

* And, if you ask 
me, a damned dan- 
gerous thing, too,” grumbled Dineen, his heavy face set- 
ting discontentedly 
your youth. How long since you were back, 

“Oh,” Ordway laughed, “I haven’t been back since 
I was a boy.” 

“A damned dangerous thing 
left, Curran.” 

‘You'll find the pump isn’t as big as you thought it 
was; and the kitchen floor’s all warped, and the stairs 
squeak, and you'll knock your knee every second step, 


’ True- 


some- 





“goin’ back and reconr oit’rin’ into 


Ordway?” 


unsettlin’. That was my 


Better leave it all as you remember it, Ordway! 
bridge laughed. 

They chaffed him for a space 
silent member of the crowd who, at Dineen’s invitation, were 
going up to his big luxurious shooting lodge in the Adiron- 
dacks for three days. 

Ordway was going part way and drop out for that 
interval—take his holiday his own way, he had laughed. 
Going back and delve into his past. Hadn't been back 
since 96 to the rural hill regions of his youth. 

It was hard to associate the word rural with Ordway. 
A member of one of the corporation law firms of his city, 
and special counsel for Dineen’s road, he looked the taut, 
tightly held city article he was. He had a finely modeled 
head; a pair of keen, piercing eyes; dark hair, threaded 
with early silver, that sprang vigorously from his high 
forehead; a mouth a trifle thin and sardonic. His dress, 
like that of the others, was the casually careful attire of 
the prosperous business man—tweeds from Donegal, with 
the richness and bloom of heather, built on nicely indi- 
vidual lines; the cravat and small accouterments of the 
discriminating—even a cigar that had a custom-made 
appearance, 

Yet the discerning might have found the hallmark of 
his ancestry upon him. The long ranginess of his lean 
limbs, the slightly hawklike cast of profile and nose, the 
trace of Adam’s apple behind his well-fitted collar 
were the legacy of his New York Yankee forbears. 

The train roared suddenly over a culvert. A brakeman 
thrust in his head and called: “ Runyon’s Eddy.” 

Dimly through the interlacing r 
could see the leaden glimmer of the November river. On 
the other side of the trac} 
and there totally “timbered off,”” leaned ominously against 
a thickening sky. 

Ordway got up and put on his hat and coat; 
his traveling bag. 


this recalcitrant, rather 


these 





e shrubberies one 





gaunt, wind-bitten hills, here 


pi ked up 





“Oh, Fan, Itt Come Back for You Soon. 


“My stop next he sai 
men! . . . I'll meet yo 
“If you're alive!” laughe 





i. “Well, merry times, gentle 
i Monday : 


‘A dam’-fool scheme—that’s all!”’ Dineen contributed 


“Why can’t you let well al 


Ordway shook hands. Ar 
take his bag, and a braken 


with his “step 


It was cold and bleak outside. 


symphony of gray and dr 
plation. He could catch t 
the monotonous tack-tac} 
ator sending on his uninspir 
baggageman shunted a tr 
baggage into the discons 
The local he would tak« 


of the freight house. It belonged to a branch 


was made up here—an eng 


coaches. 


He climbed into the rear one 


cold and dirty. There were 


peel on the floor, and a har 


to bear him company 


Ordway plunged his bag 


into his coat collar. Depre 
“Good Lord! I must be 
He had a twelve-mil 


d Truebridgs 
re oe 
assiduous porter sprang to 
ian, lantern in hand, ran up 
The station, a dreary 
ib, sat lost in grimy ontem 
hrough the shuttered ndow 


tack-tack ol the 
A forlorn-looking 


with a motley of boxes and 





ed messages 


te freight room 
here stood on the o 


ne, baggage car and a pair of 


It was dimly lit by gas, 


peanut shells and aged orange 


iful of chilled rural passenger 


nto the rack and sank down 
on seized him. 
razy!”’ he told himself, 


le ahead of him or 


train, and after that a transfer toa stage for four mors 


A stage! In this age of pr 





ss! A backwoods hill-billy 


stage, with horses like llamas to climb the steep, unim 


proved dugway to Green Arbor 


youth. 


He had never put it that way to himself exactly; | 
It was a romantic jaunt and 


after all, Dineen was right 


all precedent was against its 


went back were always dl 
of something that seemed 
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But as the horses pressed on up the 
narrow, rocky road, Ordway forgot his dis- 
comfort. He peeped out through the side 
curtains and caught the glimmer of the little 
silver creek—a wild river to-night—which 


| splashed so busily down behind the lacing 


pines. It was running full now after the 


| autumn rains, and it sang into his ears with 
| a familiar and recurrent refrain. 


It was the 
song he had gone to sleep by years before 


| a touch of changelessness, eternity in it, like 
| the song of the cricket. 


He had lived and 
gone, and now he was returned; but the 
mountain brook had changed its cadence 


| no whit. 


He caught the sweet, pungent tang of 
pines, and he breathed in the pure cold air 
as they pushed up higher and higher. No 
air like Green Arbor’s—no pines! 

Suddenly they had dragged round the 
last curve of dugway, and it lay before 
them—a little hamlet set high on a hilltop, 
sharp-cut as a jewel against a crystal-cold 
evening sky. Little houses, whity-gray in 
the dusk, sitting like brooding doves whose 
wings have folded for the night. Behind 


| them and above, dominating the sky line, 
| the whitewood colonial spire of the church, 


and in the foreground the “ho-tel’’ of his 
youth—a low, rangy, red-painted hostelry 


| with iron railings and a big elm tree be- 
fore it. 


Ordway climbed down stiffly. The night 


| was cold and clear—no fog up here on the 
| mountain. ’Way off in the sky the moon 
| rode like a silver paillette. He shivered as 


though witchcraft had touched him. Thus 


| he had stood many a time in his youth, 
| stilled, arrested by the moon-touched beauty 


of a cold autumn mountain night. He even 
fancied he heard a fox bark off across the 
black timbered hills, and distant, like a 
plaintive obbligato, he caught the creek’s 
murmur. 

Then he shook himself free and went into 
the inn; and here the glamour fell away. 
It was the same place, the same furnishings; 
but what a difference! The transmuting 
eye of youth and inexperience had loaned 
them Aladdin-like splendors. And they had 
vanished. 

The offices were smoke-stained and 
grimy, the dining room cold and cheerless. 
There were— presumably —the same strips 
of red oilcloth bisecting the aisles; there 


| were the same oil paintings, belonging to a 





defunct landlady—a hatful of fruit; a dog's 
head, in death agony by the expression; and 
the immortal wooden fish, leaping a cata- 
ract of soapsuds. There was even the famil- 
iar cracker jar on his table—blue glass. He 
turned a little faint at the sight. Perhaps 
the crackers—also! 

The traveling salesman was there, silent, 
suicidal of face. A waitress came up, smooth- 
ing her apron over her hips: 

**Roas’ beef, meat pie an’ col’ sparerib.”’ 

She took his order drearily, poured him a 
glass of water, slopping a little on the table- 
cloth. 

“Tn the name of heaven, why am I here? 
Dineen was right,” he thought. ‘ Youth’s 
only a legend. There’s nothing real.” 

Presently he went disconsolately to his 


bedroom and slept. 


| another on the rag rug beside the bed. 


m 
HERE was a fan of powdery snow crys- 
tals across the patchwork coverlet 
By 
these tokens Philip knew the wind had been 
easterly. When it blew round nor’-nor’- 


| east the gale always bit deep into the inter- 
| stices between the shingles overhead, and 


| nose visible. 





| ashake 


the stinging snow cut in and frosted him 
like a cooky. It was bitter cold. So deep 
had he burrowed into the huddle of warm 
coverings that there was only the tip of his 
Presenting one ear, one eye 
and his mouth to the temperature now, he 
realized that .it was quite likely ‘ below.” 
There was no wind and the snow would 
have stopped, but his nostrils drew together 
as though on a puckering string, and a 
sudden disappointment gripped his heart. 
Snowdrifts and a temperature below zero 
and on the day he had planned for his pre- 
cious jaunt! 

He lay for some minutes, nerving himself 
to the effort; then sprang out, his teeth 
no use wasting time! Seven miles 
was seven miles, and across the hills would 


| be stiff work for him. 


| of his waking. 


The world outdoors fulfilled the promise 
Through the kitchen win- 


| dow the earth lay blanketed in the un- 
| sullied ermine of a first deep snowfall. The 


| sky was turquoise 


a clear yellowing blue, 
against which the pine-covered hills stood 
out dazzlingly. 
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“Eighteen below!"’ Aunt Rose-Ann an- 
nounced from behind her red-flannel neu- 
ralgia bandage as she brought his plate of 
buckwheat cakes from the stove. There 
was salt pork on the table, crisp-fried, with 
cream gravy; and maple sirup and peach 
sauce. Philip ate largely, heartily, with the 
expansive appetite of fourteen. 

Across from him his grandfather sat, 
taciturn, grizzled; and Betts, the hired 
man, and his cousin Herminia— Minnie 
the little flowerlike, anemic girl with whom 
he played. Twice Minnie looked up from 
her mush-and-milk and winked a pale-biue 
eye at him, as though she recognized hi 
excitement. 

Yes, he felt excited. He knew his cow- 
lick was standing erect, and the hands that 
fed himself so generously shook a little. 

He wished now he had asked Old Wales 
more questions last evening. He and Min- 
nie had been “fishing the dog’’—baiting old 
Schuyler, the hound, with scraps of pork 
rind on a string—when the door had opened 
and Old Tim Wales had blown in. It was 
always exciting when Tim Wales, the old 
veteran, came in like a stormy petrel. It 
boded one of his matrimonial gusts when he 
flew unerringly for the harbor of Aunt 
Rose-Ann’s friendly kitchen and molded 
the bullet. 

It was a thrilling experience to see Old 
Wales, red as a turkey cock, with his arti- 
ficial leg, and his grizzled hair erect, his 
beard quivering with emotion, begin that 
hellish work with his lead and ladle above 
the kitchen fire. 

And always at the exact point of pour- 
ing the lead into the bullet mold came the 
undeviating announcement, in a voice remi- 
niscent of Antietam and Shiloh, and rich 
with a hatred like Satan's: 

“T know what war is, Rose-Ann. I’ve 
seen war myself. I’m a soldier, and I know 
what shootin’ is; but I’m agoin’ to shoot 
Old Lize, Rose-Ann, if it costs me me life!” 

It was for this that he prepared the bul- 
let—had prepared so many bullets—though 
as yet he had used none of them. For an 
implacable enmity burned between himself 
and Old Lize, his contemporary in years 
and the mother of his young wife. And, of 
course, one never knew when wrath might 
nerve his arm effectively; and to have par- 
ticipated, accessory after the fact, in cre- 
ating the instrument of destruction—not 
even the winks and nods of Aunt Rose-Ann 
could destroy the hair-lifting anticipation. 

But last night Old Wales had brought an 
added interest. Now, slipping from the 
table, Philip went into the entry and, wrap- 
ping himself in cap, comforter and top 
coat, got a bulky newspaper parcel from a 
shelf. Minnie followed to the door with the 
sandwiches she had made him. 

“Hain’t ye afraid, Phil?” 

“'Fraid nothin’!” he said 
“What I want to get, I get.” 

“Yes, but—him!” 

He pooh-poohed her. 

“I’m afraid o’ nothin’!”’ he said. 

“Well if ye git to Green Arbor to-day!” 
she said dubiously. 

He set off with long rabbitlike strides 
through the snow. Across the big pasture 
the snow was thinner; but at the road the 
drifts had piled up and he had to skirt 
round. He looked back to see the low- 
roofed hill farm—‘“top-o’-the-world” 
lying snug in its white blanket, a curl of 
blue smoke rising from its chimney. It was 
nice to be snug and warm within, but it 
was full nice without, too, in this turquoise 
and crystal world. 

His nose was buried deep in his woolen 
comforter; his cap was far down on his 
brow, the lappets pulled over his ears; his 
hands warm in Aunt Rose-Ann’s mittens. 
Only the package he carried bothered him. 
It was clumsy and unwieldy, but a neces- 
sary component of his journey. 

He might have awaited a more auspi- 
cious day for his journeying, but the thought 
had not even occurred to him. He was go- 
ing “ cross hills’’ to Green Arbor to trade 
the old accordion he carried for a ferret that 
had been offered him. Of itself this neg« 
tiation held little enough romance, save fcr 
the speculative qualities of the ferret; but 
there was more than this. The ferret dwelt 
in the house of Arad, the King of the Devils, 
and this of itself gave pause to any country 
boy’s heart. No one, it was said, had ever 
bearded Arad with impunity. 

Not that Arad was what he had once 
been. Not that you were even likely to 
meet him, ordinarily. He had vanished 
from active participation in life and had be- 
come almost a figment of legend or fiction, 

Continued on Page 56 


stoutly. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
along with Tom Quick and Natty Bumpo 
an old man covered with years, who never 
left the shaded room in which he sat in his 
invalid’s chair. And yet such was his 
glamour, his prestige, you didn’t go into 
Green Arbor and pass the old paint-peeled 


| house with the bowed shutters, in which he 
| lived, without a bur in your heel. For 


everyone knew Arad’s potentialities, and 
if he had not lacked legs to carry him ——— 

The Arad of earlier years—of one’s 
grandfather’s time—had been truly terri- 


| ble. A roistering, rollicking, devilish blade 


of a lumberman—a jack of the early days 
when might made right and burly, ro- 


| mantic, picturesque figures, with augers and 
| peaveys, rode the harvest logs down the 


river all the way to Philadelphia. A mys- 
terious place of the flatlands— Philadelphia! 
A city one’s grandfather had once visited 


| in his youth, having gone there on a raft 





| with Tobin Elias. 


The grandfather had often recounted his 
experiences—the carriages in the crowded 
cobbled streets; the stages with smart 
traveling folk; the theater down near the 
river, with the black-faced minstrel show 
and boxing match; the queer rows of brick 
houses, with their ranks of marble door- 
steps and scrubbing housemaids; the fash- 
ionable tavern, with its neat, shiny cuspidor 
every few yards; the old Quaker gentleman 
who sat down at table and most outland- 
ishly ate an orange for his breakfast and 
familiarly addressed them as “thee.” 

It was a place to squelch the timid and 
rustic-hearted; but it had never squelched 
Arad Travers of the ready fist. A freeborn 
son of the open, the terror of his homeland 
hills, Arad made his own laws. Quick of 
tongue and quick of arm, filled with impish 
vagary and deviltry, the countryside tradi- 
tion hummed with his doings. 

Was it not Arad who had headed that 
dauntless gang of lumberjacks who, return- 
ing by trein from Philadelphia, had been 
locked in their car by a timorous conductor 
in the interest of public safety, and had re- 

taliated, at Arad’s suggestion, by boring 
the car literally into lace with their big 
augers? Jack Mattison had seen the car 
himself. “L ike, a piece o’ cheese; nuthin’ 
to it but holes!’”’ he had declared. 

Was it not Arad who, leaning from the 
window of a departing car, with an inno- 
cent and ruminating eye, and coming 
abreast a magnificent darky dude, clad in 
pearl broadcloth, scarlet-striped shirt and 


| high hat, had shifted his chew and spat with 


deft precision against the glazed bosom of 
the outraged Beau Brummel? Was it not 
Arad who had fought and killed the big 
bobeat of Feners’ Woods with his bare 


hands; who had lain in wait for his enemy, 


Abe Gleason, with a fox trap and used it 
effectively; who, filled with liquor and pro- 
fanity, and a-swagger through the little 


| settlement of a Saturday night, had sent 
| householders indoors behind lock and key? 


Was it not Arad, indeed, who had fully 
earned his title—King of the Devils—and 
who, though now swaddled under a patch- 
work quilt, still lurked as a suggestive 
figure in the juvenile mind, a veritable 
Eater of Little Boys? Still, when one was 
come to fourteen, going on fifteen—almost 
a man’s estate 

The house of Arad sat well back from the 
road. Philip glimpsed it first from the 
northern knoll, where the pine windbreak 
was planted. His face was purple-blue, 


| his nose a cherry, as he went lumbering up 
through the drifts. Rime had frozen on lips 


and chin; the arms that carried his pack- 
age were stiff. Clumsily he shifted it. 

There was a break in the scraggy laurel 
hedge and a clean-swept path led to the 
painted kitchen door. He went up to it and 
knocked. It swung wide as though at a 
touch and he saw a little girl before him. 
Her eyes matched her frock of cornflower- 
blue wool. Her hair, bright russet-gold, lay 
in two soft braids on her shoulders; her 
cheeks had the velvety softness and color- 
ing of rose petals. She lifted long, shy 
lashes and smiled at him. 

Philip gulped. He remembered now that 
Arad had a son, a curious, ineffectual per- 
son, who had come home to die, bringing a 
baby girl. This was Old Arad’s grand- 
daughter. He found his voice: 

““My name is Phil Ordway. I made out 
to come over here this mornin’, ’count o’ 
what Tim Wales told me las’ night. He 
calculated I might git a ferret fur my 
*cordion here.” 

“We got two ferrets,” she said shyly; 
“an’ our hired man, Bailey, can play the 
*cordion something grand!” 
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** Well, anyhow, I made out to trade,” he 
said stiffly. 

“Will you come in an’ see Grampaw?” 

She spoke as though it were quite a usual 
proceeding; and Philip, his knees quivering 
slightly, followed her in. After all, if a frail 
girl braved the old king —— 

A long, rather dismal passage, and sud- 
denly a partly darkened room, with rag 
carpet, bed, tall cupboard, and something 
someone- -sitting in an armchair. 

An old man of gaunt big frame, with 
toothless, sunken jaws, thin strands of 
silver-yellow hair, a knobby skeleton hand 
that was it possible? fondled a Bible! All 
that remained of the King of the Devils. 

The blood that had receded from Philip’s 
face flowed slowly back. He was calmer. 

“IT come to trade fur a ferret,” he re- 
peated in a high-pitched voice. 

“Eh?” The old king put a hand to his 
shell-like ear. 

“T’ll fetch Bailey,”’ the little girl said. 

She brought Philip a chair. He sat down 
facing Old Arad and watched him with a 
fascinated eye. Would he curse him pres- 
ently—threaten him perhaps with the 
thick blackthorn stick at his side? Old 
Arad did not seem to notice. Once he 
coughed feebly and shifted the Bible in his 
hand. . . There was a suggestion of 
resignation, of patience, strangely human. 

A sudden half-pitying contempt rose in 
Philip’s heart and a sense of elation. Why, 
there was nothing to be afraid of! 
Probably never had been. Arad was just a 
man, not a menace; just a man with the 
limitations of the flesh. Dangerous? Pooh! 
It was only a word. You got up close 
stoed up to it—and it didn’t mean anything. 

That’s probably all it took in meeting 
anything that scared you—just standing 
up to it—a little backbone. 

There were returning footsteps—the 
little girl and Bailey. Bailey was all busi- 
ness. He disrobed the accordion and 
sketched the Arkansas Traveler. 

**S good!” he pronounced succinctly. 

The ferret was produced; the exchange 
made. Still not an interested sign from 
Old Arad; not an oath; not a single im- 
precation. 

“Say, don’t he talk any more?” Philip 
nudged the little girl, And at that Arad 
spoke suddenly. 

“Eh, boy!” he said. “I sees ye; and 
I sees more’n that—I got second sight, I 
have. I know whut’s comin’ to ye. Ye’re 
the well-growed, likely lad. No stayin’ up 
here in the hills fur ye! It’s the big cities 
ye’ll go to—an’ no blame, either. . . . I’ve 
went there myself, times. Only ye 
make it so’s ye stick to whut ye want. . .. 
Best way, boy! It’s them as knows whut 
they wants an’ sticks to it that gits it.’’ 
The old head sagged forward; he drew a 
quavering breath. “‘That’s whut I done 
always. . . . I got me whut I wanted; an’ 
I've lived long. Eh, it’s a long carry, lad 
this life we live. A long carry!” 

Philip followed the little girl to the door 

*“*What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Fan Travers,” she said shyly. 

He jerked her to him suddenly and put 
his lips to her cheek. 

“TI kissed you!”’ he taunted. 

“You did not!” Sudden tears sprang 
to her blue eyes. She stamped her foot. 
“You're a wicked, wicked boy! . . . I'll 
tell my grampaw.”’ 

“Oh, I ain’t seairt of him! 

It was amazing, but true. He had passed 
unscathed the ordeal of Arad Travers. He 
had even kissed Arad’s grandchild. He 
might do it again any time he chose. 

In an excess of emotion he stopped and 
made a huge soft snowball and flung it back 
against the door. He saw it open; then 
slowly—a little flushed face look out. 

“TI ain't reely mad at you, Phil Ord- 
way!” a little voice called. 


” 


It was very dusky in the schoolhouse, 
despite yp lamps and lanterns.’ The air 
seemed a compound of oily smoke and 
pores hme breath. The humans were 
closely packed on seats and benches 

Philip sat between his grandfather and 
Aunt Rose-Ann. Neighbors and Green 
Arbor folk sat all about. 

There was a voice up front, intoning with 
impassioned eloquence. One got an im- 
pression of a long face picked out in sharp 
light and shadow by the insufficient lamp- 
light. A long thin figure; a gesticulating 
hand that played a little wildly at times 
with a leonine mane of dark hair. 

“Oh, may the American people look con- 
fidently to this new hope rising on the hori- 
zon of history like a beautiful rainbow in a 
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garden of flowers; soaring into the empy- 
rean like a noble eagle; moving before 
them, ever a pillar of fire to guide their 
wayward feet! I refer, my friends, to our 
esteemed candidate, Benjamin Harrison !”’ 

A lawyer. A fine-spouting, likely chap, 
Hazen Kirby, who had come up from Elton 
to the local political meeting. Not that all 
lawyers were smart. The Green Arbor one, 
for instance! Philip looked across at Major 
Noah Butts. He had been a major since 
Civil War days, and a lawyer since God 
knew when, if one was to judge from the 
faded carpet and musty broken calf books 
in his smelly little Green Arbor office. Ap- 
parently he never did any business at all. 
He sat now, in his old n cape overcoat, 
mumbling his bearded jaws, listening to the 
eloquence of Hazen Kirby. 

But one need not be like Major Butts; 
one could model on Hazen Kirby. Hazen 
Kirby was of the successful ones of earth; 
he had been a deputy United States Mar- 
shal, and supervisor at Elton three times 
running. He was known all over the county 
as an important Republican orator. 

Suddenly the voice stopped and the 
crowd was on its feet, shuffling reluctantly 
toward the outer doors. 

“We'll stop at Abraham West’s fur 
honey and biscuits,” Philip heard Aunt 
Rose-Ann say; but he left her a moment. 

Major Butts was buttoning up the cape 
overcoat; taking a pinch of snuff; talking 
to Selah Crowley. Philip plucked at the 
major’s sleeve. 

““How—how does a fellow git to be a 
lawyer?” he asked, a little huskily. 

His heart knocked a little; for he was 
only a country boy, and Major Butts was 
the aristocrat of Green Arbor. Still, if you 
wanted something, it was as Old Arad 
said—you had to stick to it. 

Major Butts swung round with a twin- 
kling eye. 

“A fellow studies the law and prepares 
for his bar examination when he’s finished 
his reg’lar schoolin’. He can go away to 
some highfaluting college, or he can come 
into my office and read with me. Read 
with me!” he repeated with a sudden com- 
prehending twinkle. 

Philip thanked him and scuffled back- 
ward. Read with Major Butts! Of course! 
Dip into the cracked calf books and, when 
they were all mastered, put out the eye of 
Hazen Kirby and his brethren. At the door 
the crowd parted a little and he saw a young 
girl smiling at him under her knitted hood 
of kingfisher blue. He slipped over to her. 

‘Like it, Fan? 
“T didn’t listen much, Philip. Did you?” 

“I’m goin’ to be a lawyer myself. An’ 
I'm not goin’ to stay here neither. Mebbe 
. ll have an office dow n at Elton. What 

you think o’ that? 

‘I'd like it if you did, Phil.” 

The boy put out a hand and touched hers 
shyly. Then he heard his aunt calling. 


It was Herminia’s party. She was Her- 
minia now; she was sixteen. She stood in 
the middle of all the laughing girls in her 
new gray frock, with the row of bright red 
buttons, like wintergreen candies, down the 
front. Her cheeks were flushed. She 
laughed a little excitedly. The girls were 
all in a knot in the middle of the room. The 
boys stood or sat stiffly along the walls 
But presently, when Tim Wales tuned up 
his fiddle in the kitchen and they began the 
reel, it would be different. From his post 
by the kitchen door Philip watched, scow]l- 
ing a little. What a noisy lot the girls were, 
giggling, silly—even his cousin Minnie! 
They were frizzed too much, and had too 
many beads and bows of ribbon on them. 
Their great, stiffened sleeves stuck out 
ridiculously. They had had their dresses 
copied out of fashion p —_ rs; but they were 
wrong—as wrong as Abel Pringle’s gray 
suit, with its halterlike collar and too-short 
trousers, or his own clumsy, countrified 
clothes. 

With sudden passion he wished he might 
know at least the way things were done 
properly—out in the world. What would it 
be like to go out with girls like the ones at 
Elton, who looked so different, so cosmo- 
politan, who had not red, chapped-looking 
hands and thick, strong wrists—-girls who 
perhaps even used that lure of the devil 
talcum powder—on their faces? 

Out in the kitchen Aunt Rose-Ann was 

watching the sirup boil. It was a “stir- 
sugar and wax” party. Presently, after 
the reel, they would beat orchestral music 
with spoon and bowl, thickening the rich 
sirup to maple sugar. But before that 

Continued on Page 59) 
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Keep the Portraits 
of your Heroes. 


(7. them the care they deserve, securely held in a substantial album along with the pictures of your other 
friends. 

The multiplicity of sizes in which portraits were made sounded the death-knell of the old-fashioned familys 
album —the album that still contains the portraits of the bearded soldiers of the sixties. Its gorgeous red plush 
cover would have gone anyway, but the album itself would have lived except for the fact that it could not accom 
modate its stiff, unyielding self to the heavy mounts and the wide variety in sizes and shapes in which portrait 
came to be made. 

Dame Fashion decrees now-a-days, however, that prints shall be delivered loose in handsome folders or lightly 
tipped by the corners on thin mounts, from which they are easily removable. ‘This makes it possible to preset 


them permanently in an album and we have provided one for the purpose. 








The clever thing about the Eastman Portrait Album 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 
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OR nine years the Firestone has been the rim 

of recopnized merit from all viewpoints of the 

car owner. At a time when rims were only a 
“necessary evil” so to speak, Firestone enineers, 
bein}, vitally interested in tire service, set them- 
selves the task of evolving, a practical, safe, 
serviceable rim that would be easy to change, easy 
on tires and safe beyond all emergency test. 


For nine years experienced and discriminatin), car 
owners have enjoyed these rims. Many more should 
enjoy them. Such a rim must of necessity cost the 
car manufacturer a little more. They are built up 
to a high plane of service. Not down to a low 
price to make sellin} easy. They are built by a tire 
manufacturer who has the double responsibility of 
providing, satisfactory service in the tire as well as 
in the rim. 

Firestone Rim superiority may be best described 
in terms of advantages to the user. 


j To Save e Your] 
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Firestone Rims may be removed by looseninj, six 
nuts. Five minutes is ample for a tire change. 
There can be no rusting, or sticking. Squeakin, is 
impossible. 


Firestone Rims afford a continuous support in- 
suring, the true circle and correct alijnment which 
prevent uneven wear of the tire. 


Car manufacturers whose thought is of the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of the car owner equip their 
output with Firestone Rims. They consider the 
question too important to be decided upon the 
basis of a nominal difference in cost. They are 
influenced in their decision by the fact that the 
Firestone is the one rim built bya tire manufacturer. 


Insist upon Firestone Rims when you purchase a 
ear. Your dealer can provide them. But if he will 
not, it will pay you in tire saving, and convenience 
to have the change made at your own expense. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


restone Rims 
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(Continued from Page 56 
there would be “wax,” of course. A wild, 
gleeful rush out of doors to arrest the maple 
wax at the proper stage. There would be 
hearts inscribed in the snow— hearts of wax 
with interlinked initials. Philip sneered 
internally. 

A stout florid miss—Susie Sanders 
coquetted at him across the room, pointing 
a thick forefinger. 

“Crosspatch Phil!” she pouted; and Phil 
sneered and sulked again. 

Nineteen years old now, and staying in 
Green Arbor to study in Major Butts’ 
office. A long sapling youth, badly dressed, 
but with clear smooth skin, high shapely 
brow, fine eyes, and a crest of smooth 
backward-springing brown hair—a little of 
the predatory, watchful look of a young 
eaglet in his eyes 

Somewhere there was the squeak of the 
fiddle—Tim Wales had come. Then he 
saw some of the girls turn to the doorway, 
and astocky youth, Johnson Turner, started 
forward. 

“Hello, Fan!” 

Across the room he saw Fanny Travers. 
He saw Fanny often now—almost every 
day in Green Arbor; but this was the first 
time they had ever been to a party to- 
gether. He looked at her with a new, 
appraising eye. How little she was and how 
different from the other girls. Small and 
appealing and flowerlike in her plain blue 
dress. Not citified and fashionable, like 
the girls of Elton, but not like Minnie or 
Sue Sanders— possessed of some indefinable 
quality peculiarly hers. Her bright hair 
eaught the sparkle of lamplight; and she 
stopped, her eyes on his, across the room. 

Philip’s heart gave an odd, unusual leap. 

He squared his shoulders and strolled 
across the room. 

“Fanny’s my partner,” he said arro- 
gantly. 

She looked up like a compliant child. 

“Oh, yes!” she faltered. 


“Don’t you let any fellow touch you 
mind that, Fanny—from now on. You're 
mine! Nobody but me!” 

Autocratically Philip leaned forward and 
kissed Fanny's white forehead right where 
the red-gold hair was parted. 

“Philip Ordway — his mark!” he laughed. 
“You are mine, Fan—aren’t you?” 

She leaned toward him with that little 
half-shy, half-ardent smile of hers. 

“Oh, yes, Phil.”’ 

They were sitting in Coyle’s Hollow 
a dimple on the mountain’s face— where the 
long wild grass made a sweet tangle. A lit- 
tle higher, through a young willow spinney, 
one could glimpse the hazy crests of the 
opposite hills It was summer—a _ hot 
silent afternoon. Far off one could hear 
the languid Gee-haw! of a plowman 

Fan was in white, her big hat tossed 
down beside her, mouth and finger tips 
stained from plunder of wild strawberries 
in the grass. Philip had brought his law 
books; but they lay unused. He sprawled 
on his back, whistling a scrap of a popular 
song that had crept up to the hills: 

Sweet Marie, come to me: 
Come to me, Sweet Marie! 


But the song died away on his lips. He 
sat up suddenly and began talking—fore- 
telling his future: 

“If I make the Bar, it’s a clerkship first, 
Fan, in New York. Think of that! You 
and me down there! . Oh, and it’s 
going to come off, all right. Major has 
written to Nugent & Arms down there, 
and I'll find some sort of place through 
their influence. After that it’s my job, of 
course — pulling up by the bookstraps, sorta; 
but I'll make it. Won’t be any time before 
we'll be down there together—couple o’ 
city dudes, too—if you'll wait for me, 
little Fan.” 

“T’ll wait, Philip 

He looked at her, moved strangely, his 
heart in his throat. 

“Love me, Fan?”’ he whispered. 

“You know, Philip!” 

She flushed suddenly and put out her 
hands. He caught them and pressed them 
against his face. 

“Oh, Fan, I’li come back for you soon. 

. « I love you so! so sweet!" he 
murmured. 


There was the smell of stale cookery —the 
odor of boiled cabbage that percolated from 
the dark, unaired halls; even the warm, 
sun-baked air from the narrow New York 
court outside could not drive it out. Just 
in front of the table the gray-white lace 





curtains hung like dusty cobwebs. Above | =— 


his book Philip sat, warm and flushed, 
shirt-sleeved, his brown hair rumpled 

“The lessee company at the time of 
filing its acceptance aforesaid shall also 
file in same offices a bond to the people 
of the state, executed in duplicate by it 
and a surety company authorized by law 
to act as surety on bonds and under 
standings - 

There was a letter marking the page 
here. Mechanically he opened it and be 
gan to read it: 

“Dearest Philip: You have not written 
to me for nearly four weeks and I cannot 
help feeling a little worried Have you 
been sick? But your Aunt Rose-Ann told 
me on Sunday you had sent her a postal 
card saying you were very well 

‘Perhaps it is only that you are so busy 
I don’t like to think you're too busy to 
write to me, Philip dear. Perhaps it's only 
because you wrote so often at first that I 
miss the letters now. Of course after eight 
months you will have lots of new interests 
to look after. 

“Grandpa is failing fast, and the eve 
nings here are dreadfully long and dul 
If | could only see you for a little! Don’t 
scold me, Phil, but I can’t help wondering 
whether the new life isn’t blotting me out 
a little. I love you so much , 


There was a knock—Witters, of course 
Philip shoved the letter into his book as 
Carey Witters came in. Carey was his 


best friend here; one of the senior clerks 
at Harrison’s—his private tutor and coach 
in metropolitan ways 

“Not dressed, Phil? You aren’t for 


getting?” 


“I ought to plug. I'm behind on the | 


references for the Reeves cas« 

“You're the wiz for work, all right, Phil 
and it’s going to carry you. Drummond's 
got his eye on you already. But you can’t 
neglect the social end either. Anda chance 
like this—and the house party next week 
at the Junior’s! By Jove, it would be 
criminal to neglect it! Helen Drummond 
knows no end of dandy people—they’'ll put 
you right, Phil. Helen’s peelin’ her eye 
at you a little, I think.” 

Philip was up and rummaging in his 
closet 

“The gray suit or the brown? 

“Tuxedo— it’s just a little informal feed 
Nelly got it toge ther offhand. Hello!” He 


had stopped before Phil's dresser. “Who's | 


the lady? One of your little Green Arbor 
rubes, eh?”’ 

It was a new picture Fan had sent with 
her last letter; but Philip did not answer 


mr 

HERE was only one face Ordway re- 

membered when he came down into 
the office—old Malachi Trent He had 
been old twenty years ago. Ordway went 
over and put out his hand 

“Mr. Trent, isn’t it? I’m Philip Ord- 
way. Perhaps you remember me.” 


Mr. Trent gave him a toothless, un- | 


certain smile. 
“Ordway? Ordway? Oh, yes 
a young feller—Phil. . . . And you're 
him? Used to cut round here years ago. 
Nice boy too.”” He chuckled a little. “‘An’ 
you’re him?” he said again politely, but 
with obvious disinterest. 

None of the men loafing in the office had 
known Ordway. A new generation of loafers 
had arisen in his absence. 

He went out and down the little street. 
Major Butts’ office was closed and empty; 
there was a new cobbler where the old one 
had been; the feed mill looked as if he 
had left it yesterday, but there was a 
new face in the doorway; the proprietor of 
the general store had died and 
reigned now. 

Ordway spoke to them a little. They had 
been his schoolmates and they stil! retained 
a lively memory of the boy he had been 
But there was a constraint; no ardent 
interchange of reminiscence or experience 
no common fellowship, as he had expected 
They were dusty-coated, whiskery coun- 
trymen. He was that Martiar the 
sophisticated New Yorker. He left, feeling 
curiously chilled. 

“Phil was a nice boy,” one of them 
threw at his back; it was as though he 
spoke of something dead 

Down the street he stopped half a dozen 
others. They were acquiescent, polite, 
hardly interested. 

“It’s been too long,”’ he thought; per- 
haps he had had a subconscious idea that 
his prestige had gone before him 
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CLOTHES 
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BUILT ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL IDEA 


“The Idea that Boys 
who Are from Fifteen 
fo Twenty Years of Age 
Constitute a Class by 
Themselves. - 

“hat theit Particular 
Requirements Call for 
Special Attention; 
TFhat They Know Good 
Style and Want it. 


Made by LEOPOLD: Chicagoz 


5I5 So. Franklin Street 
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No Expense 
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5 Year Guarantee Pri 
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Interstate Electric Co., 360 Baron 
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Insist on “‘Steer Warms’ 
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Men, Snuggle Up to This 
Bang-up Underwear— 
It’s a Downright Bargain 


You can bet your last cent that 
Hanes Winter Weight Underwear 
fill give you extra value for your 
money. No frills, no fol-de-rols— 
just downright value and a heaping 
lot of it, too. 


Hanes is form-fitting, elastic and comfort- 
able. The fleecy-warm cotton is mighty fine 
protection from the cold—and it feels mighty 
Pre-shrinking keeps it true to 


good, too 


size and shape. 


And just read about those special features over 
there in the illustration. 
this 100% fine underwear at popular 
No more frill-priced underwear for the man 


Isn’t it simply great to know 
you can get 
prices , 
who sees Hanes. 
bod, 


It’s just the right price for every- 


and the underwear everyone should wear. 


HANES 


Sold at 
Popular 
Prices 


Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


ELAST/C A/V/T 


UNDERWEAR 


If he 
hasn’t it, write us for the Hanes dealer’s 


Look at Hanes at your dealer’s. 


name. You'll just wonder how in the 


world we can make such splendid under- 
wear for such an amazingly low price! 

Simply 
on quality winter weight underwear 
That’s 


guarantee its 


because years of specializing 


‘ 


or mer | taught us how. 


why we know and 
worth. All you’ve got to do is walk 


into a store and see for yourself. 


Mothers, Fathers — Get This Big Feature 


A jam-up boy's union suit, chock-full of all the big 


features on the men’s suits. Downy-soft, warm and 


everlastingly fine, its value can’t be duplicated. You 
sure ought to buy this splendid underwear for your 
youngsters. See if it doesn’t put it all over anything 
you ever saw. 


This Label on 
Every Garment 


Buy None 
Without 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as Hanes 
» substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label 
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The Improved Cuffs 


firmly and strongly knit, 
won't flare, tear or wear 
out. Keep out the cold 
and feel cozily comfort- 
able. Mighty snug fit- 
ting, too Won't rip 


where it 


joins. Vd 








Elastic Shoulders 


with improved lap seams, 
guaranteed unbreakable 
where the wear is greatest. 
Hold shape perfectly and allow 
lots of room, without binding. 
It “gives” with every motion. 
Bull strong and mighty 
comfortable. 


The Elastic Collarette 


fits snugly around the neck, 
prevents gaping and pro- 
tects the neck from cold 
winds. Helps make 
Hanes “form fit.” 


The Staunch Waistband 
and Double Gussets 


—strongest made, comfortable 
and thoroughly sewn. A good 
example of the splendid work- 
manship in Hanes Underwear 
Kind of extra value like you 
find all over it 





GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch 
and button. We further 
Auarantee to return 
your money or give you 
a new garment if any 
seam breaks on Hanes 
Underwear 


























(Conciuded from Page 59) 

“There’s Philip Ordway, the big New 
York lawyer. Used to live in our town,” 
he had fancied they would say. 

But there was nothing of this. It was 
only of the young Philip they spoke—the 
one within their ken. 

“You was always a nice dear boy, Mr. 
Ordway,” one old lady said politely, peer- 
ing up at him. 

He had used to eat chicken-and-biscuit 
dinners with her— had fancied he might do 
so again; but she did not even open her gate. 

“Damn!” he whispered to himself; and 
he flung out toward the little cemetery. 


He had been too busy to come to his 
grandfather's funeral—and in Europe when 
his Aunt Rose-Ann died. Minnie had 


married years ago and was living in the 
West. The two mounds he found now were 
all the kin he knew. He had ordered 
stones put up. He read the inscriptions 
for the first time: 
SACRED 
To 
THE MEMORY 
OF 
ABNER ORDWAY 
1824-1898 
And 
ROSE-ANN ORDWAY 
1869-1900 
REST IN THE LORD 


He stooped and plucked the dead grass 
on Rose-Ann’s grave. Something brushed 
his leg. It was a stray dog—black-and- 
tan— that had wandered in 

“Old fellow, I’m like you,” 
suddenly. “I'm a mongrel.” Suddenly his 
throat tightened. “Oh, they’re tell ing lies 
lies! For I wasn’t a nice boy 

Then the instinctive reason for his quest 
spoke, and he turned away sharply 

‘I'll go and see her now,” he said. 

He had always thought of her as some- 

thing the years would touch lightly. She 


Philip said 


would droop and fade a little here in the 
shadows of her grandfather's h ouse, much 
as a white rose begins to curl at its edges 


and get a little wan. But she would know 
him—would meet him faithfully across the 
years—Fan being Fan; and perhaps he 
might finally say the thing he had always 
wanted to say. 

Then he came in sight of the laurel hedge, 
with the windbreak behind it, and stopped 
for the house was gone; it had moved out 
into the middle of the road. In pleasant 
country fashion it was progressing leisurely 
on roller poles along the king’s highway 
under the guidance of three men. 

‘hose house is it?” Ordway 
but he knew. 

“Ol’ Travers’ place. 
at Deacon Watts’ 
the King o’ the 
man chuckled; 
queerly. 

“But the people 
was a girl—a woman.” 

“Fanny Travers isall. She used to teach 
school here a while back, an’ she was post- 
mistress, too, fur a spell. Kind of peaked 
little thing; ailin’ a lot, I guess. She lost 
her place, an’ they wan't no money; so she 
married one o’ them Turner boys—John- 
son—"bout ten years ago. Most an old 
maid fur it too.”” And he spat reflectively. 
‘They’s livin’ out on the Turner Farm 
now.” 

Ordway turned back to the hotel. 
working on a farm—living the lot of the 
farm wife these ten years! Well, at least 
she had waited for him. It was twelve 
years since he had married the wealthy 
widow whose fortune had helped him in 
his upward climb. 


asked; 


Calculate to use it 
sawmill. Used to say 
Devils lived here,” the 
and Ordway’s heart lifted 


the tenants? There 


Fan 


The Turner place lay back in the hills; 
the road that led to it was circuitous, 
badly made. At the end of a desolate, stony 
hill road one caught a glimpse of the 
shabby farmhouse, weathered outbuild- 
ings, and poor, carelessly managed plant- 
ings. The lane was so steep that Ordway 
left his hired country buggy below and 
started up afoot. 

A small figure had already preceded him, 
trudging along patiently, homeward bound 
from some outlying quest. There was little 
visible but a pair of thin blue-clad small 
shanks, for a great bag of grain bowed the 
small figure over. Ordway came abreast 
and saw a boy of nine or ten bent beneath 
the load. 

“Let me help you, son. That's too 
heavy,” he said; and he eased the burden. 

The little figure straightened up and re- 
vealed a flushed crimson face and a mop 
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of bright golden hair. 
Ordway. 
were, with a little half-shy, 
hidden in them 

“It’s a long carry fom the south field,’ 
the boy said gravely, and Ordway started; 
“but I kin carry awful heavy fur nine 
years old. An’ it’s good, too; fur they’s a 
lot o’ hefty work to a farm, an’ more since 
pop got hurt an’ ain’t goin’ to get well.” 

“What's your name?” Ordway asked 

“Philip Ordway Turner,” the little lad 
answered 

For a moment Ordway could not speak 

“Your—your mother I] came to 
see ” He found he could not shape 
the words 

“Stepmaw, 


dead 


But the eyes startled 
Long-lashed and deep blue they 


familiar smile 


you mean. My own maw’s 
When I was six. But I got a step- 
maw, and two stepbrothers; an’ they're 
pretty good.” He paused; then added 
politely: “Maw called me little Philip 
‘cause of the one she knew before—the big 
one. She named me fur him ‘cause he was 
her friend—her pe'ticklar friend.” His 
limp id blue gaze held Ordway fascir 

‘Her particular friend?” he 


1ated 
repe ated, 


faltering. 

The boy nodded: 

“She told me She knowed him wher 
he was little too; but after a w! he ot 
big an’ went away; an’ he never come back 
I wisht I could of knowed hin He was 
smart, awful smart—an’ awful nice too 
Maw thought a sight of him! I bet I ki 
work as much as him, though, when he 
was nine. Maw wanted me to do all the 
things like he could. An’ mebbe I ki: I 
ain't like pop. . t my maw 
cle ‘an through, she useter say.” 

“Yes—I can see es 

‘Maw useter say he’d come back some 
time— big Philip. He made a promise off it 


once to maw. But he hain't come yet 


Maw said he might be my friend, too, if | 
knew him I could take the sack o° corr 
now, mister = 

But Ordway had _ stopped, staring 
strangely above his burden. Staring at Fan's 
son — the boy who might have been his 

‘This man—this Philip,”’ he asked husk 
ily —“* you'd be glad to see him if he came?” 

The child’s warm face was filled with 
wonder. 

“Why, he was maw’s friend!” he said 
simply. 


Ordway bent closeand lookedintohis face 

“Look at me, then, little Philip. I’m 
big Philip. I’ve come back at last 

Here, at least, was one who had waited 
for him—who gave him welcome. 


iv 
USK was creeping over the fields when 
Ordway came down the There 


was the taste of the poor-farm supper still 
on his tongue; but a bitterer, more salt taste 


’ 
smhie 


lay at his heart. For he had found his 
legend at last—and he had found it a 
reality, intact and undestroyed. It was 


himself who had shrunk 
had come to seek. It was not his past, his 
youth, that had been cramped; but him- 
self. How wrongly the others had guessed! 
It was not the material thing that mat 
tered—it was the beauty and faith of an 
unspoiled spirit. Measured against it, he 
saw himself now suddenly clear— weighed 
and wanting. ; 

“he November wind stirred restlessly; 
crept up under his coat and stung against 
his eyelids. Just the wind in his eyes! 
The words of Old Arad flashed to his 


not the thing he 


mind 
again: “ Life’s a long carry!"’ Oh, bitterly 
true; but even at the end of the carry one 


could find a safe haven if one fended toward 
it. And so he would do this thing that he 
might make his haven—for the sake of the 
boy he had been—and for the sake of Fan 
and her faith. Fan’s son should have his 
chance through him. 

“T'll finish up arrangements next week 
He’ll come and live with me’ and learn 


be something. What he might have been 
if he had been mine! You'd like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

He was not quite clear whom he ad 


dressed—something dimly sensed, tender 
which he had let slip out of his 
But he knew the answer 


It seemed to him that, across the dusk 
"way off against the fading horizon, he 
sav a little figure tripping—a little girl 
with eyes like the child’s he had left. She 
nodded and smiled to him under her blue 


hood and waved her hand; almost he 
thought he heard her call to him before 
she vanished: 

“I ain’t reelly mad at you, Phil Ord- 
way!” 
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Thousands of corrugated cul- 
verts of Armco Iron are giving 
yeoman service under streets, 
highways, and railroads. 


n re) yon By, Vesna 
*s, and bank vault 
— ERE are some representative Armco 

Iron products. There are hundreds 
of others, for the scope of Armco Iron’s 
usefulness covers every sheet metal and 
plate metal need. 

Wise manufacturers and users of iron 
products choose Armco (American Ingot) 
Iron because it is the purest iron made, 
the most carefully manufactured and in- 
spected. 
toon senep Galle 


! service in many hon 


re They 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicag 


Its purity and evenness give it the high- _, 
est known degree of rust-resistance, make are ma 


LL. 


it work smoothly and weld perfectly; a ne 
save labor cost in manufacture; promote 
efficiency and economy in use. _ Rigid in- 
spection insures iron almost free from 
impurities. 


Send for a free copy of aMesicas 
“The Story ot Armco Iron.” 
Do it today. 
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YDRANGEA PARK is the Suburb Beautiful of 

Northernapolis. The railway station has a green- 

tiled roof, as well as a park consisting of a foun- 
tain, a sundial, and nineteen cannas in a circular bed. 
Two of the commuters come down to the station in 
limousines, and nine of them in these sporty new four- 
passenger models in which you enter the tonneau by 
crawling through the wind shield and over the steering 
wheel. Three of the crowd wear spats, and seven carry 
Malacca walking sticks, 
even on Monday. 

In this strictly high- 
class, A-1 development 
had Mr. Dennis Brown 
built a Georgian house 
for his beloved though p 
intellectual wife Eliza- 
beth. It was a regular 
mansion, with a brick ter- 
race, a breakfast room 
which is a room where 
you keep old newspapers 
and discouraged plants 
and a sleeping porch, 
which means a porch on 
which you are going to 
start sleeping just as soon 
as it gets warmer, cooler, 
less rainy or less dusty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Brown led a correct and 
cheerful suburban life. 
They went to the country club for 
dinner and the dance every Thurs- 
day evening—Thursday evening 
being cook’s night out in Hy- 
drangea Park. Mr. Brown danced 
every other dance, and in between d 
he enjoyed standing on the porch, “In Dancing the 
rolling a cigar from one side of his 
mouth to the other and rocking from heel to toe while he 
engaged in such cultural conversation as the following: 

“I thought of getting a Streamline myself. It’s a good 
buy, allright. Regular brute for power—takes a twelve per 
cent grade on high; right kind of ignition and fine uphol- 
stery. But the wife wants a car with a leather hand grip 
on the door, so of course I passed it up.” 

“Any of you fellows ever hear Billy Sunday 

“Cut out the scandal! Say, have you seen the 
new model Magnolia Eight? I don’t know anything about 
the engine or transmission, but it’s painted a swell sweet- 
pea pink.” 

“What do you think of the war 

“Oh, cut out the controversy! 
road to Oak Forks?” 

“Why, it’s in pretty good shape; but you better take the 
detour from Sniffbury to Hooch. Say, you want to try the 
new road to Barren Lots. Course there’s no scenery or 
anything, but it’s got a peach of a macadam surface, and 
there aren’t any speed cops.” 

“Any of you fellows read that editorial 

“Cut out the high-brow stuff! ; Say, did I tell you 
I made the Edgemoor hill on high?” 

It was a normal and restful life in Hydrangea Park! 

For six months Mr. and Mrs. Brown were content. She 
seemed to have forgotten that she had once changed her 
name from Elizabeth to Ysetta, and bought long jet ear- 
rings, and gone to New York to live in Hobohemia and be 
literary almost up to the point of writing something. She 
invited people out for week-ends, and they played charades, 
and ate Welsh rabbit, and talked about music and educat- 
ing the lower classes. Elizabeth was recognized as the 
leader of the intellectual set in Hydrangea Park. When- 
ever she began with “From a biological point of view 
all the women on her terrace laid down their knitting and 
listened. She didn’t even mind the horrible drudgery of 
cooking and dishwashing and sweeping—not so long as her 
three maids were good ones. Mr. Brown was delighted to 
see her so content. He went on making lumber and making 
money, and he brought home candy, violets and all the 
new novels. 

The Browns were not much interested when they saw 
that someone was moving into the house next door. It 
was a brown clapboard house left over from the ignorant 
days before red roofs and bungalows were invented —a dis- 
grace to Hydrangea Park and the adjacent Brown prop- 
erty. It was back from the street, on a hill ragged with 
rocks, unkempt maples and alder brush, running down to 
an embankment with a high stone wall. From the terrace 
where they loafed on a Saturday afternoon the Browns 
gazed at the newcomers’ furniture, which was in that 
shockingly naked state of furniture out of doors. 
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Say, how’s the 
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Feet Should Express the Notes of the Music, While the Hands 


While the last van load was being delivered, a plump, 
spectacled woman, in a gown like a flour bag, came trailing 
up the walk and stopped to give orders to the moving men 
She was followed by a boy, with bare knees, and a stringy 
little girl in an orange smock. 

“Why, they must be artists, those new people!” cried 
Elizabeth. 

“Lord deliver us! I never want to see another artist!” 
Mr. Brown groaned. 

Every active married pair has its stock argument. It 
may be about Sam Smith or Jane Jones or Suffrage or 
husband’s smoking. It springs up unexpectedly when 
you are shaving, or when she is hunting for the umbrella 
that you left at the office, or as the two of you, amiable 
and unsuspicious, are catching a trolley. It ends at one 
A.M. by yourslamming a door, or preferably several doors 
In the Brown family the standard argument was in regard 
to the desirability of art, warty jewelry and other forms of 
high thought. 

Elizabeth had drawn a long breath and prepared to 
speak earnestly, when they both halted, entranced by the 
sight before them. One of the movers had balanced an 
old-fashioned sofa on his shoulder. It was a heavy, dusty 
old sofa, the gunny-sacking bottom bulging with springs 
not the sort of sofa you would carry for pleasure. The 
mover swayed beneath it once or twice and began to 
stagger through the gate. The newly arrived small boy 
picked up a long stick and prodded him in the leg. The 
mover wabbled from side to side in an astonished, feebl 
fashion. The boy jabbed again. The mover gave a con- 
vulsive heave and began to run backward with great 
rapidity, which is a dangerous sport when you are carrying 
a heavy sofa on your shoulders. He slanted farther and 
farther back, till the overpalanced sofa shot out behind 
him and he landed on his shoulders, with his enormous 
shoes waving in the air. 

The small boy bent over with his elbows on his knees and 
hopped like a frog, while he yelped appreciation of his feat, 
The mover got up and made a lunge at him, but betweer 
them flowed the large woman. From far off the Browns 
could see that she was smiling. She shook her finger play- 
fully at her son, and gas-bombed the mover with talk 

““Somebody has certainly come to town!" groaned Mr. 
Brown. 

“T’m afraid so,” Elizabeth admitted. 

They looked at each other with foreboding. 

Hydrangea Park has no newspaper, but it does not need 
one. It has servants, which is better. Everybody in the 
Park knows that the rector wears a toupee, and what Mrs 
Bjinks said to Mr Bjinks when he came home after the 
beefsteak dinner and tried with patience and tears to slide 
up the banisters. Within twenty-four hours Elizz 











BY 1 RMA DERE™MEBEAUOE 
able t form Mr. Brow at their new 
ghbors were the I Irs 
I t and her ire Kat ‘ 
verne ame Goof lhe 
t t ne Was awa t ‘ 
f Xx ‘ i Mr I t Ww 
Elizabeth re ed ‘ 
Uptimis and S ¢ eaw ens club 


of Hydrangea Pa became aware 
mediate J Leonard was 
passing aiong the igh stone 

wall of the | lace when 

his new panama began to 
smoke and sme! As pana 


mas do not ordinariiy smoke 
} 


almost in 


e removed 


stantly and discovered a 
piece of Japane se incense stick 
in the hollow of the crown 
The incense stick } ad already 


burnt a neat little hole, the 
f which were smolder 


ing. Mr. Leonard looked up 


o see the grimy and grinning 


edges 0 


a small boy peering 


Did you that punk 
stick on me?” yelled Mr 
Leonard 

The t replied only by a 
gesture with the right hand, 
in whicl s thumb pressed 
his nose whil 8 fingers flut 


tered with great rapidity—a 


' curiou irchaic gesture be- 
lieved t be of Chaldean 
orig 

Express the Pitch"’ Mr. Leonard entered the 


" i charged up the 
walk. Mrs. Henrietta Flint came to the door, wearing a 
smile and a knitted Afghan couch cover. He tried to express 
his ideas without profanity. This being impossib! 
to listen to a cheerful discourse during which Henrietta 





, he had 
invited him to come in and have tea, informed him that 
Feminism was larger in its basic concepts than mere Suffrage, 
commented upon the forsythia beside the front porch, and 
explained that though she would indeed suggest to her sor 


ts been unbeaut 


Goof that his conduct had in some respex 
ful and antisocial, yet Mr. Jim Leonard was a stuff if h« 
couldn't understand that poor little Goof had merely been 
experimenting with the Life Current 

Mr. Leonard staggered away and went to the club, where 
he had a drink every time he thought of his wrongs, and 


thought of his wro 





gs every time he had a drink, and 
got the two entirely mixed up 

The next day Mr. William Bishop discovers 
Katherine trying to hang the Bishop family pussy, whilk 
they sang John Brown's Body. When Mr. Bishoy 


the pussy Katherine bit his finger, and Goof threw anripe 
apples at him—and it may be stated right here, as a 
proven botanical fact, than an unripe apple quickly placed 
in contact with the ear of a commuter causes misunder 


standings 

Mr. Bishop also went with speed up the path to the Flint 
house, and was invited by Henrietta to have tea, to view 
her jonquils, and to consider how joy-creating was that 
Katherine and Goof should have this full and untrammeled 
Free Self-Expression 

A number of Hydrangea Parkers trod the same path, 
with smarting ears, knees or shoulder blades duri 
next few days Goof threw a brick into the fan of a brand 


new motor to see what made it goround. Katherine sanga 








dear little song which she had made up hersel! onsisted 
of seventy-three stanzas, and she ang i a x A. M 
Sunday morning fror a mag ir ert ge near 
Denni B . window There Na i regrettable ert 
act when Goof, in the } iline {} ! eart and 
the full f his Free Self-Expre n, took pits na poo 
old horse and fed it all of Mrs. J. Edwin Bindle’s hyacinths 
Even Elizabeth Brown, with her weakness for the artist 
felt that the Flints were works of supererogation whe he 
ered Kath mar g es b 

daubing mud on abe white nt 
ine 

Katherine and Goof became the f te heme ! 
Hydrangea Park Mr. Dennis B n? med m 
Goof the Hell Child and “‘ Kathe e the Gern M 
bird You may not know the German Mulebird. It 4 
low { the size of a robin, the « la ! 1} it 
brush, of great sturdiness and a complete uselessnes 


(Continued on Page 67 
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he embodiment 


best in music 


iachine can be safely judged by the 
‘he music it brings into your home. 
ong musical instruments because of 
—because it brings to you the ex- 
the world’s greatest artists. 
e Farrar, one Galli-Curci, one Gluck, 
aack, one Melba, one Paderewski, one 
one instrument able to bring their 
olute fidelity. | 
have decided that instrument is 


exquisite interpretations of the world’s greatest artists 
desired he will demonstrate the various styles of the 
iaenger Voice Culture Records. 
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Varnish Protects 


as Well as Beautifies 
Its Use is a Wise Economy 


Varnish is not merely an a¢tractive protection. If it were 


applied for looks only, you might be justified in sav- 
ing your varnish money at this time. But worn floors, 
marred furniture and weather-beaten doors are more 
than unsightly. Wear and weather are destroying them. 


The saving by the use of varnish 
depends upon the protecting quality 
of the varnish used. That protecting 
quality is greatest in a varnish made 
exclusively to meet a certain kind of 
wear. Because floors get one kind 
of wear, furniture and woodwork 
another, and outdoor surfaces still 


another, we make a different kind 


'M A + ‘ NOT ‘Ss CARNOT REx FOR xP USE AR | 


p FOR FLOORS 


of varnish for each. These three var- 
nishes, used on the surfaces for which 
they are made, will give lasting pro- 
tection and, incidentally, a beautiful, 
healthful, cleanly effect throughout. 

Just tell the Sherwin -Williams 
dealer what you wish to varnish and 
he will give you the right varnish for 
your purpose, 





sonsegiaonetil 





has a toughness that endures is famous for the beautiful polish is made solely to stand weather. 


under the trying wear floors get it takes. This quality has won There is no wear more severe, 


A Mar-Not floor is a floor at its for it a big demand among fine and to meet it successfully a var- 


best, holding its lustre through furniture manufacturers. It is nish must be made exclusively 


repeated cleaning and bravely heat and waterproof. Boiling forthe purpose. Any varnish will 


standing up under the wear of water will not scar it or turn it shine for a few days or weeks, 


walking, dancing and the mov- white. A hot dish on a Scar-Not but the test is time, and Rexpar 


ing about of furniture 


table leaves no defacing mark. 


has the life and lustre that stay. 


Send for decorative suggestions and a copy of our helpful booklet 


“The ABC of Home Painting.” Both are furnished free. 
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Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, 


People’s Gas Building; San Francisco, 523 Market Street. 
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Continued from Page 63 
By the end of two weeks Mrs. Henrietta Flint was known 
throughout the Park. Of course that’s one way of doing it. 
Some may prefer to become acquainted with a new com- 
munity by presenting letters of introduction or joining a 
church; but perhaps having an active bulldog or self- 
expressive children or leprosy is a quicker way. 

Yet the Browns did not really feel intimate with the 
Flints, and they were not prepared that Sunday afternoon 
when they were having tea with the William Bishops on 
the terrace, and round the corner clumped the massive 
Henrietta, followed by the Hell Child and the Mulebird. 

*“Oh-h-h-h-h, isn’t this nice to find you all having tea!” 
caroled Henrietta. 

She made each vowel a sighing gurgle of affection, and 
stressed every other word, while she flopped both hands 
in token of gayety. 

**E-g-h-c-k!” spluttered Mr. Brown. 

Henrietta solidly seated herself in a basket chair and 
grouped her jewels about her, after a merely momentary 
halt due to Goof’s having snatched three pink cakes and a 
sandwich from the muffin stand and slapped the Mulebird 
for wanting one of them. Henrietta gushed on, in the 
manner of one glad with a great gladness: “Ever since 
Mr. Brown was so good as to drop in at our humble 
home to speak about Kitkins’ not singing till just a 
little later in the day, I have been meaning to return 
the call, but I have been so busy with Goofy and 
Kit, keeping the little hands busy and the little eyes 
bright with interest in this big, beautiful, joyous 
world, I just haven’t had time.” 

“S-sorry. Hav-s-tea?”’ Elizabeth Brown was do- 
ing her best to act like a hostess. 

“Oh, just a cup, and a bitsie sandwich 
Kitkins could have a rosy-posy cake? e reacts so 
to pink —of course we all would, wouldn't we, if our 
young artistic impulses had not been coerced?” 

Kitkins was already reacting to a cake. Her 
mother absently brushed a few of the resultant 
crumbs from Kitkins’ eers and hair, and tripped on 

“Living back here in Northernapolis, I don’t sup- 
pose you dear people have had a chance to encounter 
the newest truths about the culture of the little 
human plant. I 4 

With a certain stiffness Elizabeth commented: “Oh, 
no! Of course Dennis and I used to live in New York, and 
we have both had poems in Direct Action, and stories and 
things. But aside from that we scarce 


and maybe 








have had a chance 
at these new truths 
“Oh, isn’t that nice 
minds of to-day perceive that most of our faults are due to 
restraining the instincts of the Child Mind. Now myself, 
I encourage Kathy and Goofy to express their every 


! Well, as I was saying: The great 


potentiality —all these sparks of thought that are emana- 
tions of the super-soul. Of course any mother would 
encourage the dear ones to sing or work out the little prob- 
isn’t it quaint, Kit’s attitude as she sits 
there now, brooding on some far-off atavistic mystery, full, 


alty who 


lems in conduct 


I haven't a bit of doubt, of the romance of the roy 





were her ancestors? You know Mr. Flint’s 
from the Flints of Conner 
descended from the Red Branch kings.” 


The daughter of the kings of Connemara suddenly 





springs 


nara, who are well known to be 





turned her instinctively regal manner into a somewhat 
undignified desire to smash a bug that was crawling up the 
leg of the Hell Child, who resented this exhibit of impe- 
rialism. When the crue ar was over the William Bishoy 

took hasty leave. The Browns *tleave. They didn’t 


dare abandon their terrace to the Fl dear ones. The 


dear ones might have carried all the bricks away. That 
the trouble with owning your own home, even in Hydrar 
gea Park. Henrietta gave the Bishops a nod of disn 
and placidly went 

“Of course, though, any mother would thus develop the 
little minds and heart The real new Truth is right to 
develop the body too. I have purchased a book, The 


Dance as a Factualization of the In-Mind such a mag 





netic book, so filled tr ell thougnt ind affirmatior ol 
the uplooking self It ) is | to make our bodi« 
the revelation of the rhythms withir You see the s 
called dances of the | room are mé-e soulless crystalliza 
emo mS as A I ! it one ca dance 
Beethover r ! ’ ‘ 

Mr. Browr as he ! I » ask whether Her 
rietta could dance i i mail-order catalogue 

So now I'm tea ‘ t nes to dance We have 
christened the j ng e] it the top of our |} 
Rhythm Place, and e are planning to dance there every 
sunset. Won't it be eet —the litt mbs flashing agair 
the dying light! 

“Limbs? Are you going to dr ih—rather 
lightly?” Mr. Browr irned to V 

“Why, of course! ( thes are mut the ynfessior I 
man’s physical degeneracy. If we were all as beautiful a 


Greek g 
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Here" was about midway of the squarest, solidest 
least Greek-godlike calf that had ever shocked the delicate 
mind of Mr. Brown, lumber merchant He blenched, while 
Henrietta continued 

“In dancing the feet should express the notes of the 
music, while the hands express the pitch. Thatis what gives 
the gracefulness to Isadorable and to Ruthie St. Denis.” 

With a sprightly “ Like this!”” Henrietta had risen and 
was waving her arms, while her feet fluttered on the terrace 
like autumnal leaves—cabbage-tree leaves. 

The terrace was visible from the street. Seven persons 
with top hats, perambulators, well-fed expressions, and 
other che 
up at the 


the street 


acteristics of 2 suburban Sunday afternoon lined 
fence, gaping. A flivver stopped in the middle of 
to traffix 





Henrietta was becoming a menace 





An accident was barely averted when the driver of a big 
twelve, heading right for the flivver, caught a glimpse of 
the dance and lost control of his machine. 


Dennis piped, in half his ordinary quantity of voic« 


“Oh, yes, yes—that’s so pretty; but you mustn't tire 
yourself! Have another cup of tea! Have a sandwich! 
Have some candy!” 

When Henrietta had pantingly seated herself, he des- 
perately tried to turn the subject He meant well, but he 
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“Did You Drop That Punk Stick on Me?" Yetled Mr 


or atir ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Ther ‘ eventes ry ‘ Hi 
explained f e i 
echnique ta eing J G i 
UOptin t ‘ ( a Sunshit \ I eB 
ind sometime : ‘ 
I think that the ( ) manile i 











ibout t girlie and her mothe alle Dea 
lear that a sweet I Knarme 
Hern er was ill wit irva ‘ e spine nad the 
Kabid ist niled healing ar heer : ! Dea 
‘ ne! And I i ‘ e modes tha 
I myself an w engaged reparing a } ' 
ie called wt 1 should be eased to rea 
to you some da 
While the Brown supper grew cx and the rids r 
about the door scowling, and Dent tried ¢ { t ota 
way to creep up on Henrietta and chi for her, a 
Goof and the Mulebird broke two plates and the muff 
stand, Henrietta went on with her exposition of the method 
of getting rid of all ills by smiling them ir nonexistence 
When she } ad gone, Elizabeth said in a du tand bitter 
tone 
‘Somehow I could find it in my heart not ke that 
woma Dent il 1 )Oy at me r | e once ti 
evening | i inquestior | ri tf he 
nerve. t ng me bout tery i e aa v en i did 
nm lances four ea if | t { Heaver | 
did them without aragging in t! metapny al jJargo 
about Masterful Thought and Joy iv I'm glad I'm just 
Plain Fol ving in a suburb 
tei 
Mk BROWN wa harmed to find that I abeth di 
liked Henrietta. He felt perfectly fe when he came 
home four nights later and from the walk saw Elizabei! 
ind Henrietta talking on the terracs 
Hope she’s giving Hen the dickens!” he chuckled, and 
trolled up with the gallant crowing noise f a male wel 
oming himself among a group of manless and, therefors 
expectant female 
But he was not received with blushes and requests to be 
40 good as to give his masculine opinions } sbeth threw 
him that interrogative Yes?” by wl ha wife gnifies to 
a husband that he is to go up and ave or otherwise kee 
out of the wa 
From a ta window he peered uneasily down o 
the two. Henrietta was smiling more like two quarts of 
molasses than ever, but she was tall ng quiet earnest! 
and Elizabeth was not only listening, but occasionally 
breaking in with a rapid monologue At dinner he anxiousi 
awaited her report of the soul conference When he sub 
mitted 
I think I'll get a pair of bumpers for the car, Bess,” sl 
rst it Iw 1 wouldn't me De L have 
often a ‘ i After ‘ itura 


Oh, as Mrs. I t sa here i ) 
i ner ar ato Ysetta ! | 
(,00d eave! mu dont eile ff 


( irkable example of a ! l i 
| 1 tre iT ! \ 
Dar W ag 
at Lulu w i ‘ 
ed r I ‘ he 
‘ e began t tne fut 
‘ t ‘ ) i’ ‘ 
Ty 1) } 


* 
s 
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Inevitable as the Tides—Neolin 
For the Nation’ S Sole -Wear > 





Ni gM MUTABLE in its forward passage creative 
\jaa| Science out-matches the forms of yesterday. 
The dispatch rider is displaced by telephone 


ee aé ronaut, and the mightier electricity dispossesses 


steam. 


‘Time has set its mark on the outworn habit. 


Advancement 1s inevitable as the tides ...... 


Chis is the story of an innovation. Pictur- 
esque as airship or wireless it may not be. 
Humanly useful in the broadest sense it is. 
It is the story of a shoe-sole, destined as in- 
evitably for the nation’s sole-wear as rise of 
sun or roll of time. 


Nedlin! 


It came at the quest of Science as she 


considered the shoe-sole and its slow, slow 


progress through the ages. 


**Why,”’ she asked herself, is it not possible 
to create a modern sole-type with every 
demanded shoe-sole virtue and no discover- 
able sole defect? 
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She created Nedlin. 


Through synthetic 
chemistry she eliminated weaknesses of 
soakage, of foot-harshness, of uneven, vari- 
the shoe-sole. And 


able quality from 


eliminating them she created a_ perfect 
shoe-sole, a modern shoe-sole, different from 
rubber as from leather, and possessing virtues 


shared by neither. 

Such is Nedlin. 

Is it not inevitable that this newer-era sole 
is coming to a well nigh universal use? 
Millions have tested it. Millions will wear 
no other sole. Its flexibility gives them 
pleasant foot-ease in the very shee store and 


a sole-wear far transcending that given often 
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in their high-priced shoes. It is trim-foot 
and waterproof in all wet weather. _ Its 


grip-sure qualities made walking safe. 


Naturally, they buy Neolin for themselves 
and their children—whose shoe-bills it 


frequently cuts by a half. 


Nedlin Soles come in all types of shoes, 
In black 


an all-season, all 


for men, women, and children. 


, 


white, and tan. It is 


weather wear. The stamp ** Neodlin’’ marks 


the genuine. Maré that mark; stamp it on 


your memory: Nedlin 


The Good year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


, 


Nedlin 


Better than Leather 
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(Centinued from Page 67) 
most of the ills of the world, including poverty, war, the 
naughtiness of offspring, chronic nose-bleed and bad art. 
He was wistfully hoping for a game of pinochle. He wanted 
to get this agonizing process over as soon as possible, and 
he interrupted only once: 

“Say, did you ever notice that these subtle thinkers, 
who throw bricke at us materialistic business persons, 
always include riches among the things that they atfirm 
and otherwise try to wish onto themselves? So far as I can 
make out, if you grab riches by sitting still and thinking, 
then you’re all right; but if you grab riches by doing a job 
of working, then you're a hard-shelled crab.” 

“Dennis, dear,” Ysetta said with the utmost sweetness, 
“‘can't | make you understand that, as I don’t expect you 
to comprehend subtlety, you don’t disappoint me or annoy 
me in the least by your heavy irony?” 

For almost the first time in their six months of matri- 
mony there was about the Brown household the atmos- 
phere that forms when the dentist says, for the sixth time: 
“Open a little wider, please.” 


m1 


\ ITHIN one month Henrietta Flint had divided 

Hydrangea Park into two factions. She was wel- 
‘omed by most of the women. The dancing fever had died 
out and the preparedness movement had not begun. It 
was a time of dullness in the Park; and Henrietta’s cam- 
paign for joy-joyousness was a noveity. 

Though Ysetta felt superior to Henrietta because of the 
sun-flinger’s ignorance of such important topics as the 
paintings of Max Pincus and the novels of Gaston Ra- 
kowsky, yet she was fascinated by having a neighbor who 
encouraged her to express herself freely. Ysetta wasn’t 
sure just what herself she was at present, but she knew that 
she was intended for finer things than housekeeping. 

Henrietta’s really constructive joy-building began with 
the Sunshine Party which she gave in October. It was a 
chilly evening, and Henrietta’s party was entirely confined 
indoors, so that it probably had nothing to do with the 
heavy frost and blighting of flowers which occurred that 
same night. 

Mr. Brown crawled up the dark path of the Flint place, 
falling over Goof’s red wagon and the Mulebird’s brick 
playhouse. He noted on the front porch a bell of yellow 
crépe paper surrounding the porch light. Across it was 
the legend Sunshine and Welcome. The same sunshine 
motif was repeated in the small entrance hall, from the 
ceiling of which drooped strips of yellow crépe paper at a 
convenient height for disarranging Ysetta’s coiffure. In 
the large living room Mr. Brown was blinded by the 
brilliance of the decorations. Henrietta was the radiant 
eun center, her smile brighter than that frock of yellow 
muslin hung with goldenrod. Marigolds were heaped on 
the table, almost obscuring Henrietta’s library, which 
consisted of nine books on dancing, prenatal influence, 
rickly thought forms and the soul culture of children. 
ong gorgeous sheets of yellow paper lined the walls, and 


p 
I 
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he four electric globes were concealed by tissue-paper lan- 
terns in the colors of the spectrum. 

Goof and the Mulebird were dressed as Henrietta’s 
merry little pages. They were both in yellow cheesecloth, 
with crowns labeled The Glad Lad and Lass o’ Laughter. 
That is, they were in crowns till they had a contretemps 
over a cream tart with which Goof was anticipating the 
dainty After that they were more decked 
with cream tart than with crowns. 

The furniture of the iiving room showed a certain lack of 
that originality which Henrietta always praised. There 
vas the red-plush sofa that Mr. Brown had first seen on 
the shoulder of the moving man. The chairs were all 
brown. They resembled the inmates of a Home for 
Decayed Gentlewomen. Everything was larded with sofa 
Henrietta must have had a passion for cushions 

caught Optimism. There were cushions in 
burnt leather, hand-painted satin, crewelwork, cretonne; 
there were cushions with fanciful portraits of young women 
decked with real glass beads that were not very comfort- 
able to repose upon; college cushions with pennants of 
Yale, Harvard, Blackhaw University and the Busy Bee 
Business College; lace cushions, autograph cushions, 
patchwork cushions, blue-print photograph cushions, and 
cushions wondrously composed of cigar bands covered 
with thin silk, 

Mr. Brown believed that he understood Henrietta 
better that he had found the old-fashioned cushion 
her, and he was preparing to be almost friendly 
when the party broke in all its frightful torrent of gladness. 
Forty people were gathered in the room and enjoying 
themselves by telling scandals about the people who were 
not there, when Henrietta began to pick on them: 

Dear folkses, i welcome you one and all in our little 
home, which we call Happiness Hall. I know you must be 
tired of the stupid, conventional sort of parties that are so 
completely lacking in spontaneous effervescence, so we'll 
have a little informal program to wake us up, and then 
engage in conversation. First, I have a surprise for you. 
Some of you may not know it, but my son Gouverneur has 


refreshments 


cusnions. 


before she 


now 


side oft 


developed really quite remarkable artistic powers, and if 
you will step into the room on the right you will see the 
exhibit which Goofy—and mother is so proud of her little 
son—has prepared for you and for our party.” 

Mr. Brown sheepishly trailed with his fellow sufferers 
into the next room. Pinned on the wall were twenty 
sketches of red suns and green moons and blue trees and a 
yellow pig with cerise feet standing in front of a purple 
hospital. Looking at them one way these creations of the 
nine-year-old genius were a good deal like futurist draw- 
ings. But then, looking at them another way, they were a 
good deal like scrawls by a nine-year-old boy. 

Ysetta screwed up her eyes and did critically with her 
backward-bent thumb, and observed: 

“Perhaps there is something to them. Henrietta 
explained to me the abstruse meanings that underlie this 
apparently childish use of color, and of course the child- 
perception hasn’t been blunted as that of the adult 
has ——” 

“Gosh, how these shoes pinch my feet!”’ groaned Mr. 
Brown. 

Henrietta went about explaining those abstruse mean- 
ings; and the genuineness of her optimism is shown by the 
fact that, when Goof loudly contradicted each of her expla- 
nations of the motivation of his art, she merely smiled, 
patted his cheek and sang: 

“Bless the little man, the lit-tle creative hands, and the 
lit-tle visionary heart!” 

She drove her prisoners back into the living room and 
bubbled: 

“Now I want you to sit on the floor in a big semicircle 
facing this chair. I’m sure you all love to sit on the floor 
it’s so Bohemian and informal— instead of in stiff, stupid 
chairs. Besides, there aren’t enough chairs. That’s right. 
Oh, Ysetta dear, come farther forward, if you can per- 
suade the big handsome husband to get over his shyness 
and let us see him. Mrs. Bussle, make the doctor come 
away from that corner—what would we be without our 
doctor-man giving the little frolic such a nice scientific air! 
There we all are! Now that we’re comfy and jolly, Goofy 
will give you each a little joy-token which I want you 
to wear.” 

The Hell Child, impassively treading upon the feet and 
ankles of the guests, distributed celluloid buttons bearing 
the legend “Somewhere the sun is shining, friends!” 
Mr. Brown inquired of Ysetta where that was. He desired, 
he said, to go there. 

‘“‘Now,” Henrietta went on, “I shall sit right here, in 
this big chair, just like a queen on a throne’’—she smiled 
lavishly—‘‘so I can see you all, and I’m going to give you 
the privilege of being the very, very first to hear part of my 
first novel, Joy-Joy. Just think how envious the editor- 
man would be if he knew you all had met my brain-child 
before he had the chance!” 

There was a sound of mortal agony from Mr. Dennis 
Brown. Henrietta conjured a packet of note paper out of 
a trick pocket and started to read. From among the mani- 
fold nuggets of Joy-Joy we shall bestow only the scene in 
which the girlish heroine, who was prettily named Little 
Sunbeam, converted her father, the stern old professor of 
Greek in Yarvard University: 

“Now that the professor was gone, Little Sunbeam went 
about dreaming of fairies and dear little elfkins and sugar 
and spice and everything nice, and especially of a teeny- 
weeny secret. She was sure that it was the dourness of the 
professor’s study which made him write such dull and 
ill-selling books about the digamma and other stupidy 
things. 

“She was going to change it from the Gloom Room to 
the Rosy-Posy Room! 

“Old Micky O’ Riley, talking to Mammy Jammy while he 
washed the carriage, saw Little Sunbeam go by, the little 
arms just crammed full with trinkets and ribbons and posies. 

*** Now, bedad and begorra, phwat doos the spalpeen bees 
up ter?’ bumbled Micky in that quaint, whimsical dialect 
of his. 

‘“**Yas-sah, that-air pickaninny sure am de love-chile, 
allus a-playin’ wid her pretties,’ caroled cookie in that 
darky way which always made one imagine they could just 
hear the mocking bird singing his little heart out in a shim- 
mering sunshine of song in the magnolias. ; 

“They tiptoed after Little Sunbeam, and, hiding behind 
the tapestries at the doorway of the professor’s study, 
watched her in amazement. Little Sunbeam was pulling 
the professor’s dusty brown books from the shelves and 
dropping them down the hot-air register with a gurgling 
little laugh as they went — bing! From the mysterious pack- 
ing box over which Micky had been exclaiming ‘Faith and 
begorra, phwat’s that mount’in av a box?’ she took out the 
sweetest books, in covers of lilac and pink and airy-fairy 
sky blue, with gilt lettering, and put them on the shelves, 
which just did look so surprised, poor old groaning shelves. 
She threw out of the window the professor’s bettle of black 
ink, and replaced it with the charmingest inkwell of hand- 
painted china, with red ink on one side and bright green ink 
on the other. She dropped the professor’s fountain pen 
behind the couch, and in its place put a quill pen tied with 
a big flopsy-dropsy bow of orange ribbon. 
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“*Ma word, ain’t dat chile got lots of nerve! De pro- 
fessor am going to catechize her foh combobulatin’ his 
room like dis-yere!’ quaked Mammy Jammy from her 
hiding place, who, even in her fear, did not forget that 
funny use of long words which makes darky dialect so 
quaint. 

“*Faith and bejabers, "tis yerself phwat said it!’ ham- 
mered Micky. 

“Little Sunbeam was taking down the professor’s pic- 
tures of Greek temples and other symbols of the fear- 
thought of dead conventions, and hanging up—oh, the 
cunningest pictures of kittens and bunny rabbits and 
Christmas! 

“Then suddenly there was a roar from the front door of 
the study and they all turned pale, for the professor had 
unexpectedly come home! He glared through his big, 
cranky glasses. Then suddenly he professored: 

“*What’s all this?’ 

“**Oh, father dear, ’tis an experiment in manifesting joy,’ 
faltered Little Sunbeam, her lips quivering in a funny 
twisted smile. ‘Your books on Greek do not sell well; and 
oh, father, I’m sure you could demonstrate prosperity so 
much better if you wrote cheerful things about the welling 
of the inner radiance.’ 

““*Well, I am willing to try it,’ grumped the professor. 
‘I will start out to faithfully and carefully endeavor to 
write an essay or the Beeotian Dialect in Homer, and if my 
pen is by the intangible currents of joy guided to more 
spiritual matters, let me not inhibit this identification of 
the subliminal.’ 

“While they three watched in awe he sat rigidly before 
his desk. Then suddenly his pen began to fairly dance 
across the dainty lavender paper, like a fairy in a sunny 
glade, and a smile, for the first time in years, kindled his 
face. Finally he even took off his glasses, and they saw 
with astonishment that his eyes had been blue and flecked 
with sunshine all the time! He stopped. 

“*Read us what you have written, father!’ begged Little 
Sunbeam. 

“The Unillumined say that the age of miracles is past, 
but here is just what Professor Gunk, under the influence 
of the Symbols of Joy, had indited: 


sae 


Joy, joy, glad, glad! 

The birdies are singing, and isn’t it too bad 

That folks should be gloomy; so smile at each other, 

And to grouchy persons say: ‘* The clouds have passed, 
brother.””’ 


“*Faith and bedad, I always knowed ’twas the good heart 
he did be havin’ under his ribses!’ shouted Micky, while 
Little Sunbeam clapped her hands and larked, ‘Oh, father 
dear, what a splendid Thoughtform! "Twill influence dark 
souls everywhere. We'll have it printed on cardboard, and 
I’m sure millions and millions of copies will be sold, for 
folks to hang them by their beds, so they can see it first 
thing in the morning; and we’ll be rich, and you can give 
up your stupid professorship and just write joy-books for 
everybody.’ 

“Don’t call me father any more,’ 
fessor. ‘Call me Popsy-wopsy!’”’ 

The strange and powerful tale drew to its enthralling 
close. Mr. Dennis J. Brown ceased making low cries like 
different kinds of wounded birds, for he was sure that now 
they would have the dainty refreshments and he would be 
allowed to go home. 

Henrietta thanked them for their praise and confided to 
them that maybe—she smiled archly—they had been won- 
dering what had become of Daughter Kitkins the last few 
moments, especially as Kitkins was obviously in so many 
ways the model for Little Sunbeam. Well, now they were 
to see what the Little Elf had been up to. If they would 
all stand up and move back against the wall as far as they 
could—there, that’s fine — 

Into the joyous grandeur of society sneaked the Mule- 
bird, dressed in a garment that would scarcely have inter- 
fered with her taking quite a complete bath, at least a 
mid-week bath. Yet Mr. Brown was not shocked. There 
has never been anything more moral than the Mulebird’s 
shins. 

To the strains of an anci2nt talking machine, which Goof 
simultaneously let loose, the Mulebird danced a Chopin 
nocturne. It must have been the nocturne Chopin wrote 
at three A. M. after being out with George Sand and the 
other boys. 

“*Kitkins would make a fine ceiling painter,”” Mr. Brown 
murmured to Ysetta. ‘“‘Do we get any grub after the 
setting-up exercises? This is getting to be more stren- 
uous than Plattsburg.” 

Ysetta and six other women said “Sh-sh!” and Mr. 
Brown tried to retain his sanity by betting himself that 
there was more than a dollar in his change pocket. 

When Katherine had completed her erroneous concep- 
tion of the way nice little girls act when there is company, 
Henrietta said: 

“Some of you know that I have original ideas about 
dancing, but you don’t know that I have invented an 
entirely new form du danse. That is, the terpsichorean 

(Continued on Page 73 


radianced the pro- 
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] Continued from Page 70 “T shan’t permit to bully me into deserting He Parad ne if I the gam« t | | 
' interpretation of the theorems of geometry! Despite their rietta. She ne n ibtler mind to enable her to atta lerstand you fol earing ‘ 
supposed fame Miss Duncan and the Russian Ballette have a’’—-with horror Mr. Brown heard the fatal sentence eligior I want to buy the nuttiest | 
never really added anything to the art; but I—I sayitin ‘free self-expressix s [ do not und and I " 
all modesty—give freely to the world this new concep- iv ed the handkerchief and d ’ 1 
tion— which is the very first union of art and science— of HE Sunshine Par vas followed by an epidemi f ‘ le ite hand e he var 
the exquisite beauty of the dance and the great truths of 4 joy-joyousn« ighout the towr Henrietta é ection W ere " e gra 
, ' mathematics. I will now dance the geometrical theorem, seen motoring and d g. She attended a meeting of the vant your advice and I'll pay f l ‘ ‘ 
‘A straight line is the shortest distance between two points.” Reading and Embr y Circle ind interrupted the ‘ nut stuff a ‘ tha 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Bishop, will you please stand out here? subject for that after: which was The Literatures of xW eing " 
Mr. Brown, you are Point A, and you, Mr. Bishop, are Russia, Scandinavia and Holland, by ad g her dear I ea H } 
Point B. First we shall see the awakening of —well, [don’t friends to give up such unpleasant books and read the Mr. Brown permitt e « 
know just what they call it, but it’s the thing in geometry more optimistic works of those English lad elists who © set 
: that’s always going between Point A and Point B.” move in the best social and clerical circles and teach t! We do not aces 
Mr. Brown submitted to Ysetta the statement that he lower classes to be content. Her words made a grea H 
would rather be the Vanishing Point, but he was pushed pression, and she was invited to address the Ladies’ Par What is money ‘ : 
H out into the perilous center of the room, where he stood, Club on All for the Best in the Best of All Possible World mit f your grat ‘ en give 
looking foolish and wondering whether a geometrical point She now had enough infh e to form a brar f 1 the Dynamic I I ‘ \ 
usually puts its hands in its pockets or folds its arms. the Alliance for the Affirmation of the Loftier Life, whict rea ire grateful you'll give ‘ 
Henrietta stood in front of the table, which temporarily was to solve all social problems. At the t meeting she Tithe? Ten per ce Nix! But 
represented a geometrical Nirvana. Her arms hung by her suggested that the town ought to devote its poor-fund to ay gical Nick Carter | OSE T i 
‘ sides Her eyes were closed. The point of her chin or paying her for giving these low people USN nh maste v symbol 
what would have been the point if her chin had had one their environment, thus curing their poverty and general The floorwalker gra i eceived © ye ed 
was uplifted. She slept—my geometric lady slept! She lowness ect, once it inde 
opened her eyes. She gazed fixedly at Point A. She started. Ysetta and twent ther apparently sane womer ned n ‘ ta ! He nt du 
j To Mr. Brown’s extreme apprehension she rushed at him, the alliance and sat about covered wit! y and é ved Mr. B ' ed |} 
stretching her arms wide and uttering low warbles of crumbs. Their husbands were covered, not wit} but Hermet ence R. Edgar W , 
delight. Point A tried to step back, but he was penned in’ with gloom. If a man dared to smile in the ar on the M. V. I M. V. I Masts f \ | ‘ 
by the crowd, one of whom, Tom Fisher, was whispering eight-seventeen everybody roared ! The degre . i et be | 
in his ear Try for an arm holt.” Henrietta didn’t quite “Cut out that glad-grin! What d’yuh think tl ? i unive es, but { ate ed { 
embrace him. She stopped in front of him, fanning his The Alliance for Affirmation, or a decent com g twenty dollars cash f the Co 1 é t 
' face with her fat, moist, pink hands while she crooned a_ train?” Regenerative Will, Box 761, Hank 0 
hy | lullaby rloomiest of ali Was Mr Der nis Bro \ pecause he 8o It was a nice little | The hapte he Né 
She looked across the room at Point B, who ducked much loved the real thing in joy that he hated the imita The Strange Master K of the Greats \ t 
With one hand pressing her brow and the other out- tion which Henrietta pawed over with her damp hands Vedantic Religior How t Demor ate é | sand 
stretched and groping, Henrietta stepped out high and Whenever he was particularly tired at night, Henrietta Dollars a Yea How to Vivify the Solar Plexu How to 
fast, despite the overweight of her chassis. Even the dull- was sure to be invited for dinner, and to gurgle about be an Artistic Geniu How to be Swel 
est could understand the symbolism in her dance. She optimism, dancing, and a clever science called The D Society; Cosmic Force from Eating Bra Ente 
couldn't find the road to Point B. She leaped nervously to namic Psychology, which consisted in translating sound old the Secret Chamber of Power and ¢ Hidde 
one side, as though the traffic were too thick. She climbed _ lies like ‘Too ma poil the brotl to “ Interde Harmonies; and ell ired H tH ilint 
a purely imaginary peak and discovered an aérial butterfly. pendence is hung with the pall of the raja sality if it be Mr. Brown took } e bo ’ i went 
She regarded its flight with an irresponsible, childish cry, not an effluence of Independence out Hydrangea Par They had plat me 
then pursued the exquisite thing, reaching out with theright Ysetta was getting that she talked the ) that evening, becaus« ef ‘ Ysetta wa 
} arm and feinting with the left All the while her spa- Whenever she was a itely wrong in an she giving a little dinner and card pa »> the William 
" cious feet kept up a steady skip which sent through the smiled gently and forgave Mr. Brown, which is one of the Bishops, who are the sportiest people in the Pa She got 
, awed and silent room a pleasant thudding like the pounding most underhand met is of getting you wn wa nto negligée and mul 1 yawn 
of a tough steak Something had to be done! Let's be quiet this eve 
She bent down to pick a flower and held it up, secretly Now Mr. Dennis Brown was a low busine nan. He Great idea! I'll read id to ind 
smiling as she plucked the dream petals one by one and let did not, therefore, seek a Dynamic W He sat down at he produced Entering the Hermet ‘ 
them flutter to eart} But she realized that all these tender his unspiritual flat-top desk and between telephone ills Ysetta wa ispiciou it sudae ‘ Y ogia 
joys of youth were delaying her in the quest of Point B, he briskly wrote out a plar He filed it away in a steel the lar plexus, the Bhagavad-Gita a é He 
though Point B was not giving the slightest sign of -im cabinet, under the eading “Schedule f Putting the explained that he did not believe tuff 
patience to see her. She revolved se times; then, to the Skids Under High T} ight,” and ed a tax at He but he did wish to bel and he ¥ For 
utter panic of Point A, rushed at him agair drove to the office of the Daisy Dale Realty Compa five hours he read id the little bo Ysetta wa 
She stared at Point B At last she saw the way With He promised them that if they lured He etta to ther bright and interruptive ner omew hat bdued, finally 
almost no difficulty in following the trail, she walked new development, ostensibly as an attraction t elle desirous of going to bed. He calmly f ‘ er. and sit 
lirectly across to Point B, thus vivic ind artistically tual home seekers, he would secretly pay her rent fora year ting on the edge of he ed he read t f., at whi 
demonstrating the truth, first laid down by Euclid and later He drove to the Dynar Psychology Center, which wasa time she furiously | ted out that « i “ quite 
reiterated in the browr pebbl book with the sk ny} -leather meeting room with bo nealing, ad ‘ ind ever ng ‘ y i é ed ‘ ‘ | Ww 
back, that a straight line is one of the shortest distances else that was in sight, f sale at reasonable tert | Mr. Browr ed ge i r i r hours 
between two points charge Was a pale gent an with an Alpine forehead and a iter it five a a Gar ‘ © arom 
After all this the expected and desperately needed ri frock coat piritual floorwalker, who held a e, clear put on his dressing 1 sliy pen tl 
freshments consisted of drug-store Neapolitar e cream linen } ikerchief bet wee gers wl was talking. French window eading the up He felt 
and bakery cookies. with nine creat tart t j he were al ‘ ) ea he | 
none of which was given to Mr. Brow Or t] ed round hi id n the f ‘ ne 
the way home he did not trust himsell ) gown, but in the ‘ 
speak, till Ysetta mused t Y | ‘ ed 
; “*Henrietta puzzles merather. Of i ' ’ 
, course I realize that she is dreadfu 1 i 
crude, but really, the union of mathe 
matical truth ar sthet rut 1 \ I : 
trikingly orig ‘ 
‘Yul I thought her foot i 
and infighting were original to 
“Oh, of course she is nothing as ar ‘ ‘ i 
interpreter. She is essentially a cre | 
' itive force. She has something cf the \ i 
virile orn of form that distinguishe , 
the St. Lo \ ‘ ts and the 
Chicago igists 
‘ Aw its—r Be 'Lo 
. ~ inder! You know t fe é , 
loesn’t belong here Hydrangea 
Park 1s really issy suburb I 
it that ratty { ture of he 
That ne reason I like her. She 
1 eacts against tnese ig ¢§ - i 
ers H 
: “Say gee Bess Ysetta ) 
whatever your name is, if you want 
to stake out some more of these , 
tellectual interests, why don’t 3 ell 
take up a course in piano-tuning, o 
study explosives, or something quiet O } 
like that? Think! If you stand for der 
Hen, you'll plant the Hell Child mon st iT ’ 
‘ and the Mulebird or ir happ ing? eked } 





home For Five Hours He Read Aioud From the Littie Book Conciuded on Page 75 
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AVE one pound of wheat every 
week.” This is the urgent word from 
Washington. The wheat thus saved 
by Americans is for a bigger thing 


SUN-MAID than war. 


RAISINS 


It is to save a people grap- 
eg, pling with a man-made condition—a people 
reo.ess struggling upward toward World Democ- 

racy, toward World Peace and the ultimate 


Brotherhood of Man. Ours is truly a be- 


neficent mission: ‘To help establish the 
most stupendous social readjustment in the history 
of the human race. 


lo reduce our wheat consumption we are urged by 


the Food Administration to eat more corn. And we 


are doing our best to obey. Corn plus American zeal 
will eventually achieve the national ideal: The world 
inade safe for Democracy. 


But, in our timely zeal, let us not forget the health 
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and strength and the welfare of our growing boys and 
girls—the men and women of tomorrow. Let us safe- 
guard health and strength by putting an appetite 
appeal and a tasteful zest into the plain foods of 
today. Make raisins perform this help, this duty, in 
your home. Raisins—Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins — 
add zest to the plainest foods. They exalt the wheat- 
saving dishes. Put raisins in Corn Bread and Johnny 
Cake. They add delicious flavor. Truly, raisins 
beautify food economy. This is how raisins help to 
save wheat for a noble cause. 


We repeat, with emphasis appropriate to the 
times, three outstanding truths about raisins: 


Raisins save sugar. They are rich in grape sugar, 
the easiest of all sugars to assimilate. Raisins in plain 
foods make other sugar unnecessary, as they supply all 
requirements. 
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Raisins provide true food. They are rich in min- unnecessary; children will eat it just as it is cut from 
eral salts, which assist in maintaining health. Raisins the loaf. 


are concentrated food of highest value—nuggets of Our government now urges all Americans to re 


energy. A single pound of raisins contains 1560 food duce their use of these three food necessities: W heat, 
calories or units of food energy. And the average sugar, butter. Raisins will help you to perform this 
man requires a total of only 2000 to 3000 calories per mission for all mankind. 


day. Emphatically, raisins are true food. Ret more raisins. They are good. and good for 


Rarsins save butter. Raisins in bread make butter you. 


Corn Bread with Raisins. Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins wonderfully improve the 


tastiness of Corn Bread and Johnny Cake. Raisins give these dishes a new appeal. 
California Raisin Bread js a truc Liberty Bread. Your baker can supply you. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. Membership SOOO Grower FRESNO, CALTFORNIA 


Boiled Rice with Raisins Bread Pudding with Raisins Stewed Prunes with Raisins Sun-Maid Raisin Pie 
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Concluded from Page 73) 

Mr. Brown rose and hung his head. 
said timidly: 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to wake youup. I was 
| just trying this dancing stuff, and, by golly, 
I believe Henrietta has the right dope. I 
| feel perfectly fine, not only from the exercise, 
but from the creation of a new art-form.” 

“ Art-form! What art-form do you think 


He 


| you're creating?” 


“I’m dancing the geometrical theorem 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles. And to-morrow I’m 
going to do something with the equation x 
into the cube root of sixty-four and six 
elevenths , 

“Oh, of all the idiocies I ever heard of!” 
wailed Ysetta. “‘Waking me up at t_is 
beastly hour, when you kept me up so |.te 
last night, to make an insane, amateurish 
effort. Oh-h-h-h-h!” 

“TI didn’t mean to wake you up. You 
ean see for yourself. I went into the silences 
of the early morn, even before the sun had 
cast its rays = 

Ysetta had bounced beneath the covers 
with an evident determination to go back to 
sleep though Mr. Brown should dance all of 
geometry, trigonometry, differential cal- 
culus, and “If it takes A two hours to doa 
certain piece of work, how long will it take 
Mrs. A to buy a hat?” 

He was up again at six-thirty. He crept 
down to the kitchen and had a talk with 
cook, as a result of which he was able to 
consume an excellent cup of coffee, shirred 
eggs, marmalade on toast and the remains 
of a cold chicken before Ysetta came down 
to breakfast. When Ysetta did appear, 
with a hurt, glum look, cook sadly informed 
her that the stove would not draw and she 
could not get a hot breakfast. Cook proved 
the statement by bringing to the table 
underdone fried eggs, toast that was burnt 
on one side and raw on the other, and coffee 
that tasted like that last cup you try to 
squeeze out of the pot at the restaurant 
when the coffee has grown cold and the 
cream is all gone. 

“After the way my sleep was broken last 
night, I think I might have a decent break- 
fast,” mourned Ysetta. “By the way, 
what do I seem to remember you were doing 
at some unearthly hour this morning? Or 
was it a nightmare?” 

“Not at all. I was improvising a free 
dance. To-morrow I'm also going to im- 
provise some singing. And Ysetta, my 
deuh, how can you have this breakfast 
grouch? What if the coffee is bad? What 
does a material breakfast matter? As you 
can see, it doesn’t bother me. I've had 
enough to eat with just a sip of coffee and 
half an egg. Use your will power, and be 
joyous in the thought of other glad break- 
fasts we have had. Ha, ha!” 

He laughed cheerily, danced a step or 
two, and soared out to get his overcoat, 
while Ysetta snapped after him: 

“Oh. I could slay you! Glad breakfasts! 
Animal!” 

He departed in a whirlwind of gayety, 
gladness and optimism. At ten that morn- 
ing and at two-thirty in the afternoon he 
telephoned to her from the office. Both 
times she whimpered that he had awakened 
her from a nap. He chuckled: “ But what 
is a mere nap compared with the fact that 
I am beginning to feel a new light of abiding 
joy?” He himself sneaked in a nap of three 
hours and was able to come home fresh and 
radiant tothe party dinner with the William 
were. 

Joy didn’t seem to have abided so aw- 
fully well with Ysetta. Her eyes were red 
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and blinky, and she was snappish while 
they were dressing, though Mr. Brown 
was one rotund ball of irritating joy. That 
was a pity, because Ysetta wanted to make 
an impression on the Bishops—in fact, she 
was not putting on one of her batik New 
Art costumes, but a New York frock, cut 
low and often. 

William Bishop was president of the 
country club and his wife had been a school- 
mate of Ysetta. Mrs. Bishop was given to 
smart gowns and to making fun of Ysetta’s 
artistic aspirations. Ysetta had labored 
over the dinner, and she was having the 
Thomas Fishers come in at nine for a few 
hands of poker and some shrimp salad. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t go joyousing 
at the Bishops! I can stand it, but they 
will laugh at you,” she begged. 

“Well, then, they ought to be cured of 
their skepticism, same as I’ve been,” he de- 
clared, and began a discourse on the Gospel 
of Gladness that lasted clear through din- 
ner, despite the fact that Ysetta twice 
spoke to him about it and seven times 
secretly kicked him. 

Ysetta had reason to be alarmed about 
his sanity. She hailed the arrival of the 
Fishers for poker and started them play- 
ing. From his normal interest in the game 
she was sure that it would make Mr. Brown 
forget about the Hermetic Silences. The 
hope seemed well founded. Mr. Brown at- 
tended strictly to the business of ante- 
snatching, and the others played close to 
the chest. 

They reached the stage in the game where 
the tobacco smoke was thick, and they 
had all slipped off their pumps under the 
table. For three rounds a jackpot had been 
accumulating. 

Ysetta opened it with repressed excite- 
ment. Bishop and Fisher stayed with her. 
Four times they raised. Their voices were 
curt and cool. The room was electric. Mr. 
Brown sneaked about the table and found 
that Bishop and Fisher were sitting tight 
with fulls and Ysetta with four sevens. 

It was the time for which Mr. Brown 
had been waiting. He tiptoed out to the 
dining room and softly telephoned to Hen- 
rietta Flint to come right over. When he 
returned to the living room Ysetta was 
raising again. She was no longer sleepy. 
Then she jumped six inchesin the air. From 
the doorway rolled the voice of Henrietta: 

‘And what are the nice neighbors doing? 
I thought I wouldn’t ring, but just come 
in. Goofy, don’t scratch the woodwork 
with the little tack any more, dear; that is 
anti-social behavior.”’ 

She sailed to Mr. Brown’s vacant chair 
at the card table and went on: 

**Well, well, what is this we’re all play- 
ing? Cards? Isn’t that nice; a friendly 
contest of wits. Wouldn’t you like to in- 
vite me in and teach me to play too? I’ve 
been so busy with my studies that I’ve 
hardly learned to play cards at all. Mr. 
Flint always laughs and says I can’t tell a 
ten-spot from a one-spot, but he really ex- 
aggerates. I can tell the cards, though I do 
sometimes get the men- -cards mixe od up 
the king and the jack, isn’t it?—but that 
doesn't matter so much, does it? And I oc- 
casionally play casino with the wee ones.” 

Ysetta, Bishop and Fisher sat hypno 
tized, pinching their cards and staring at 
the pot. 

“What are all the 
such bright colors 
the jolly blue?” 

Henrietta took four assorted chips from 
the pot, examined them and dropped them 
so that they rolled all over the table. 


cunning counters, all 
reddy, and whity, and 
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Bishop and Fisher, with the air of witness- 
ing a frightful accident, laid down their 
hands and turned their eyes away from 
their stricken hostess. Mrs. Bishop glanced 
at Ysettaand giggled. Then did Mr. Brown 
rejoice to see the vicious look which came 
into Ysetta’s face as she demanded: 

“*Mrs. Flint, we were in the midst of a 
hand. Will you kindly tell me what you 

wanted to see me about, before we go on 
with the game?” 

Mr. Brown purred: 

“Linvited Henrietta. I am tired of cards 
I thought that as soon as this hand was 
over I would read aloud from Entering the 
Hermetic Silences, and perhaps Henrietta 
would dance for us.” 

Perfectly blandly, 
glare, Henrietta agreed: 

‘Yes, and I do want to tell you about 
the horrid publisher who has rejected the 
child of my brain. I wrote him that he 
lacked the potential perception which 
would enable him to comprehend Joy-Joy, 
and said I would be glad to go on to New 
York and explain it to him; but he sent 
me—oh, the rudest letter; so now I am 
concentrating on the telekinesis ag 

Ysetta shot out of her chair. 

““My dear madam, do you realize that 
we were playing cards? And do you see 
that that Hell Child of yours is tearing my 
de luxe copy of Swinburne? Will you be so 
kind as to take him home, and I shall be 
glad to hear your troubles any morning be- 
tween eleven-thirty and twelve!” 

Henrietta rose, 

“So! It seems that my child and I are 
not welcome in this darkened household! 
I scorn—I mean I forgive—you and this 
ridiculous suburb. This decides me. The 
beautiful and select suburb of Daisy Dale 
is begging me to move there—they are so 
anxious to have me give them the proper 
tone that they have offered me free rent 
So no matter how you may apologize and 
coax me, I shall be inflexible. I am going 
to move away!” 
She rumbled to 
smiling to the last. 


ignoring Ysetta’s 


She cried 


the door, forgivingly 
Mr. Brown permitted 
the poker game to continue. He laid his 
little black book beside his chips, and 
Ysetta kept a terrified eye upon it, but he 
did not refer to it again. 

The guests left rather early. The 
ment the door had closed, 
her husband to a big chair, 
and begged: 

“Oh, Dennis, Dennis dear, are you going 
mad? Don’t youlove meany more? Would 
you rather talk to that Flint woman than 
to me? I am so frightened that can’t 
argue about it, but I implore you to give 
up these horrid Hermetic Silences, and this 
expressive dancing, and especially this 
frightful joyousness at breakfast and poker 
parties and other most unst uitable times 
Oh, will you—for my sake 

“Would you have me give up my higher 
aspire ations for low sports like golf and 

‘Dennis dear, why don’t you buy that 
billiard table now? Don’t you remember 
you wanted me to learn to play? I'd be 
glad to.” 

““Well—well, I'll get the billiard table. 
And I'll try to break away from this mystic 
spell. But I’m going to keep my nice little 
book about the Silences. Maybe you'll get 
interested in the Dynamic Psychology 
again, dear, and then we can take it up to- 
gether—can’t we? Just think of that won- 
drous quotation from the Hindu Swami 
He’s a bird, that Master; he certainly said 
something: ‘Anardadhyeva khalvimani 
bhutani jayante.’” 


mo- 
Ysetta dragged 
sat on his knee, 
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The New-Day Method—Scientific Cookery—Ideal Dishes, Which No Chef Ever Matched 


Formula No. 856 
The Sauce Which We Bake With Van Camp's 


New-Day Cookery Brings flavor f millic ppears in ev. h of Van ( 






















Delightful Innovations | ts or we | with seeds and s Mat 
! st fe ow t orde!l ] ! sin est detail is important 
POE Van Camp kitchens now employ a staff of scientiti Even Sia ting’a Riichon, euch delistetd dhe) weeld 
cooks. Each is an expert, college trained in chemistry, dial ' 
dietetics and hygiene. y i 
so Note the Results in 
\ model laboratory directs every kitchen process \n: V, C ’ P k iB 
. ally . . 
he place of guesswork. Elaborate formulas, scientific and an Camps Fork an eans 
exact, have succeeded old-time rec Ipes () . \ ( 
[he results are amazing. A few years ago such dishes as t ind B as these exp les 
were unknown They have set new standards in fine cookery, he I r vd Foy 
, ; ? ‘ i ' 
which make old-way creations seem very crude indeed Lhey will | | ~ tart t \ " m 
1" 1 ! Stal ( ' x 
change ; your conceptions ot some tamtliar foods - . } 
r ~ he vater { fram minerals. b 
Years On One Flavor W wate Vi us, | 
t. We bal so | 
[hese experts spend years on one formula, sometimes, to at fh heat applied wit tc The 
i ' 
a superlative flavor They compare uncrusted and unbrok + 
eds of blends and methods and f bal ! \1 
tions, until they reach what that ¢ 
seems to be perfection, 
4 : 
f lor instance, that marvelous sauce 
' which is baked with Van Camp’s Pork . BAKED WITH Compare Van Can “ 
and Beans. Our experts tested 856 ORK« DEANS Tomaro Sauce best otl ns you k N 
formulas before they attained that flavor | fer in text 
id that zest ’ ‘ ‘ I} vou W know hat 
I hen the same exact directions are ( b rica toyou \) 
rever followed So that identical Prepared in the Van Camp kitchens at Indias IPOls 
\ 
Se 
ny We 
ez tonne > 
“SS . ————— oe 
LSU 
Van Camp's J ( j 
Pork and Beans BT ay , é 
‘ Van Cam : Soups Peanut Butter 
' A fa t rs has puz hef Spaghetti 
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Resolve now to enjoy this winter the 
greater warmth of 10-rib Mayo Under- 
wear, For it’s plain common sense for 
you to see that a closer-knit fabric is 
bound to be a warmer fabric. 


Don't let winter get you. Instead, get 


today, Mayo Underwear, the only me- 
dium-priced underwear that’s actually 
knit in the dollar way —10 ribs to the 
inch instead of 8. 


Most dealers have this 10-rib Mayo Underwear. 
Any dealer can quickly get it for you. 
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The MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N. C. 


Made from Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR ana Boys 


Men’s winter Union Suits 


Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers Boy’s winter Union Suits 














mowers there in June 


imber 


i and lawr 
Under the law of averages a cerfain n 





of men out of every thousand who need law: 
mowers b new ones each year. But the 
number of se Who decide to get new ones 














the o ones do depends 
I the grass. So too there 
n between a dry spring 
f perso! who W yu 
en hose 
vheat-growing sections 
, this hardware cor il 
na tnere 1s ar I st exact relatior 
bet ne size it? w he the 
purchasing } S 1 the average mar 
n the stree tters not whether a 
man in that section is a farmer journe 
man plumber. He may not know it, but 
he spends his mone cording t the 
amount of wheat his neighbors en 


their bar 











€ i } ! ne goes ) 
har hese merchants, of 
ne tock a ng to the 
siness tl d lence the ad 
Vantage to a big wholesale-hardware 
cern of knowing t! e ol the wheat crop 
without waiting until it is threshed to find 
out. They can t ilmost to the penny 
how much they will sell in any small han 
let, as soon as they get er ig! acts about 
the weathe n that section to enable them 
to forecast how much wheat will be har 
vested 
Inside their ce tl g concern af 
plies the law of aver iges 11 not ne way 
They take, each day, stacks of little sales 
slips that come in by mail from men on the 
road, and weigh the slips. Then they 
know how much money the sales for that 


day represent. Each ounce of the little 





lips means so many dollars. One slip may 
be for a bill of goods amounting to thou 
ands, and the next slip may cover only a 
jime’s worth of nail But you take a 
tack of the slips and they are certain to 
iverage a certain amount. It never varies 


more than a few pennies 


McCoy's Accurate Estimates 


A successful mail-order house in Chicago 
same scheme with regard to its 
They can throw big 
acks of mail on the scales and tell not only 
imber of orders among the lett 
1¢ amount of money the ord 
If they wished to d 
might perhaps 
rainfall in a g 
number of orde 


works the 
mail three or four 
the ni 
th 


ers bu 


rs represent 


o a little figuring they 
| he amount of 
ven section by the size and 
from therefor there is 
in and mail orders 
il free de- 


themselves 





a relation between 
On rainy days a fam 
livery route are 
by reading their mail-order catalogues, and 
as they read them they think of things t 
wish to buy 

In the Treasury Department 
ton is a man by the name of 
who, though he works in e« ym parative 

rity, is one of the most notably useful 
connected with the Government He 
with and is by educatior 





ona 








likely to amuse 


ney 


at Washi g 
McCoy, 


} 








men 


deals statistics, 


an expert mathematician; but much more 
important than his knowledge of figures is 
his knowledge of the average man. It is the 


Knack he 
nature into f igures that 
valuable. Wit 
committees 
taxation 
leel practi \ 
One of McCoy’s tasks is to tell the Way 
Means Committee how mucl 


possesses for translating human 
makes his work so 
McCoy the legislative 
deal with the subject of 
raising of revenue 


nout 
that 


and the would 





money a 


Conciuded from Page 15 


























taxation mei i bring uw That 
doesn t seem so da t until } pause ) 
think the proposition over. When a g 
revenue bill, such as the Underwood Tariff 
Bill, is drawn the men who prepare it 
would have to work entirely in the dark 
unless they were able t« get lairly ac irate 
information on how much each item w 
provide. If the ent e estimated 
to bring in a billi e than it 
agoes in actual pra rovernment 
would come out at the little end of the | rt 
here Was a certain item of goods on whicl 
the import tax was ten per cent. It was 
planned tt nerease this tax > pe 
cent it does not fo V that the t 
pling tax would tril the revenue 
fo S a thing becomes more expensive 
fewer persons | t I exam] il we 
ct rye te t a ™~ I 1 a t irt 
u! ter we in get a big va a is 
derive considerable reve ‘ f we 
paid admissions a 
Some Startling Results 

So it fell to McCoy to figure out what the 
ncome would be alt va is ne revenue 
features of the Underwood B were placed 
r operat TY Ar 1 I aimost everT nst . ‘ 
ne € nated with aimost u inny prec 
sior He was able to te ! ivance about 
what the returns of the e@ tax would 
be In 1915 he estimated that the rpora 
tion tax for the year ending June 30, 1915 
would be in the neignbort 1 of thirty 
nine million dollars. I do not now recall 
tl exact figures, except that he ame 
within a mere 144,000 of complete a 
curacy 

It was desirable for revenue reasons to 
know, in 1901, what the censu f the 


United States would be in 1910. McCoy 


came within a fraction of one per cent of 








the figures that the Census Bureau obtained 
from an actual count of the population; ir 
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was perhaps ne¢ 
than the Census Bureau 
self was, for even in making : 
i lement of « 


te nine years in 


fact, 





IS an inevitable ¢ 
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itilizing knowledge of every« 
nature-——and the law of aver 
he sought to know how much t 
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streets and compare 
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al figured that whi 
these Sa stree 
be true all over, tor human nature is prac 
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the average communit And he looked 
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seen standing on a street corner counting 
the number of automobiles i pedestria 
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min es he | ad an estimate tl number 





of automobiles in 
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ment and found that his estimate was pra 
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after seeing only the autos that passed one 
corner? Simply by comparing the r er 
of autos and pedestrians with the tota 
population of Washingto Later he went 
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thus boosting the average 
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that twelve million people each day in the 
Ur ted States witness the mo g pictures 
ome of the big picture producers and off 
cers of the ganizations were at first i 
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VERY now and then unusual condi- 
tions make it possible for investors to 
buy sound securities on terms that are 
favorable but only temporary. 
such situations are common enough, and 
easily recognized and accounted for in pri- 
ate and personallife; but the size and more 
remote the stock and bond 
markets what is plain elsewhere 
[here is nom n John Smith sells 
s house at a sacrifice because he expects to 

a the d miles away, or a vanload 
f excellent goes for a song at 
tion because owner suddenly de 
Australia, or when 
has hard sledding because 
have gone to the Red 


extreme ly 
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obscure 
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oO take 
cal charity 
il available 


| 
Cross 
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Just so there are situations in the security 
narkets that result in sacrifice sales with- 
uut necessarily reflecting on the merit of 

offered. It is easy why 

good furniture brings less at forced sale 
than when displayed for months in a clever 
dealer's window. It is not to ex 
plain the fall in hundreds of high-grade 
bonds because of change in the 
omplexion of intricate national and inter 
ational affairs. But we do know that, al 
far back Napoleonic Wars, 

swings, upward and down- 

bonds, which can be 

art by changes in the 
property behind the 


the goods to see 


8O easy 


some 


maak On as the 


there have beer 
vard, in the price of 
accounted for only in] 
ictual of the 
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For 
na beer 
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value 


now the bond market 
a thing to despair of. At least, 
the way dealers in bonds and cor 
poration treasurers express it. It has been 
mpossible to sell new bonds and the prices 
already on the market have 

and drooped to panic levels 
and time again in the last fifty years 
bonds have been on the bargain 
Perhaps they are there 


some month 


| those 
drooped 
Time 
or more 
counter once 
agalir 

One of the most stimulating indoor 
sports for high brows nowadays is to guess 
what the rate of interest will be after the 
wal There are two opposing schools, The 
arger school numerically takes the view 
that interest after the war will be 
high This means, of course, that, on the 
whole, bond prices will remain low, perhaps 
ery low. The otherschool, smaller numeri- 
cally. but loud and rather plausible, takes 
the opposite view Into this in- 
abstract and theoretical discussion 
I do not propose to enter. It is a waste of 
there are too many unknown 
too many x's 


rates 


precisely 


tr 


icate 
time because 


juantities 


Historical Parallels 


might be supposed 
n history would help; 
prove of more 

though pre 


that arguments 
but frankly they 
than minor value. 
edent afford 
light, it is dim indeed when we try 
to thread the surprises and newnesses of 
Prof. Irving Fisher; a great au- 
thority on all questions relating to interest 
trongly of the opinion that inter- 
st will be high—at compe he was a few 
ths ago; but even he admitted that the 
depended or different con- 
s which could be only partially fore- 
And Mr. John Moody, who very 
trongly holds to the other view, after try 
ng to prove it from Civil War parallels, 
makes this admission 
Any interpretation of events, even if 
happenir gs assassination of Presi- 
lent Garfield, fai ilar e of the Marine Bank, 
have been known in 
surely have failed. For 
: the reconstruction rise in the bond 
narket from 1866 to 1872 occurred in face 
f a long of events so unfavorable as 
Likewise the bull market in 


ever does 


me 
this war 
mutes, 1s 


mon 


sutcome sever’ 
hitior 


idvance, would 


series 
lisastrous 
bonds from 1873 to 1877 took place in face 
of the severest business de pression 
further, the heaviness of bond prices 
1880 to 1884 occurred notwithstand- 
ing the greatest apparent prosperity.” 

On the one hand, it is argued that the 

building and struction which is sure 


to be 


Seil) 


irom 


recon 
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to come after the war will make for heavy 
borrowing and high interest rates. More- 
over, Government bonds will dominate all 
markets; and if high rates should be paid 
on new issues before the war is over cor- 
porations will have to pay still higher rates. 
But the other side argues that, with uncer- 
tainty and fear out of the way, and build- 
ing going on everywhere, a demand for 
bonds will spring up, owing to renewed con- 
fidence 

A nother suggestion is that the reconstruc- 
tion work may be carried so far as to result 
in an unhealthy boom; which, in turn, will 
result in a general collapse, including bond 
prices. After this collapse a period of rigid 
economy and depression is suggested, dur- 
ing which capital will seek investment in 
bonds, because of its fear of more specula- 
tive 

What a hopeless task—to read the fu- 
ture! But we do know that the purchase of 
high-grade bonds in past periods of declin- 
ing prices has resulted in profit. The panic 
of 1907 was such a time, and so were the 
short-lived panic of 1903, and the outbreak 
of the European War and the period im- 
mediately following up to the spring of 1915. 


uses. 


Mr. Morgan's Saying 


It will be found that the average price 
of a dozen representative bonds fell, say, 
six points after August, 1914; rose about 
seven points during 1915 and 1916; and 
has fallen perhaps eight points since. One 
of the strongest bonds in the country —the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé general 4s 
has fallen from 97 to 85. No one can think 
up any argument against the safety of this 
bond. Its decline, then, must be due to 
other causes 

But there is a point beyond which intrin- 
sically sound securities will never fall. 
There is always a bargain price somewhere 
on the way down. No human being knows 
where it is in many instances; but there is 
evidently no more truthful remark than 
that credited to J. P. Morgan: ‘He who 
remains a bear on America is sure to go 
broke.’ . 

Even in the Civil War, bonds stopped 
falling after a few months of conflict, 
though many of the most depressing and 
apparently almost fatal military reverses 
occurred at a later date. A list of three 
hundred and eighty-seven representative 
British securities fell a total of three and a 
half billion dollars from the outbreak of the 
present war up to about the first of this 
year; but since then they have risen nearly 
half a billion dollars. 

A great part of any severe decline in 
bond prices is commonly due to psychologic 
causes, to mere scare and unreasoning 
fright. Nothing is more common than for 
speculators and investors to be merely 
seared out of their holdings. The first sales 
may be due to short selling —even in bonds; 
to the necessary clearing up of an estate: to 
the hasty gathering in of resources by an 
individual who is in business difficulties; 
to the everyday operations of banks that 
need funds jn the ordinary course of busi- 
ness for other purposes; or tothe operations 
of a speculator who has been disappointed 
because prices have not gone up. 

These may be the initial causes of 
decline; but their effect often is to dislodge 
other holdings from owners who have no 
reason whatever for selling except the sight 
of those who are selling. Now it is obvious 
that such unreasoning dumping of securities 
is just as likely to come to an end as hastily 
and unreasonably as it starts. Such, in- 
deed, is almost always the case. Then 
people become just as eager to buy as they 
had been to sell. 

Naturally the fall in bond prices in the 
last few months has been primarily due to 
the war financing this country has entered 
upon. First of all, we had the huge foreign 
markets cut off. Before the European War 
any corporation in good standing and many 
in very bad standing were able to dispose of 
millions of bonds abroad. This is now com- 
pletely estopped. Then we had to raise vast 
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sums to loan to the allied countries, and 
now we are raising even vaster sums for 
them and for our own war preparations. 
Investment in bonds has also been held 
back by pending tax measures and Govern- 
ment price fixing. 

The one chief cause of the bond-market 
decline was the issue of Liberty bonds and 
the certain prospect of another similar or 
larger output. It is impossible to sell five 
or six billion dollars of Government bonds 
in a few months without deterring other 
bond investments. It is not so much that 
rich men sold other bonds to buy Liberty 
3'6s and 4s—though there was some sell- 
ing of that sort——as because they refrained 
from buying other bonds. 

More important yet was the 
savings banks, insurance companies and 
other large investment institutions held 
back from their usual purchases. They are 
always the backbone of the bond market, 
anyway; and they are waiting to see how 
large a portion of their funds must go into 
Government bonds. They were not ex- 
pected to subscribe much to the first 
Liberty Loan; but if the war continues for 
several years it may be necessary for these 
institutions to assume an_ increasingly 
larger function in Government finance, just 
as they have in England and Germany. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the 
professional operators in bonds, the invest- 
ment bankers, dealers, brokers, and so on, 
have been in the market as little as possible. 
Their holdings have steadily fallen. All 
their predictions have come to naught. 
The leading investment houses in America 
were selling bonds—good ones, it is true 
from five to ten points higher a year ago 
than now. They are discouraged—I am 
writing as of the middle of September 
and certainly, for the most part, are not 
buying. 

It need hardly be repeated that present 
low prices are most unlikely to continue 
indefinitely. War bonds will not be issued 
forever. Naturally purchasers now may 
see their holdings go lower with the for- 
tunes of war; but those who can hold on 
for some years are the persons who should 
buy. In previous articles I have referred 
to opportunities in the bonds of the 
organized railroads. But the decline in 
prices has been no respecter of persons. The 
downward sweep has hit the most staunch 
and prosperous as well as the weak or con- 
valescent. All classes of bonds have been 
affected — rails, municipals, industrials and 
public utilities. 
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Gilt-Edged Railroad Bonds 


For the ultraconservative there are the 
first-mortgage gilt-edged railroad issues, 
of the legal-for-savings-bank type. These 
bonds are safe from almost any contin- 
gency that can be thought of, except per- 
haps a complete destruction of all our 
railroads by the German Army. Even gov- 
ernment ownership would leave them un- 
seathed. In that case watered stock might 
suffer, and even the junior bonds might be 
scaled down; but the best of the real first 
mortgages represent so much more prop- 
erty than the face value of the bonds that 
they would be sure to receive different and 
preferential treatment. Their position is 
that of the owner of a first mortgage for 
five hundred dollars on a house worth five 
thousand. The owner of the house may fail 
to pay his debts and the holders of the 
second and third mortgages may have to 
worry; but the man who has the first call 
loses no sleep. 

Bonds of this class often sell high enough 
to pay only from four to four and a half 
per cent; in fact, many of them have been 
that high within a year. Now they pay 
from four and three-quarters to five per 
cent. It is possible to give only a very 
partial list, including Atchison general 4s; 
Atlantic Coast Line first 4s; Central Pacific 
4s; Union Pacific refunding 4s; Southern 
Pacific refunding 4s; Baltimore and Ohio 
3'os and 4s; Burlington general 4s; Penn- 
sylvania consolidated 4! 9s; Northern Pacific 


4s; and Louisville and Nashville unified 4s. 
The last named have fallen eleven points 
in a year. Kansas City Southern first 3s, 
which are almost in the same class as the 
others, sell at 60, to pay five and a half per 
cent. 

By picking out the bonds of divisions of 
great railroad systems, instead of those 
covering the entire system, a far higher re- 
turn may be secured; and yet, if the div 
sion is an important and prospe rous sec tion 
of its railroad, the bonds will be as safe as 
any. Even legal-for-savings-bank bonds af 
this type may be had to pay five and a half 
per cent; and a recent advertisement offer 
a block of fifty thousand dollars in bonds of 
an important section of a rapidly improving 
Southern system to pay seven per 
Investments of this type should be bought 
only through a reliable firm of banker 
whom the customer knows and can trust 

Numerous railroad bonds pay six per 
cent at this writing, or even more, without 
rousing any doubt as to their 
Southern Pacific convertible 4s, 
more than six per cent, appear amply 
secure. The company disburses and fully 
earns nearly ten million dollars a year in 
dividends on its stock, and this would all 
have to stop before the bonds were threat- 
ened. Kansas City Southern refunding 5s 
and Southern Railway general 4s net 6.40 
ane seven per cent respectively, though 

both companies pay dividends on their pre- 

ferred stock issues, which come after the 
bonds. Bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
also may be had to yield from six to seven 
per cent; and the company is paying a 
small dividend on its stock. junior 
bonds must be considered rather specula- 
tive, however. 
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High-Grade Short-Term Notes 


Among the industrial bonds paying from 
six to seven per cent are the United State 
Rubber first and refunding mortgage 5s 
Bonds of England and France, and of the 
French cities of Paris, Bordeaux, Lyons and 
Marseilles, may be had to pay from seven 
to eight per cent. Several of these 
are secured by the deposit of 
stocks and bonds of American corporations 
or of neutral countries. 

By far the most popul: ar and one of the 
wisest investments just now is in a good 
short-term note, which is practically 
bond running for only one, two or three 
years. There are times when short-term 
notes indicate weakness on the part of the 

corporation putting them out. It is not so 
now, because it would be foolish for a cor- 

poration to sell long-term bonds at the 
present high interest rates and thus com- 

mit itself to a heavy burden for many year 

to come, when it might be able to tide itself 
over the war with notes and then sell low 

interest bonds to pay off the notes. 

The advantage to an investor in th: 
short-dated note is almost too obvious to 
require explanation. Besides getting a good 
rate of interest—for a corporation can 
easily afford a high rate for a short time 
without reflecting on its credit—he is sure 
to receive his money back intact in a few 
years. Another striking advantage is the 
fact that the best short-term notes practi- 
cally never decline in price, whereas the 
best long-term bonds do. The reason can 
better be illustrated than stated: A lon g 
rope stretched between two supports will 
sag, no matter how strong it is; but a short 
piece will far more easily remain taut 

The very best of the notes to pay a good 
return are the General Electric, and Great 
Northern Railway, netting about five and 
a half and 5.80 per cent respectively. The 
credit and standing of these two companies 
are of the highest. Bethlehem Steel notes 
pay 6.20 per cent and seem entirely safe. 
No one has ever raised a doubt that the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, Southern Railway, Erie, 
and Brooklyn Rapid Transit notes, to net 
6.10, 6.80, 7.05 and 7.20 per cent respec- 
tively, will be repaid. The Baltimore and 
Ohio notes, especially, are secured by gilt 
edged collateral of great value. 
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UNDERSTANDER 


Continued from Page 18 


But Irene Budds took the scratch—if a 
scratch was intended—with placid cyni- 
cism, though her delicate oldish cheeks did 
indeed acquire a small flare of pink 

“Buddsy’s thoughts are all her own,” 
she remarked mildly, yawning also as she 
gave a friendly little shove to small freckled 
Hatty, who hung by in avid enjoyment of 
this dialogue of her elders. “Run along, 
little one. Such conversation isn’t for 
fourteen-year-old ears.” 

Hatty, giggling, furtively obeyed. Irene 
yawned again. 

“You musta been out late last night,” 
accused Alenna. “‘ Doncha know you can't 
burn the candle at both ends, dearie, when 
you're "way past your early twenties? It 
leaves lines!’’— with a pert, satisfied glance 
at her own lineless reflection in a near-by 
pier glass. 

*“] know!” said Irene carelessly. ‘ But 
Smith leaves town to-morrow fora long trip 
I thought I might as well dance while I had 
a good partner.” 

*“*She calls him by his first name,”’ mocked 
Alenna to Jeanette. ‘“‘So soon!” 

“She's lucky,” laughed Jeanette. “‘ With 
his salary, he’s worth calling.” 

Irene laughed idly. Two hours later, go- 
ing out for lunch, she smiled idly as she 
met Latimer Budds. But there was a bit of 
surprise and a certain annoyance in her 
smile 

“I’m here now,” he explained. “I've 
left Wendelcooper’s and come here to the 
big store. Been thinking of doing it for 
some time. And—I gave your name as 
reference on my application card. D’ye 
mind?” 

“Not at all’’—carelessly 

“And I’ve got the same lunch hour as 
you"’—eagerly. “So we can go out to- 
gether every day.” 

“Oh, Lat!” She sighed impatiently, 
after giving a little start 

“Tt'll seem like old times—won’'t it?” 

She made no rejoinder. Presently she 
could not suppress a sharp little yawn. The 
night before, with Smith Tinsley, had been 
the third in succession 

Latimer Budds’ eyes widened suspi- 
ciously. They were at a cafeteria table 

** You must’ ve been out late last night !”’ 
in Alenna’s own words; but his tone was 
fierce, where Alenna’s had been blandly 
idle 

“And if I was?’’—sharply 

He succumbed instantly and became 
humbly apologetic 

“Oh—lI know! But it riles me to think 
of you being out all hours of night with 
another man.” 

She interrupted, with a good humor that 
had something of an old liking in it 

“Dear me, Lat, I got home at twelve- 
thirty! And I can remember waiting up 
at home later than that for you.” 

““You’d never have to wait again, Reny. 
I swear it!”’ he broke in earnestly, his thin, 
discontented face flushed with ardor 

“Now, Lat, it’s of no use”—remon- 
stratingly 

“Oh, Reny, let’s — 

“No, no!” 

“‘Oh— because of that Smith Tinsley, I 
suppose!”’ said he angrily 

**Not necessarily ’’—coolly, though with 
a slight flush. 

“D’ye think he’s apt to give you more 
than a few months out of his life?’’ Latimer 
Budds demanded bitterly 

“T don’t think’’—flippantly 
anything, except maybe my sales-total 
nights.” 

**Never?”’— pointedly 

““Sometimes’’—calmly, nibbling suspi- 
ciously at a currant tart—‘“‘I think of some 
poor foolish devil that Gerritts nabbed 
when taking a gown or a blouse; and I 
thank my stars I’m not so bad off as some 
other folks.” 

“Oh, a couple of shoplifters were nabbed 
in the basement this morning,”’ he told her 
incidentally; then harked back to his own 
concerns: “‘ Reny, I'm darned lonesome for 
you! I laid awake most of last night think- 
ing of old days. Let's try again, Reny 
he pleaded, his eyes going affectionately 
over her delicate oldish face. 

Afterward Irene Budds liked to remem- 
ber that, at the time, she was genuinely 
touched by his pleading; that, for the mo- 
ment at least, she was half inclined to listen 


” 


“about 








to it. Smith Tinsley and his gay 
ity—well, her pulses went faster at the 
thought of him and his gay protestations 
but it was no proof that his pulses weré 
unduly feverish because of her tired oldis} 
self. Whereas Lat, shabby, unsuccessful, 
discontented though he might be, really 
cared; asked only that it might be “for 
better or for worse.” 

Life was a long road—and lonely. So, 
moved by a feeling that was partly a genuine 
aftersurge of the old liking and partly grati 
tude for Lat’s genuine longing for her, she 
half yielded. Afterward she hugged this 
half yielding to her consciousness: it justi- 
fied, in a way, her wild hysterical hurrying 
to Lat when 


There was no thought of Lat in her mind 
two hours later, however, when she glimpsed 
Smith Tinsley’s waved hand from an ad 
jacent aisle She was mere ly wishing ab 
sently that Miss Jones Jonesby, for whose 
capricious benefit she was laying forth a 
score of silver-and-maroon tulle dancir g 
frocks, would make a selection and depart, 
leaving her—Irene—free to scurry over to 
the next section and select for herself a six 
dollar blue crépe de Chine blouse. Tl 
frayed blue crépe had finally succumbed to 
the wearing clasp of many a fox trot 

Alenna sauntered past, pretty powdered 
hands deep in the billowing hip pockets of 
a copper-and-claret Monte Carlo smoking 
jacket, and mocked friendlily 

** Fie, fie! Mustn’t look bored wit} 
tomers round. By the way, I saw friend 
ex-husband in attendance again this noor 
Oh, you old romance!” 

Irene smiled languidly Alenna’s jeer 
were beginning to be a bit boresome But 
something moved her, while Miss Jones 
Jonesby pondered, to scribble absently, 
mechanically, on the back of her sales 
check book, Mrs. Latimer Budds. Agair 
and again she scribbled it abstracted 
Mrs. Latimer Budds! 

Once it had been written by her with 
frank emotion and the giggling gayety of a 
twenty-year-old girl who feels important 
because she is happy, and happy because 
she feels important 

With a slow, half-cynical, half-regretf 








smile, Irene ceased herscribbling, and erased 
it when Miss Jones Jones! ) 
gestured her selection of a two-} 
and-sixty-dollar gown 

She called Hatty to take the silver-and 
, 


thing to be boxed for delivery. Ther 








she expeditiously hastened to attend to her 
own modest purchase 
after her in yawning camaraderie 


“Going to be all dolled up in a new blous« 
for his last night in tewn?’ 

“You guessed right!"’ acknowledged 
Irene with a flush 

Two hours later an errand bo vught 
the gowns section and told Irene Budd 
that she was wanted at once in Banding the 
manager's office 

She went rather leisurely Old Mrs 


De wey bilt detained her on the way to as} 
a question about an expected importation 
of jet décolletés 

She entered the office unconcerned 
Possibly there was something about t} 
importation 
plaint over a belated delivery of a gown 

And unconcernedly she met Ba 
sharp staring eyes. Lean-jowled Banding’s 
eyes were always sharp and ominously star 
ing—even over trifles, such as a cash boy 
occasional tardiness 

Then she saw that Gerritts stood in the 
office also 
thing in that smile sickened her. It flung 
premonition into her 

The store detective wasa chunky, rodent 
like little man, with a network of facial 
wrinkles that appeared or disappeared a 
cording as the blood under the epidermis 
moved tautly or laxly. When he was about 
to turn a professional coup the blood under- 
neath puffed his skin a little, giving his 
middle-aged face a repellently incongruous 
youthful look. Also, at such occasion his 
chunky jaws protruded and his eyes wore a 
certain slatily glazed gleam—as they did 
now 

“What has happened?” Irene asked in- 
voluntarily 

Gerritts continued to smile ugli 


or there had been some yy 


Gerritts was smiling. S 
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Don’t Shiver on 
the Street Corner — 


Be Warm Inside 
Your Own Car 


Install a WASCO 


In Your Garage 


No waiting in the cold for a street car to come 
along, but quick “getting there” in your own 
car 1f you have a WASCO Heating System in 
your garage, because 








WASCO will keep your car warm all thetime, 
ready to start instantly day or night, in cold- 
est weather, as itisa coal-burning, self-regu- 
lating, hot-water heating system. Requires 
attention not more than once ortwice a day. 


Coal-Burning A TA la One-CarSystem 
Self-Regulating Complete, Only | 
Hot-Water Heat fi ae $65 


READY TO SET-UI 
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Douhle 
Cahle 
Base 


EDERAL TIRES were not thought 

out in a day, a week ora month. It 
has taken years of research, experiment and 
test to develop them into the present scien- 
tifically built, durable, and dependable pro- 
Guct. 


TIRE 


Today, Federal Tires—in materials, workman 
ship and methods—represent the highest standard 
of automobile tire construction. 


Federal Tires are especially built for Extra 
Service, They may be had in the white Rugged 
tread or the black Traffik tread-—both non-skid 
types of exceptional service efficiency. 


Recommended and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


The Federal Rubber Company 
Cudahy, Wis. (of Illinois) 


mtomobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle 
loge Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse 
lubber Motting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Note this Double-Cable 


Base Construction 


Four staunch, twisted steel 
imbedded in the base 
hold the 
the rim against 
It is 


a strength and safety feature 


cable: 


of each tire, tire 
firmly to 


severest service strain. 


Doub/e 
Cable 
Base 


that overcomes the causes of 
It is found 
exclusively in Federal Tires. 


most tire troubles. 
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“Oh, don’t try to pull any ‘My Gawd, I 
am innocent!’ stuff,’ he suavely advised. 
**And I must say, m’ dear, it was a clumsy 
job!” 

‘““What?”’ demanded Irene, wide-eyed. 

Gerritts, smiling, disdained to make an 
explanation, which he evidently considered 
superfluous. But Banding grimly stated: 

“‘A few hours ago Miss Jones Jonesby 
bought a two - hundred - and - sixty - dollar 
gown. A few minutes later you bought for 
yourself a six-dollar blouse. But the gown, 
instead of the blouse, was addressed to Mrs. 
Latimer Budds, La Salle Avenue.” 

And grimly he extended to her the two 
significant sale slips. 

“A clumsy job, m’ dear,” blandly re- 
marked Gerritts. ‘“ Awful clumsy!” 

Irene stared at the slips. And 
memory flared back like a flash light 
absent-minded mechanical scribbling 

““Why, it’s a mistake!”’ she began hastily. 
“T was—was thinking’’—stammeringly. 

“Just so!’’ smiled Gerritts. ‘‘ You were 
thinking!” 

“Honestly! Let me explain.” 

“Oh, m’ dear, it was so clumsy!" 

“No, no! I tell you” —excitedly. 

“Aw, cut it out!" sneered Gerritts. 
“We've got the evidence.” 

“No! Let me tell you just how 

But even Irene admitted helplessly that 
her explanation was lame; also, weak. Oh, 
very weak! Banding glanced dryly at 
Gerritts. Gerritts smiled dryly at Banding. 
Banding commented curtly: 

“Heretofore in the store you have called 
yourself Miss. Yet here you put Mrs.” 

“Tam divorced — with white lips. ‘‘ And 
it seemed more-—-more convenient to 
the Miss. It—it is customary; many 
women who work a 

“Er agreed Banding grimly 

“Are you addicted to the fox-trotting 
cabarets, Miss— Mrs. Budds?” asked Ger- 
ritts dryly. “Or do you spend your eve- 
nings quietly at home?” 

“Why, lately—occasionally 
began to stammer 

““Er—yes,”’ smiled Gerritts. 
heard.” 

Ten minutes later she was allowed to go 
back to the gowns-and-coats section, but 
not—for the present—to leave the store. 


then 
That 


use 


yes,” 


She 


“So I have 


Now there may happen to occur in a 
modern big department store a case of chol- 
era, or of smallpox, and there will result a 
certain great excitement, a fear of conta- 
gion. But the excitement is not excessive; 
for one may get well of cholera, while 
modern science has almost eliminated the 
likelihood of a pock-marked countenance 

But thievery—that is different! That 
sends spirits cold with fear; for beyond 
thievery lies the black list. And in this, the 
noble age of industry, life and health and 
happiness are minor matters. 
the hub of existence! 

When Irene Budds reached her section 
the news was there before her. Such news 
in the big store always spreads like fire 
through an August-dry prairie. As she 
came tongues were going; sentences were 
bandied to and fro—furtive, fearful sen- 
tences 

“I’ve lunched with her twice in the last 
week! S’ help me, if Gerritts connects me 
with her sg 

“Gerritts’ll try to drag others in.”’ This 
from Jeanette, shrill and tense 

“Gerritts is a hound on connecting in- 
nocent parties.”’ Thisviciously from Alenna, 
her bronze head quivering with horror 

““T don’t know her kardly at all! 
nobody can say I do!” 

“Me, either!’’—frightenedly. 
body knows I don’t!” 

“I coulda dropped dead when I heard it! 
All the years she’ here.” 

““But don’t you remember that last case 
at Wendel ooper’s, down the street? 
Twelve years that woman had been there, 
and never suspected once!" 

Small freckled Hatty trembled silently 

“I’ve seen for a long time that she’s been 
crazy for clothes,”’ she told Alenna hysteri 
cally. ‘“‘Ever since she’s been running 
round with Tinsley.” 

And then their voices shot into silence. 
‘Shot”’ is the perfect descriptive word 

Irene stood there gray of face, ¢ xcept for 
each cheek, where her usual faint oval of 
rouge stood out like raw paint; toneless of 
expression, except for the hot light in her 
eyes; stiff of body, except for the twitch- 
ing of her hands, hanging at her sides. Her 
hot eyes traveled the circle of theirs 

“It’s all a mistake!” Her voice was 
hysterically low. “It’s only a mistake!” 


One’s job is 


“*Every- 


; beer 
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But Jeanette, avoiding Irene’s hot, seek- 
ing eyes, had expeditiously crossed the 
section and was busying herself rehanging a 
rack of already neatly hung gowns. And 
small Hatty frightenedly slunk after Jean- 
ette 

“IT know you won't believe it,”’ continue 
Irene, forcing a smile at Alenna; but Alenna 
was speedily sauntering to another aisk 

The others followed silently; even Miss 
Greet, happening to bring an altered gowr 
for a waiting customer, did not seem to se 
Irene at all. 

Irene stood stock-still a moment. The 
spots of rouge in her cheeks stood out mors 
rawly. Suddenly she turned blindly and 
made her way to the nearest elevator. Lat! 
She'd tell Lat! Not Smith Tinsley! Oh, 
never him! Her face flamed like fire. Oh, 
she could die before Smith Tinsley’s know- 
ing, judging, believing! But Lat would 
help her—stand by her. 

“Don’t leave the store yet,” warne: 
Gerritts, appearing from somewhere 

“N she promised faintly. “I 
merely want to see a—a friend downstairs.” 

““Oh—a friend !”’—sharply. “‘ Well, that’ 
all right’’—-following her. 

Downstairs she hurried to Lat, who 
stood idle, hands in pockets, behind his 
counter. His eyes brightened at sight of 
her 

“Ah, Reny! 
to look me up? 
come as the flowers in May! 
wheedlingly—‘‘been thinking it 
Reny, honey, if you knew how darned lone- 
some » 

“Lat! They think I tried to steal ar 
expensive gown! Isn't it ridiculous, Lat? 
It’s 4 

“What!” 

“It’s a terrible mistake! It’s—it’s a 
silly mistake, of course’’—trying to fores 
her twitching lips into a smile ‘It’s so 
silly 24 

“Have they got any proof?” asked Lati- 
mer Budds, staring horrifiedly at her 

“Oh-—I don’t know—it’s just a mis- 
take—you know that, Lat. I hardly know 
what to do.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” repeated Mr 
Budds in the same tone of horror 

Some of the gray receded out of her face 
He was horrified. Of course he The 
very thought of such a thing in connection 
with her! And other people would be hor- 
rified, too, as soon as they reflected. They 
would reflect presently that such a thing 
was impossible in connection with her. She 
put her hand out to Lat. The hold of his 
hand would help her, strengthen her 
clarify her hot sickish thoughts 

““Good Lord!” repeated Latimer Budd 
in horror 

“Yes, Lat 

“‘And’’—oh, the great, great 
his voice!—‘* And I used your name as one 
reference on my application ecard!” 

“Lat! You don’t mean you believe 
“They may connect me with you! 
horrifie dly “And I’ve told several you 
used to be my wife! Wasn’t I the fool?” 

“Oh, Lat please for the sake 4 

Impetuously Mr. Latimer Budds jerked 
his hand from her clasp and put it, with the 
other, behind his back, where she could not 


‘No,” 


Did you at last get down 
You're late—but as wel- 
Say” 


> 
ove! 


Latimer 


was! 


horror 


reach them 
“Say,” he then demanded hy 

coming 

That's a dir 


from here! 


“what da y’ 
straight to me? 
I want you to get 
rottenest trick 

“No, no, Ls u don't 
you're sayir A 

“Go” 
behind 
“Go ’way from me! You 
drag me into thi 

““Lat!” she appealed faintly, though she 
hardly knew that she voiced the appeal 

“It’s a dirty trick! To come right dowr 
here and try to blacken my name too!” 

“No, no! I didn’t think of that.” 

“Go ‘way, then!” ly 
away! I won't be connected with it. I'll 

i if you drag me into this!" 

Stiffly, with a face as gray as a dead 
woman’s—except in her cheeks, where the 
faint rouge spots seemed to leer—lIren« 
Budds went away from the counter and 
back upstairs. She hardly knew w 
was going. She had only one clear thought 
in her hot sickened mind, and that was t« 
avoid, if possible, meeting Smith Tinsley 

As he was leaving town the next day for 
a trip of several months, any future meet- 
ing would not be likely. When he returned 
she would be out of the store, of course 

Concluded on Page 89 
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lhe light that says : 
There it is! 


RUNNING in From an advanced post, at night 


and Wipe the cal and 





Longshaw R. Pointt, of the American Ambu- — sweep across the road 
lance Field Service, with two wounded men | its two wounded occupants off the map. 


in his car, traveled a road that was less than But he had his DAYI.O with him and. using 


a kilometer distant and in full view of the — jj, fand as a shade, was able to throw light 
. cn 

enemy lines. all over the engine without attracting enem\ 

Suddenly the engine stopped dead. To light a shell-fire. In half a minute he located the 


match would have revealed his position, with trouble; in three minutes more was on hi 


wav to the hospital SAFE! 


the result that at any instant a shell might 
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| The Soldier 
=, and his Teeth | 


There are between 45,000 and 46,000 Dentists in America, Many of whom have 
been Preparing the Teeth of the American Soldiers for the Stress of War. Over 
39,000 of the Profession in the United States have Recommended Kolynos. 


Wasi .E America is providing herself with the teeth of war, every man who has 
been given the privilege of serving her has already found how necessary it is to put 
his own munition plant in order. 





=< If you are permitted to serve your country in its Army or Navy, your teeth and your mouth must 


102 Rotten Road. good condition, Diseased teeth cannot deal with Army rations under the strain of a hard campaign. 


Edgbaston, 
et When you get among military men on 


the other side, you will learn quickly \ ] 


what the British and French troops have ‘ , : 4th Battn. Royal Scots 


learned —that one of the greatest boons a 4 j . Attached 156th Brigade 
on the march, in the camp and in the ; N 





: ¢ : Machine Gun Company 
trench, is that efficient, antiseptic, re f j ' , B. M. E. F 


freshing dental cream, K olynos—one of 
the best known American products in 
} urope 


It is recognized as a dentifrice which 
pertec tly ( leanses the teeth and also acts as 
antiseptic and germicide. It leaves 
* entire mouth and throat in a sweet, 
clean, refreshed and sanitary condition, 
and this healthfu! condition endures for 


hours 


‘The Kolynos ‘Drill”’ 


A British News Artist's Conception 





eueres Kolynos Dental Cream 
Is the Dentifrice of the Trenches 
of the Field Hospitals and 
of the Battleships 
of the Leading Military Nations of the World 


Over four-hfths of the entire dental profession in America and 
three-fifths of the profession in England have used and recommend 
it in their practice 
In military hospitals, especially in base hospitals, where jaw 
and mouth wounds are numerous and every precaution must 
be taken against infection, Kolynos is supreme 

\s a soldier, on land or sea, keep Kolynos in your kit 
It will be a friend in your hour of need. Brush your 
tecth with it systematically several times a day—prefer 

ably after meals and before taps. 
We have supplied the British Expeditionary Fore: 








\. / ( ; \ in France, on order, with hundreds of thousands of 
The tubes of Kolynos This is in addition to other 
Kolynos hundreds 'of thousands of tubes sent to the men 
Co, 2 , j personally in their “‘parcels’’ from home, and great 


" quantities used in the military hospitals in England 


Vow Haven, , 
Include a tube in your next parcel 


S.A. WY 

Please send a free trial “Ww > The Kolynos Company 

tube of Kolynos Dental Cream ~A oe New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
to: 


1f you have a son or an acquaintance who has entered the service, fill in his name and es 
address in this Coupon and Mail it to us so we may provide him gratis with a trial ‘“ 
tube, as we provided soldiers of Great Britain and France. Keep Kolynos 
If you already know about Kolynos, do him the great service of buying him a 
(Address) half dozen tubes, at thirty cents each, at the nearest druggist, and send them to in Your Kit” 
him. Don't neglect it. 


( Name) 


(Fill in this coupon and mail it at once for your friend or yourself) 
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Concluded from Page 86 
But as sl} 


Vator 


what mear 
stepped out of the ascending 
met him 


I’ve been 


she 
* Hello! looking for you.” 


His tone was casual. He seemed not to “How do I know? Oh, ho, 
have heard. She moistened her lips with Smith Tinsley laughed shortly 
her hot tongue in order to speak yirl,. l've made it my business 

Sorry Il can’t stop to talk I'm few years to know things. TI 
busy ”" She broke off, wondering draw a fairly excellent salary fo 


whether she really had swayed—or was it 
only mental dizziness? 


“Oh, I've heard!” 
Her hot 


though you may not believe it 
he said directly 


sickened « yes wavere d 


away 


from his The same horror that she had son's liable to do under any give 
seen in Lat’s! Again she moistened herdry circumstances Why, my darl 
lips. She was quite sure she had swayed d'ye mean to say it was in your hea¢ 
then; but she steadied herself, calling all might think i 

her will to her aid “Oh!” 


wet. “I didn’t know 
But pre sentiv she fretted 


“ Gerritts, tl 


**It’s—it’s a mistake!" 
. ' 
Her voice was barely a whi 


only blurredly the outlines « ough 




























clad form. Ah, if she had only escaped “Gerritts! That little runt of a sleuth! 
meeting him again! Mr. Smith Tinsley snapped his fir 

“It was a darned clumsy mistake!” said ‘Let him wiggle his chunky jaw towar 
Mr. Smith Tinsley composedly And I girl I’m going to marry—and I'll spank 
told Banding so.” him!” 

THE FALSE FACES 
Su Ju 
Continued from Page 22 

Id not know Suct ) with him so bravely and so madly wit} it 
easily fracture the skull, possib calling for help? 
about concussion of the brain What hidden motive excused th ngular 
likewise, his laborious breat hesitation to summon the shi ye 
assuredly advise consulting competent this reluctance to inform the ers of the 
authority.” ship? 

She did not immediately answer, turning What duplicity was that which the gir 
back undivided attention to her task; but had ps led concerning her procrastir 
he noticed that her hands were tremulous, tion when Lanyard had surprised her on her 
however dexte rously they finished dressing knees out there on the landi , 
and bandaging the hurt; and deep distress If this were whe ad first i 

ibled the handsome eyes she turned to clined to think it, pue 
his when she rose surely it was wei e when ar 

You are right she murmured; “‘un- English girl hesita rd kr 
questionably mght, monsieur. We must lishman by taking into her ence the 
have the surgeon lr “3 officers of a British ship, Br hi ! 

Bu vner ird advanced a hand Nevertheless, and however mucl ( 
toward the might wonder and doubt, Lanyard 
she inter} never question her. Never of | “ 

“No—if a moment; I must tion would he probe more de« to this 
have t e to thir 1’ Her slender f ngers mystery, take one further lep Oo the 

her id intricacies of its maze 
nly So in silence he waited, passivel r 
teous, at her further service if e had nee 
ol hu conte I she had not, t a 
her tacit prayer for time in whi t ! 
ay out of her difficulties 
After some few moments he grew 
fortably aware that he had ‘ t 
object of a speculative rega 
unfavorable He indulged in a me ui g 
ire of resignation 
Then what he had fe ed bete not 
together as he had appreher ! t 
girl's own fashix {f witl t ‘ dif 
lerence in the upshot 
l in afraid “e t ut 
so quietly pitched 
eavesdropper, ur r reate 
than I had dreame t 
dare cope with Mon 
She hesitated If 
mademoiseile car | 
abilities she has bu 

to- We I have much to t ! uit 

Nor is to-night’s work, considered b already, monsieur—much more than I car 
tself, lackir questionable features Why ever hope to reward adequats F 

ad Thackeray carried that sound arm in a “Reward?” he echoed. “ But, n n 
sling? How had its bandages come to be _ selle 
inwrapped? Not in struggles before being ‘Please don’t misunderstand She 
placed hors de combat, for he had never had flushed a little, very pretti I n 

chance te resist! Had his assailant, then, trying to express my sense of gat 
inwrapped it subsequently? If so, with not only for what you have alrea done 
what end in view? but for what I mean to ask y to 

his Miss Cecelia Brooke, sur- Again he bowed, without comme - 


Why had t 


prising the thug at his work, }« ined battle ably receptive. 
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There is no waste in 


Carnation Milk 


It will keep until opened and several days 
thereafter—when kept in a cool, dry place 
it “‘stays sweet’’ to the last drop. 

Carnation Milk answers “‘Yes’’ to any milk 
question—because every safeguard is taken to 
guarantee it from contamination. 


The clean, sweet cow's milk is evaporated in 





vacuum to the consistency of cream, sealed airtight 
is and sterilized. Nothing is added to the milk 
except part of the water is taken out, thus all 

ginal food values are retained. This protects 
ind makes it the safe milk for your home 
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les, gravies and 
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Make candy 
children t 
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serts with it. Dilute it for the 
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ust Simply add pure wa reduce its richne 
to the degree desired for dri 
ing, or for cooking purposes i... 
Its quality and delicious flavor CARNATION MILK 1 
will please vou If you are not CORN PUDDIN«( ' 
already a user of Carnation Milk, é M . 
order! 1 tew cans trom youl ' 
; . ‘ i 
grocer today. Convince yourself ' 
that Carnation is the answer to t a 
the pure milk question ~ . 
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That question is important—in these days of 
scarce coal, when the householder is turning to 
It is a question of efficiency, fuel 
A winter-long question, too. 


gas for fuel. 

saving, economy. 
We have been manufacturers of gas heaters for nearly a quarter 
ury;anditisin vourservice and 
your benefit that we raise the 

ana state the plain facts. 
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NO. 10 
ODORLESS " 
Wich 1 Lawson Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh 
Also makers of the renowned Lausn Water 
Heaters. Write for booklet, ‘‘Plenty of Hot 
Water for Everybody.”’ 
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She resumed with perceptible effort: 
can trust you a 

“You must make sure of that before you 
do,”’ he warned her, smiling. 

“*T am sure,” she averred gravely. 

“You know nothing concerning me, 
mademoiselle—pardon! For all you know 
I may be the greatest rogue in Christen- 
dom. And I must tell you in all candor, 


| sometimes I think I am.’ 


“What I may or may not know concern- 
ing you, Monsieur Duchemin, is immaterial 
so long as I know you are what you have 
proved yourself to me, a gentleman, con- 
siderate, generous, brave and— not inquisi- 
tive.’ 

He was frankly touched. If this were 
flattery, tone and manner robbed it of ful- 
someness, rendered it subtle beyond the 
coarser perceptions of man. He knew him- 
self for what he was, knew himself un- 
worthy; and that part of him which was 
unaffectedly French, whether by accident 
of birth or influence of environment, and so 
impulsive and emotional, reacted in spon- 
taneous gratitude to this implicit accept- 
ance of him for what he strove to seem to be. 

‘Mademoiselle is gracious beyond my 
merits,”’ he protested. “‘Only let me know 
how I may be of use us 

‘In three ways: Continue to be lenient in 
your judgments, and ask me no more ques- 
tions than you must because—I may not 
answer * Her hands worked together 
again. She added unhappily, in a faint 
voice, “I dare not.” 

That, too, moved him, since he had been 
far from lenient in his judgments. He re- 
sponded the more readily, “‘All that is 
understood, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘Please go at once back to your state- 
room, and as quietly as possible. There is a 
bare chance you were not recognized, that 
nobody knows who came to my aid to- 
night. If you can slip away without at- 
tracting attention, so much the better for 
us-—-for all of us. You may not be sus- 
pected ws 

‘Trust me to use my best discretion.” 

“Lastly—take and keep +" for me till 
I ask you for it again. Hide it as secretly 
as you can. It may be aaa for; it is 
certain to be if you are believed to be in my 
confidence. It must not be found. And I 
may not want it again before we land in 
New York.” 

She extended a hand on whose palm 
rested a small and slender white cylinder, 
no longer and little thicker than the toy 
pencil that dangles from a dance card, 
tight roll of plain white paper inclosed in a 
wrapping of transparent oiled silk, gummed 
fast down its length, and at either end 
sealed with miniature blobs of black wax 

“Will you do this for me. Monsieur 
Duchemin? I warn you, it may cost you 
your life.” 

He took it, his temper veering to the 
whimsical. “*‘ What is life?’’ he questioned 
“A prelude— perhaps merely an overture 
to that great drama, Death? Who knows? 
Who cares?” 

She heard him in a stare. 
value on life?”’ 

*Mademoiselle,”” he said, “I have lived 
nearly thirty years in this world, three 
years in the theater of war, seldom far from 
the trenches of one Front or another. I tell 
you I know death too well * 

He shrugged and put the roll of paper 
away in a pocket 

‘You understand it must not be taken 
from you under any circumstance? As a 
last resort it must be destr« yyed rather than 
yielded up.” 

‘It shall be,” he 
anything more?” 

She shook her head, thoughtfully knuck- 
ling her underlip. 

“How can I communicate with you in 
event of necessity after we get to New 
York?” she asked. 

He told her the name of a hotel at which 
he expected to stop for a week or two. 

“If anything should happen’’—with a 
swift glance of anxiety toward the motion- 
less figure in the berth —‘“‘if anything should 
prevent my calling for it within a week 
after our arrival you will be good enough 
to deliver it to * She caught herself 
up quickly, the unuttered words trembling 
on her lip. “I will write down the address 
of the person to whom you will deliver it 
and slip it underneath the door between 
our rooms—first making certain you are 
there to receive it—if I do not ask you to 
return the—thing— before we land.” 

“That shall be as you will.” 

““When you have memorized the address 
you will destroy it?” 


“You pl ace no 


said quietly. ‘Is there 
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“Depend on that.” 

“I think that is all. Thank you, Mon- 
sieur Duchemin—and good night.” 

She extended her hand. He saluted 
punctiliously with finger tips and lips 

‘If you will put out the light, mademoi- 
selle, it may aid me to get away unseen.” 

She nodded and offered him Thackeray's 
pistol. “‘Take this. Oh, I have another 
with me.” 

Lanyard accepted the weapon and, when 
she had darkened the room, opened the door 
slipped out, and closed it behind him so 
noiselessly that the girl could not believe 
he was gone. 

Nothing hindered his return to State- 
room Twenty-nine. 

Fully two minutes after he had locked 
himself in he heard the distant clamor of 
the annunciator, calling a steward to State- 
room Thirty. 

vi 

E SAT for a long time on the edge of 

his berth, elbow on knee, chin in 
hand, unstirring, gaze fixed upon that lit 
tle cylinder of white paper resting in the 
hollow of his palm, in profoundest concer 
tration pondering the problems it pre 
sented: What it was, what possession of 
it meant to Michael Lanyard, what saf 
disposition to make of it pending welcome 
relief from this unsought and most unwel 
come trust. 

This last question alone bade fair to con 
found his utmost ingenuity 

As for what it was, Lanyard was wel 
satisfied that he now held the true focus of 
this conspiracy, a secret of the first conse- 
quence, far too momentous to the desigr : 
of England to be intrusted, though couched 
in the most cryptic cipher ever mind of mar 
devised, even to cables or mails that Eng 
land herself controlled 

Solely to prevent this communicatior 
from reaching America, Lanyard believed 
Germany had sown mines broadcast in al! 
the waters the Assyrian must cross, and 
had commissioned her U-boats, without fail 
and at whatever cost, to sink the vessel if 
by any accident she won safely through the 
mine fields. 

In the effort to steal this secret, Germar 
spies had sailed on the Assyrian, knowing 
well the double risk they ran—of being shot 
like rats if found out, of being drowned like 
neutrals if the ship went down through the 
efforts of their compatriots 

It was the zeal of Potsdam’s agents, 
seeking the bearer of this secret, that had 
caused the rifling of Miss Brooke’s luggage 
when she fell under suspicion, thanks t 
her clandestine way of coming aboard; and 
through the same agency young Thackeray 
had been all but murdered when suspicion, 
for whatever reason, shifted to him 

To insure safe transmission of this com 
munication England had held the Assyriar 
idle in port, day after day, while her aug 
mented patrols scoured the seas, hunting 
down ruthlessly every submarine whose 
periscope dared peer above the surface, and 
while her trawlers innumerable swept thé 
channels clear of mines 

To prevent its theft Lieutenant Thack 
eray had invented the subterfuge of the 
wounded arm, amid whose 
bandages, Lanyard never doubted, the 
cylinder had been secreted 

Finally, it was as a special agent deep ir 
her country’s confidence that this Englis 
girl had smuggled herself aboard at the | 
moment, bringing, no doubt, this 
cylinder to be transferred to the keepin 
Lieutenant Thackeray or perhaps another 
confrére, should she find reason to think 
herself suspect, her trust endangered 

Nothing strange in that; women had 
served their countries in such capacities 
before; the secret are hives of Europear 
chancelleries are replete with their rec- 
ords. Lanyard himself remembered many 
such women, brilliant mondaines from many 
lands, domiciled in that Paris of the so-dead 
yesterday to serve by stealth their respe: 
tive governments; but never, it was true 
a woman of the caste of Cecelia Brooke; 
unless, indeed, this were an actress of sur- 
passing talent, gifted to hoodwink the most 
skeptical and least susceptible of men. 

And yet 

Lanyard’s train of thought faltered. New 
doubt of the girl began to shadow his 
meditations. Contradictory circumstances 
he had noted intruded, uninvited, to chal- 
lenge overcredulous conclusions concerning 
her 

Would any secret agent worth her salt 
attract suspicion by making such a con- 
spicuously furtive embarkation, by such 

Continued on Page 93 
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ina tiny way | hope, helpful 


But the evening— the time which seems to 


belong to him, would be almost unendura 
ble were it not for the olace that the Ui sd 
music of the Vocalion brings to me more | , 
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Why the Young Woman 
of Today is Changing Her 


Bootmaker 


OU have noticed how 

the military spirit is re- 

flected in the new styles 
for both men and women. It 
is far reaching and it is stim- 
ulating. 

The war somehow has put 
an extra emphasis on foot- 
wear. Women’s boots are 
more noticed and more no- 
ticeable. Smart foot-wear is a 
more important part of wom- 
an’s dress than ever before. 

The war has had another 
curious effect. It is causing 
thousands of young women 
to change their bootmakers. 
We will tell you why. 

The swing toward military lines in 
women’s shoes presents a new prob- 
lem to the shoemaker. 

Notwithstanding the Cuban or Mili- 
tary heel, and the sensible line of the 
last, ayoung woman’ s foot should look 
trig, smart, graceful. “The knack is to 
give a shoe the slightly mannish cast 


with a fitted glove-like appearance 
It takes men’s shoemakers to do it 


The Regal organization fortwenty- 
six years has been the best known 
maker of men’s shoes in America. 
It makes men’s and women’s shoes 
What does it do with the new 
Military Styles forwomen? It puts 


If you can’t get Regal shoes tn 4 


Stvle Book and order blank 


DUET NAAO RTE Aenea 
CUUODEETRDORA AEROS ESE MNT! 


them through the hands of the deftest 
workers in its men’s shops. 

The result is a most fetching style 
element —an engaging and elusive 
quality, decidedly military but not un- 
feminine. 

A striking example is the Mineola, 
illustrated at the left. This shows the 
latest Regal style development along 
military lines. 

Note the new last with the long 
forepart, the high arch and the Cuban 
Heel. This is one of the genuine 
man-tailored models of the Regal 
line. Suitable for shopping or after- 
noon wear; andan all ‘round shoe for 
the business or professional woman 

The Mineola is made in thre« 
high top combinations :— 


irKkabie 


\ 


The shoe illustrated is an Oxford of 
nut brown Russia calf with wing tip 
and perforations. This low shoe is 
worn with a tailored spat —a fashion- 
able’combination for Fall and Winte: 

You'll see shoes like these in exclu- 
sive shops at price ranges up to $20) 
Lhe Regaipriceis $8to$10 forthe high 
top models and $7.50 for the Oxford 


vrite for our 


We can serve you direct 


KS 


MUTT 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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Continued from Page 90) 
ostentatious avoidance of her fellow pas- 
engers, by surrounding herself with an 
itmosphere of such palpable mystery? 
Would such a one confess she had a secret 
to an utter stranger, as she had to Lanyard 
the first night out? Would she, under any 
conceivable circumstances, intrust to that 
ame stranger that selfsame secret, upon 
whose inviolate preservation so much de- 
pended? And would she make love 
on the decks by night? 

Would a brother agent take her in his 
arms, then reprove her with every sy mptom 
of vexation for her madness, her insanity, 
her nonsense that was like to “drive me 
mad "’?— Thackeray's own words! 

Vainly Lanyard cudgeled his wits for 
ome plausible reading of this riddle. 

Was this Brooke girl possibly (of a sud- 
len he sat bolt upright) a Prussian agent 
infatuated with this young Englishman 
and by him beloved in spite of all that for- 
bade their passion? 

Did not this explanation reconcile every 
apparent inconsistency in her conduct, even 
to the intrusting to a stranger of the stolen 
secret, the purloined paper she dared not 
keep about her lest it be found in her 





trysts 








possess1or 

Lanyard’s eyes narrowed. Visibly his 
features hardened. If this surmise of his 
were in any way justified in the outcome, he 
promised Miss Cecelia Brooke an } our of 
most painful penitence 

Woman or no, she need not look for mercy 
from him, who must ever be merciless in 
his dealings with Ekstrom’s crew 

To be made that one’s tool! The very 
thought was intolerable 

As for himself, possession of this paper 
meant that pitfalls were digged for his 
every step. If ever the British found cause 
to suspect him his certain portion would be 
to face a firing squad in dusk of early day 
If, or 

board the 


fact that the 


the other hand, these Prussian agents 
Assyrian ever got wind of the 
cylinder was in his care, his 


fate was like to be a knife between his ribs 

the first time he were caught alone with 
back to the assassin 

Two courses, then, were open to him: 


The most sensible and obvious, to go 
traightway to the captain of the Ass} he 
report all that he knew or surmised, and 
turn over the paper for safe-keeping; 


to hide the cylinder so abso- 





one 
alternative, 
lutely that the most drastic search would 
verlook it, yet so handily that he could rid 
imself of it at an instant’s notice 

But the involved denuncia- 
And what if she 
What if, after all, these 
loubts of her were the specious spawn of 
facts misinterpreted, misconstrued? What 
f she proved to be ll she ‘ould 
he, even though w 1e had warned her he 
might be—the greatest rogue unhanged 
be false to a trust reposed in 

woman? 


As to that there 


first course 


re innocent? 


seemed? ( 








him by such 


was no question in hi 
mind: He would never betray her lacking 
irrefutable conviction that she was an 


employee of the Prussian spy system. 

Then how to hide the paper? 

Kneeling, Lanyard drew from beneath 
the berth his bellows bag, selected from its 
contents a black japanned tin case contain- 
ing a rather elaborate though compact 
trench medicine kit, the idle purchase of an 
empty afternoon in London. Extracting 
from a small leather-covered 
ease, he replaced the kit, relocked and 
shoved the bag bac k beneath the berth 

Then, standing over the hand basin, he 
opened the leather-covered case. Its velvet- 
lined compartments held a hypodermic 
syringe and needle and a glass phial of 
twenty-four one-thirtieth-grain morphia 
tablets. 

Uncorking the phial, he shook out all the 

tablets, replaced three, then slid the paper 
cylinder into the tube; it fitted prec isely, 
oncealed by the label of the manufacturing 
hemist, leaving room for six more tablets. 
Lanyard inserted four on top of the cylin- 
ler, moistening the lowermost slightly to 
make it stick, recorked the phial and re- 
turned it to its compartment. 

Next he dissolved three morphia tablets 
n a little water in the bottom of a glass, 
filled the syringe with the strong solution, 
fitted on the needle, squirted most of the 
‘ontents down the waste pipe, and con- 
signed the remainder of the tablets to the 
same innocuous fate 

Finally he repiaced needle and syringe 
in the case, let the glass that had held the 
solution stand without rinsing, and put the 
open case upon the shelf above the basin. 








its fittings 





A light tapping sounded on the pan 
his door 

“Well? Who's there?” 

“Your steward, sir. Captain Osborn« 
compliments, an’ 'e’d like to see you i 
room as soon as convenient, sir.” 

“You may say I will come at once 

“"Nk you, sir.” 

A summons to have been expected a " 
sequel to the surgeon's report after atter 
ing Lieutenant Thackeray: none the les 
Lanyard had not expected it 

Authority, he reflected, ran tru 
afloat as well as | 
enough when required to apply a pound or 
so of cure. Surely the officers, at least the 
captain, must have been advised 
was apt to be an exceptiona 


the lieht of 


ashore It 





voyage 
hazardous one; 
such information it 
armed ’ 
rather than permit the lives of passenger 
to be impe riled through the possible act 
ties of Prussian agents among them 
cognito 

And now that he was reminded of it, was 
not this, perhaps, but a device of the 
enemy's to decoy him from the compara 
tive safe ty of his stateroom? 

It was with a hand in his jacket pocket 
grasping Thackeray’s automatic, that he 
prese ntly left the room 

The alleyway, however, was deserted | 
for his steward, wh ppe 
and led the way up to the boat deck 


Rounding the foot of the companionwa 


and surely ir 
had been wiser to set 


watches on every deck by 1 ght 


0, as he appeared, turned 








Lanyard contrived a hasty glance down t 
port alleyway The door to Stateroor 
Thirty was on the hook: a light burne« 
withir Outside a guard w: ned, a 
sailor with a cutlass—the first apy at 
of the pound of cure! 

At the heels of his guide he ay proached 
door in the deckhouse devoted to off r 


) ee 
accommodations, beneath the bridge. Here 
the steward knocked discreetly A heavy 
voice rumbling within 
moment, then barked sharp invitation to 
The 
nounced dispassionately 
min,” 
well- 


was tilled for a 
enter steward turned the knoh, ar 

Monseer Duche 
Lanyard entered 


lv but comfortal 


¢ 


and stood aside 
lighted room, 
furnished as the captar 
room; sleeping quarters adjoined, the head 
of a berth with a 


through a door a foot or so ajar 


simp 


"s office and sitt 


battered pillow sh 





Four persons were present. The r t 
entered Lanyard’s head that a fifth pos 
sibly lurked in the room beyond, sy XZ 


eavesdropping; not a bad scheme if Tha 


eray had an associate on board whos 
identity it was desirable to kee] nder 
cover 

The door closed gently behind hir us he 


stood politely bowing, conscious that the 


four faces turned his way were distinguishe 


by a singular variety of expressi 
Miss Cecelia Brooke was nearest } 
by a chair from which she had evident 


just risen, her pretty young face rather 1 
a seared look in her candi 
Beyond her the captain sat with his ba 


and set, 





a broad-beamed, \ igorous bod 

intensely masculine, choleric by habit and 
just now in an extraordinary grim temper 
his iron-gray hair bristling from hi 
and his stout person vi 
discomfort of wearing 


to a desk 





sibly suffering the 


night clothes be 


neath his uniform coat and trouser Bend 
ing upon Lanyard the steel-hard regard of 
small, steel-blue eyes, he drummed tl 


arms of his chair with thick and stub! 
fingers 

To one side, star ding 
ficer, a Mr. Sherry, a yo 
pleasant east of counte 
porarily wore a look, rarely 
ingrained sense of duty at odds with mu 
embarrassment 

Lastly Mr Crane’s lanky 
draped, with its 1 f ci 

on one end of the k seat He 
looked up, nodded shortly but cheerfully to 
Lanyard, then resumed a 
zical contemplation of the half-smoked 
cigar whi } etiquette ot liged him to negle 
in the presence of a lady 

“This is the gentleman?” Captain O 
borne y of the girl. Reece 
ing a murmured affirmative he continued 
“Good morning, Monsieur Duchemir 
Thanks, Miss Brooke. We won't 
up any longer to-night.” 

He rose, bowed stiffly as Mr 
opened the door for the girl, and when she 
was gone threw himself back into his chair 
with a force that made it 
protest 

“Sit down, sir 
we want of you 


was the third ol 





Brit sh, of 


pe rsor Va 
customary efiect of care 


lessness, 





somewha 





queried heavi 


Keep you 


Sherry 


enter a violent 


Dare say you know what 
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Mark How Oats Excel 
Save 75% 


Note how the oat—as a 
nutrient — looms above 
costlier foods. 


Measured by cost it looms 
very much higher. 


Bacon and Eggs cost five 
times as much. 


Steak and Potatoes cost 
five times as much. 


Average Mixed Diet costs 
four times as much. 


For the same nutrition, 
Quaker Oats costs 75 per 
cent less than the average 
of your fo rds. Each dollar 
spent for it saves an average 


of $3. 


Round Steak 


d units per pound 


In food value the oat holds 
the pinnacle place. In cost 
it stands at the bottom. 


Other staple foods have 
in late months advanced, 
some five times as much as 
oats. 


these are times to use 
more oats. Not in por- 
ridge only, but in bread and 
muffins, in cookies and pan- 
cakes—in place of flour. Use 
them tothicken soups. They 
yield a wondrous flavor. 


Chicken 
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Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


And these are times to insist on Quaker (ats We use in the 
making just the rich, plump oats, and we get but ten pounds from 
a bushel : 

The result is a flavor which has made this brand a world-wide 

rite. Yet it costs in America no extra price 
your oat foods twice as welcome by using these luxury 


2c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 
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“It is not bya y= to guess,’ Lany: ard 
admitted. ‘‘A sad business, monsieur.” 

“Sad!” Pty captain iterated in a tone of 
harsh sarcasm. ‘“That’s a mild name to 
give murder!” 

Even had it not been blurted violently 
at him, that word was staggering. The ad- 
venturer echoed it blankly. “You can’t 
mean Lieutenant Thackeray os 

“Not yet, though doctor says it may 
come to that; poor chap’s in a bad way 
concussion.” 

“So one feared. But monsieur said 
murder ra 

Captain Osborne sat forward, steely gaze 
mercilessly boring into Lanyard’s eyes 
‘Monsieur Duchemin,”’ he said slowly, 
“Lieutenant Thackeray was not the only 
passenger to suffer through to-night’s vil- 
lainy. The other died instantly.” 

“In heaven’s name, monsieur— who?” 

“Bartholomew.” 

“Mr. Bartholomew!’’ A memory of that 
brisk little body’s ruddy, cheerful, British 
personality flashed athwart the screen of 
memory Lanyard murmured “Incred- 
ible!” 

“Murdered,” the captain proceeded, 
“in Stateroom Twenty-eight. Lieutenant 
Thackeray and he were friends—shared the 
suite. Apparently Mr. Bartholomew heard 
some unusual noise in Thirty and left his 
berth to investigate. He was struck down 
from behind as he approached the com- 
municating door. The murderer had got 
in by way of the sitting room, Twenty-six.” 

Mr. Sherry added in an awed voice 
‘Frightful blow—skull crushed like an 
eggshell.” 

There was a pause. Crane thought = 
relighted his cigar and wrapped his rig) 
cheek round it. T * captain glared gl: _ 
at Lanyard. Mr. Sherry looked, if pos 
sible, more uncomfortable than ever. Lan- 

ard pondered, aghast. Ekstrom’s worl 
of a certainty; this was his way, the way he 
imposed upon his creatures; Ekstrom, ever 
a killer, obsessed by the fallacious notion 
that dead men tell no tales. And Bartholo- 
mew had been in this mess with Thackeray 
both of them operatives of the British 
secret service! 

‘Miss Brooke has given her version of 
the attack on Lieutenant Thackeray,” the 
captain pursued. ‘Be good enough to let 
us have yours.” 

Succinctly Lanyard recounted the hay 
penings between the moment when premo- 
nition of evil drew him from his stateroom 
and the moment when he returned thereto 

He was at pains, however, to omit all 
mention of the cylinder of paper; that, 
pending definite knowledge to the contrary, 
was a sacred trust, a matter of his honor, 
solely the affair of the Brooke girl 

The captain squared himself toward Lan- 
yard, his face lowering, his Jaw pugnacious 

‘How did you happen to be up and 
dressed at that late hour, so ready to re- 
spond to this—ah— premonition of yours? 

“I sleep not well, monsieur. It was my 
intention to go on dex iN and endeavor to 
walk off my insomnia.” 

Captain Osborne commented with 
snort 

“Why did you leave Miss Brooke alon 
before she called the doctor?” 

‘At mademoiselle’s request, naturally 

‘You'd been deuced gallant up to that 
time. I presume it didn’t occur to you the 
young woman might need further protec- 
tion.” 

Lanyard shrugged. ‘It did not occur to 
me to refuse her request, monsiecur.”’ 

‘Didn't it strike you as odd she should 
wish to be left alone with Lieutenant 
Thackeray?” 

“It was not my affair, monsieur. It was 
her wish.” 

“Excuse me, cap’n.”’ Crane sat up 
“I'd like to ask Mr. Lanyard a question.” 

But Lanyard had prepared himself against 
that and acknowledged the stroke with a 
quiet smile and the hint of a bow 

‘Monsieur Crane vs 
. S. secret se i * Crane informed 
him with a grin Velasco spotted you 
had seen you years ago in Parus— tipped 
me off.” 

“So one inferred. And these gentle- 
men ?” Lanyard indicated the captain 
and third officer. 

“I wised them up—had to, when this 
happened.” 

“Naturally, monsieur. Proceed.”’ 

“T only wanted to ask if you noticed 
anything to make you think perhaps there 
was an understanding between Miss Brooke 
and the lieutenant?” 

“Why should 1?” 
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“T ain’t curious why you should. What 
I want to know is, did you?” 

“No, monsieur,” Lanyard lied blandly 

“The little lady didn’t seem to take on 
more’n she naturally would if the lieuten- 
ant "d been a stranger, eh?” 

‘How to judge w hen one has never see! 
mademoiselle distressed on behalf of an- 
other? 7 

Crane abandoned his thankless task 

““Now we come to the point, Monsieur 
Lanyard, or whatever your name is.” 

“I have found Duchemin very agreeabl 
monsieur le —— es 

“I dare say,’ Captain Osborne sneered 
He he ssitate d, glowering in the difficulty of 
thought. ‘See here, Monsieur Duchemin 
since you prefer that style—I’m not going 
to beat about the bush with you. I’m a 
plain man, plain spoken. They tell me you 
reformed. I don’t know anything about 
that. It’s my conviction, once a thief, al- 
ways a thief. I may be wrong.’ 

“Right or wrong, monsieur might easily 
be less offensive.” ; 

The captain’s dark countenance became 
still more darkly congested. Implacabl 
prejudice glinted in his small eyes. Nor 
was his temper softened by the effrontery 
of this offender in giv in g back look for look 
with a calm poise that overs hadowed his 
arrogance of an honest, law-abiding mar 

He made a vague gesture of impatience 

‘The point is,”’ he said, ‘this crime was 
accompanied by robbery.” 

“Am I to understand I am accu 

“Nobody is accused,” Crane 
has tily 

“You have found no clews 

“Nary clew.” 

“What I want to Say t 
Duchemin, is this: The st« 
got to be recovered before this sh p makes 
her dock in New York It means the loss 
of my command if it isn’t. It means mors 
than that, according to my informatior it 
means a disastrous calamity to the Allic« 
eause. And you're a Frenchman, Mon- 
sieur -Duchemin.” 

‘And a thief Vonsieur le 
must not forget his pet convi 

“ As to that, a man can’t alway 
ticular about the tools he ; 
lieve the old saying, set ; 0 catch a 
thief, holds good.” 

‘Do I understand,’ Lanyard suggested 
sweetly, “you are about to honor me 
utilizing my reputed talents, by comn 
sioning a thief to catch tl f 
night?” 

‘Precisely. You know more 
ter than any of us her You w 
grips with the murderer 
away.” 

‘To my deep regret But 
you how that happened.” 

““Seems a bit strange you made no real 
effort to find out what the scoundrel looked 
like.” 

* It was dark in that alleyway, monsieur.”’ 

The captain made an inarticulate nois 
apparently meant to convey an effect 
ironic incredulity. More int lligible 
ment was interrupted by a ring of the tel 
phone. He swung round, « lap ed receive 
to ear, snapped an impatient | 

stened with evident exaspera 

"Laatiniia end taammet i 
of telephoning was conceivably 1 
not improbably the captain wi 
the report of somebody who 
sent to search Stateroom Twer ty 
Lanyard'sabsence. He wondered an 
dering, glanced at Crane to find that 
gentleman watching him with a whimsical 
glimmer that he was quick to extinguis! 
when the captain said curtly “ Very good 
Mr. Warde!” and turned back from t} 
telephone, his manner more , 
truc ulent 

‘Mr. Lanyard,” he said —“ ‘Monsieu 
Duchemin, that is--a valuabk saper has 
been stolen, an exceedingly ae. able docu 
ment. 1 don’t know which carried it, 
Lieutenant Thackeray or Mr. Barthol 
mew. But I do 7 w such a paper was in 
their possession And to the best of my 
knowledge we three were the only ones on 
board who did know it. And it has disap- 
peared. Now, sir, you may or may not be 
deeper in this affair than you have ad- 
mitted. If you are I'd advise you to own 
up. ¥4 

‘Monsieur le capitaine implies my com- 
plicity in this dastardly crime?” 

Osborne shook his head doggedly. “I 
imply nothing. I only say this: If you 
know anything you haven't told us my ad- 
vice is to make a clean breast of it.”’ 

Continued on Page 97 
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For Active Service 


HESE are the days of action—the sure step —the 
best equipment. For there’s work ahead for brain 
and hand and hurrying feet. The best equipment is 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


HEELS and SOLES 


You know the goodness of the Cat’s Paw Heel—the Friction 
Plug prevents slipping—there are no holes to track mud and 
dirt they wear longer than the ordinary kind. 





And now your walking indoors and out may be complete with Cat's 
Paw Fibre Sole a sole as good as the heel. 


For men, women and children, heels and soles 
in all sizes, black, tan or white—all dealers 
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FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 
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Sories 41 


Sixth Season of Success ___ smitcations 


our cylinder, 33%4"' x 5" motor Heavy crank shaft 
and bearings and light reciprocating parts give quick 
and abundant power with economy and long life 


The Allen car enters its sixth year with an enviable Venediue steel undershang reer eprings, 55” long, con 


tribute excellent spring action 
record. Bodies are pure stream line with high cowl and slant 
ing windshield Deep upholstery with very flexible 
back springs provides unusual comfort The wide 


Wherever it is known it is well known—and well liked. sone eum 0S SO" aevene ensaien ont 40" of tip 
Choice of rich green or Allen brown finish —touring 


~ car; Allen brown—roadster; deep blue—Sedan 
Allen owners and dealers everywhere confirm the eiiiedila ance ate dilee ich oii lias ttm ee 
general excellence of this Car. gear and pinion, insures strength and silence 
Hotchkiss drive, two universals, means smooth, flexible 


driving action 
And now appears an Allen of greater power, greater Full crowned fenders and aluminum covered running 
~ . ~ . boards 
beauty and many refinements—the new Series 41. 1 eT Oe 


necticut automatic ignition, alf electric control on 
s_eering column by rotary switch 


The Allen brothers build the He can assure you of continued Perfex honeycomb type radiator, with gracefully 
. . . —e . - on - rounded shell 
vital parts in their own plant. satisfaction with a clear con Borg & Beck single dry plate clutch, extremely 
science. flexible 

° Eve icety of equi ent is provided to combin 
For he reckons on the experi- wma 7 
ence of Allen owners. $1095 for 5-passenger Touring Car 
third to the same buyer. What you hear about the car ~~ te nary oe 

9 J95 for 5-passenger oedan 

nr from Allen owners, and what Prices f. 0. b. Fostoria, Ohio 
The dealer sells the Allen be- ; “WSS 
you will see and experience Dealers are desired in territory not 
when you inspect and ride in previously allotted 
this new model, will make you 
and in its makers. want to own an Allen. 


They build not only for the first 
sale, but for the second and the 


cause the performance of the 
car causes him to believe in it, 


Allen literature — giving actual color illus- 


trations of all models—sent upon request 


THE ALLEN MOTOR COMPANY, FOSTORIA,OHIO 
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at the back 

‘Now vo yne Wolf—pu 
them toget! a prudent 
making no attempt to reach a pocke 

Obediently Lanyard permitted his wrist 
to be caught together with a second sil 
handkerchief. He could feela ght sensa 
tion of heat upon his hands, and guessed 
that this was caused | t light of a flas 
lamp, held se to the flesh None the les 
} Ok he « ince hir fists ar 
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Unseen hands investigated } pocke 
answered to the name of Karl became a 
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‘Look more t roug! D t 
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examined 
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we value his intelligence too highly to be- 
lieve he would leave the paper in plain 
sight.’ 

To an accompaniment of sounds indicat- 
ing that Karl was obeying his superior, this 
last resumed in a tone of lofty contempt: 

“* How is it you have abandoned the habit 
of going armed, Herr Lone Wolf? That is 
not like you. Is it that you grow unwary 
through drug using? But that matters 
nothing. We have more important business 
to speak over, you and I. You will be very, 
very docile, and answer promptly—also in 
a low voice, if you would avoid getting 
hurt. Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly,” Lanyard replied, furtively 
working at the bonds on his wrists. 

‘Good. We speak together like good 
friends— yes? 

“ Naturally,’ ” said Lanyard. 
conducive to chumminess to be caressed 
with an automatic pistol— you've no idea! 

“Oblige by speaking German. Our ears 
are sick with all this bastard English. Also, 
more quietly speak. Do not put me to the 
regrettable necessity of shooting you.” 

**How regrettable? You didn’t stick at 
braining those others oa 

‘Hardly the same thing. You are not 
like those English swine. You are French; 
and Germany has no hatred for France, but 
only pity that it so fatuously opposes 
manifest destiny. In truth you are not 
even French, but a great thief; and crimi- 
nals have no patriotism or loyalty to any 
state but their own—the state of moral 
turpitude.” 

The speaker interrupted himself to relish 
his wit with a thick chuckle. And Lan- 
yard’s jaws ached with the strain of self- 
control. He continued to pluck at the folds 
of silk while concentrating in effort to 
memorize the voice, which he failed utterly 
to place. Undoubtedly this animal was a 
shipboard acquaintance, one who knew him 
well; but those detestable German gutturals 
disguised his accents quite beyond identi- 
fication. 

“For all that, you are not wise so to try 
my patience. I permit you five minutes by 
my watch in which to make up your mind 
to surrender that document.” 

“How often must I tell you,” 
inquired, “all this talk 
Gree +k to me?’ 

*Then you have five minutes to brush 
up your classical education and translate 
into terms suited to your intelligence. | 
will have that document from you or~ in 
four more minutes—shoot you dead.” 

To this Lanyard said nothing. But his 
patient attentions to the handkerchief 
round his wrists were beginning percep- 
tibly to be rewarded. 

‘Moreover, Herr Lanyard, you will do 
yourself a very good turn by confessing 
entirely aside from saving your life.” 

** How is that?” 

“Providing you persuade me of your 
good faith, | am empowered to offer you 
employment in our service.” 

Lanyard’s breath passed hardly through 
a throat swollen with rage, chagrin and 
hatred, all hopelessly impotent. But he 
succeeded in prese rving an unruffled coun- 
tenance, as his captor’s next words demon- 
strated. 

“You are surprised—yes? You are 
thinking it over? Take your time—you 
have three minutes more. Or perhaps you 
are sulky, resenting that our cleverness has 
found you out? Be reasonable, my good 
man. Think! You cannot be insensible to 
the honor my offer does you.’ 

“What do you want of me? 

“First, that paper; thereafter to use 
your surpassing talents to the glory of God 
and Fatherland. In addition, you will be 
greatly rewarded.” 

“Now you do begin to interest me, 
Lanyard said coolly. Surely he could con- 
trive some way to slay this beast with his 
naked hands! He must play for time. 
“How rewarded?” 

“As I say, with a place in the Prussian 
secret service, its protection, freedom to 
ply your trade unhindered in America, 
even countenanced, till that country be- 
comes a German province under German 
laws.” 

“But do I hear you offer this to a French- 
man? ” 

““Undeceive yourself. Men of all nations 
to-day, recognizing that the star of Ger- 
many is in the ascendant, that soon all 
nations will be German, are hastening to 
make their peace beforehand by rendering 
Germany good service.” 

“Something in that, perhaps,” 
admitted thoughtfully. 
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“Think well, Yes, 
Karl?” 

The voice of the other spy responded 
sullenly: ‘‘ Nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

‘Two minutes, Herr Lanyard.” 

Of a sudden Lanyard’s face was violently 
distorted in a grimace of terror. He lurched 
his shoulders forward, openly struggling 
with his bonds. 

“You can’t possibly beso unreasonable 
he protested in a voice of horror. “I tel 
you I haven’t go* your paper!” 

A loop of the handkerchief slipped down 
over one hand. 

“Be still! Cease your struggles. And not 
so loud, my friend!’’ The peremptory voice 
dropped into mockery, as Lanyard, pale and 
exhausted, sat back, trembling. And a 
second loop of silk dropped over the other 
hand. “So you begin to appreciate that 
we mean business— yes? One minute and 
thirty seconds!” 

“Have mercy!” the adventurer begged 
desperately—and licked his lips as if he 
found them dry with fear. Now both hands 
were all but wholly free. True: he re- 
mained blindfolded and covered by a deadly 
weapon. “Give mea chance. I'll do any- 
thing you wish! But I can’t give you what 
I haven't got.” 

“Be silent! Here, Karl!” 

There was a sound of unintelligible mur- 
muring as the two spies conferred together 
Lanyard writhed in apparent extremity of 
fear. His hands were free. He sought 
hopelessly for inspiration. What to do 
without a weapon? 

“Be grateful to Karl. He urges that per- 
haps you know nothing of the document.” 

**Don’t you think I'd tell if I did know?” 

“Then you have one minute—no, forty 
seconds—in which to p ile <dge yourself to the 
Prussian secret service.” 

“You want me to swear?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Then hear me,” said Lanyard earnestly: 
“You damned canaille!"’—and in one move 
ment tore the bandage from his eyes and 
launched himself, head foremost, at the man 
who stood over him 

He caught part of an oath, drowned out 
by the splitting report of a pistol that went 
off within an inch of his ear. Then 
took the man full in’the belly, 
went sprawling to the deck, Lany: 
ing like a maniac for 
weapon. 

Sheer luck had guided clawing fingers to 
the right wrist of his antagonist, round 
which they shut like jaws of a trap. At the 

same time he wrenched the other’s arm 
high above his head. 

Momentarily expecting the shock of a 
bullet from the pistol of the second spy, | 
found time to wonder that it was so long 
deferred, and even in the fury of his strug- 
gles, out of the corner of one eye, caught a 
fugitive glimpse of a tallish man standing 
back to the forward partition in a pose of 
singular indecision, pistol poised but waver- 
ing 

Then the efforts of his immediate adver- 
sary threw him into a position in which he 

was unable to see the other 

Of a sudden the stateroom was filled wit}! 
the thunder of an automatic, 
tridges discharged in one 
crash. 

It was as if a white-hot iron had been 
laid across Lanyard’s shoulder. Beneath 
him the man started convulsively, with 
such force as almost to throw him off 
bodily, then relaxed altogether and lay 
limp and still, pinning one of Lanyard’s 
arms under him. 

Its visor displaced, the face of Baron 
von Harden was revealed, features dis- 
torted, eyes glaring, a frozen mask of hate 
and terror. 

His arm free, the adventurer rolled away 
from the corpse in time to see the square of 
the open window port blocked by the body 
of the other spy. 

Gathering himself together, he snatched 
up the pistol that had dropped from the inert 
grasp of the dead man and leveled it at the 
port. 

But now its space was empty. 

He rose and paused for an instant, his 
glance instinctively seeking the ledge above 
the hand basin. 

The hypodermic outfit was there, 
minus the phial. 

In the alleyway sounded a confusion of 
running feet and shouting tongues. A 
heavy banging rang on the door to State- 
room Twenty-nine. Crane’s nasal accents 
summoned Lanyard to open. 
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In Daily Duty After 
Six Years’ Use 


The first Stearns-Knight cars appeared in 
1911. 


A Chicago taxicab company, famed for the 
high character of its service, purchased a 
number of these 1912 model Stearns 
Knight chassis a year ago because of their 
excellent mechanical condition 


It now reports that these original Stearns 
Knight motors, after years of use covering 
many thousands of miles, are still far 
superior to any new type the company 
has used. 


Stearns was the first motor car builder in 
this country licensed to manufacture 
motors under the Knight patent 

This concession runs throughout the life of 
the patent. 
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Stearns Improves 
Upon The Knight 


E DO NOT know of a single Stearns-built Knight engine that has worn out 


We have never heard of one that failed to grow more powerful and more 
flexible with use. 


But we do know of Stearns cars that have been driven 100,000 miles and more; 
and are giving satisfactory service today 

We mention these facts because they are conclusive evidence of the perfection to 
which Stearns practise has brought the Knight principle 

The Knight principle employs sliding sleeves instead of the ordinary poppet valves 
It makes for greater smoothness and better performance; less vibration and longe 
life 

Stearns manufacturing improves upon the Knight principle 

It gives the Knight idea the added benefit of six years of intensive refinement in 
a plant noted for the thoroughness of its methods 

It gives the Knight the advantage of fine car practise perfected by 21 years of 
experience 

It accentuates the Knight's inherent smoothness and silence by the accuracy of its 


shop processes. 


The Stearns counterbalanced crankshaft reduces vibration to the minimum degre« 
and still further promotes long life and smooth action 


The harmonious union of Stearns practise and Knight principle establishes th 
& I 
Stearns more firmly than ever among America’s finest motor cars 


Stearns Four 7 5 tearns Eight 
five-passenger ] 8: , 4 < 
5; F it Passenger Roa ots - né.8 4 


Touring Car for Seven, $192 
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The Model 38—Five-Passenger, $1265 


Coie Announces 


5 New chandards of Notor Car B 
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INE superb body styles now clothe the latest _ « 


e ) elie Biltwel Series. The famous Velie body 4 cr ree mally 

A builders here record a new achievement. Every a a \y 
| Se. ai¥e, motor car enthusiast will appreciate the aristocratic 3 sia 

rt lines, smart upholstery, choice coach finish, and 

wealth of refinement in those little details which please 
and satisfy and which experience only can produce. 


Touring Sedan, $1835 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1265 


WN Bigger— Better— More Power, was the watchword of 
Velie production just ended. The use of Continental 
ad wR Red Seal Motors, Timken Axles and Bearings, 
“ Enclosed Disc Clutch, and innumerable features of 
T wo-Passenger Roadster, $1265 equal merit, brought the Velie Six Chassis to a state 
:; — of mechanical perfection. Now, to all this retained 
ry and even bettered, have been added qualities totally 
ae | unexpected in cars of such a price. 


You will find the new models at all Velie Dealers’ 
today. See them. Try them. Test their marvelous 
riding qualities. Experience the exhilaration of 
excess power and learn for yourself why the new 
Velie Six marks an epoch in motor car values 


ASK FOR LITERATURI 
DESCRIBING ALL 
MODELS IN DETAIL 


i rt pe 
CBRN Let ae fo adi pa ns | GER se cate DARE Sata 
Sport Model, $1850 Model 39 — Seven-Passenger, $1595 


Velie Motors (@orporation, Moline 





she accomplish¢ atu 


q lality, however allur , might have failed 
to achieve fatigue, 
loneliness and spiritual dejection Tom threw 
himself on his knees before her and buried 


her lap. 


hich a less worthy 






Giving way utterly 


his face ir 


“Oh, Lulie!”’ he sobbed. “I’m so miser- 
ble | Bad 

*You poor, poor boy 1” she answered, 
stroking his hair. “What has upset you 
so? You seemed quite happy only last 
night.” 


He pressed close to her without a 


iswer, 








Just what her feelings toward this pom- 
pous, tical, vet somehow attractive 
boy were she { uld not have told She 
liked him— probably because he liked her. 


and she had lured him 


He was a decent sort i 
| th him to 


\ y, Vy to play 
He amused her He th ougnt he 


But if she unconsciously enter- 











mtempt for him, his « lish 
nt nd at irer hei plessness 
y brought « | that was good 
in her 

I’m so sorry, Tom he murmured 
gently, cares ng ni temples with her har is 
She had r before givet ! su sig 
of affection for him; had, indeed, hardly 
felt any. She had played the game on the 
basis of being the pursued—-endeavoring 
to outwit her pursuer and keep him at 
arm’s length. And now because he had 
ome to her for consolatior e had ike! 
him in her arms—her better self paving 
the way for her worst self to follow. Thus 
nye sometimes ul door b wi ch 

evils enter the for he soul 
Soon he became The touch of 
Lulie’s cool light fingers, the taint smell of 
hyacinths that permeated her tea gown, 
ind soft texture against h cheeks 
soothed and comforted him. He felt a new 
tenderness for her. Unconsci his arm 
t and yw he drew her 





uu do love me, don’t you 


he besought her. It was the same challenge 








that Pauline had put to him not an hour 
before nstantly her old attitude reas- 
serted itself. She was quite ready to be a 
little mother to Tom—to anyone really in 
listres but there was something in his 
ree t t rhtened her She realized 
that n would satisfy him. He had 
me ft wer, and no equivocation 
ild flice She was not ready to give 
that swer, | i never beer read to give 
t on the o ns when other men had 
illed uy her for nd her woman’s 
nstin of self-preservation d e her in- 
stantly into retreat 
Drawing gently away from him she shook 
her finger reprovingly before his eyes 
‘You mustn’t behave tl “ ! she 
leclared. “The servants might sec yu 
Sh-h! I hear one of them comir 
Tom scrambled to his feet Just as the 
itler returned 











to the d W room, where i sma r i | 
table, g ng with silver and Just large 
enough for two, was laid before another of 
the soft-coal fires that she liked. He raised 
her hand as 1 iy upon his arn nd Kissed 
t in the hallw behind tl butler’s ba k, 
ind when he soberly took his place a 
moment later opposite her at the table 
seemed ng a part 
He wa mething 
more he were 
marrie W 
coming home every evening just lil 
and probably be saying, “Well, darling, 
what have you been up to to-day?” 
However, he was very careful as to 


» her before the 
y allowed yom lf the preliminary 
of pressing her foot we ntly bene ath 


berty 





the table. While the oysters were being 
served he told her about his cruise with 
Selbys, and between them they man- 

to keep tne <« ny haga wagers going ona 

ely conventional basis so long as either 


f the menservants were in the room 
The stimulus of Lulie 
f of being once 


atmosphere had driven 


s presence ar d the 





more in a sympathetic 
away his head- 
ache and he was even able to enjoy the 
that her chef had prepared. 
a glass or so of champagne, and 
cloud 


drifts across a summer landscape. 


delicious meal 
He drank 
his depression passed from him as 
shadow 
He was almost happy nervy 
happy. He felt that in spit 
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having said so, Lulie must love him 
gate had made a wrong diagnosis. He did 
not understand his wife. What he had said 
about the unfortunat 
bringing might 
as to her sincerity he was entirely wrong 
He was a jealous ass, that was all 
Tom emptied his champagne 

fast as the butler replenished it, failing to 
that Lulie hardly touched hers 

i feelir ng of possession regarding 
her—of proprietary fr r 
apartment He belonged thers 
irded Pauline and her fortune a 
His act at that moment seemed to 


limitations of her t 
tr 


lave been true enough, but 





giass as 


observe 


He had ; 





t n ? 


anal ‘ 





not disc: 


Lulie? 





him almost noble. He had mad at 
sacrifice, had thrown away a all 
fora woman. As he gazed at her he 


table through half-lowered lids he told 
himself that she was worth it. His glance 
lingered on her slender neck and white 
shoulders, the tiny lobe of her ear as it 
peeped from beneath the black, undulating 
masses of her rebellious hair. He had dif 
ficulty ir 


restraining himself from getting 


up from the table and clasping her in his 


arms. Oh, well! He could wait until the 
butler should have left them for good 
Lulie smiled with arch eyes at him, under 
das raised Sig? canuly at ne giass tnNat 
he wa fting to his lips He drained i 
with a laugh, howevel! lo-night he would 
do as he liked. 

He lit a cigarette when the salad S 


brought and gave himself over to the de 
licious contemplation of Lulie’s feature 
and such of her figure as was visible What 


white little hands she 
, 





it ttle nose: 





its work i 
of idleness, high living and friv« 
he had spent in that circle whi 
had called “the spindrift” 
spray inds of fortune from 
the crests of "s waves, 

Lulie had passed thr 
experiences, not all of them pleasant 
different victims had acted quite dl 


when she had refused to pay the 





Diown by the w 





ugh several simila 





price ot 





the adoration and for that reason had 
leliberately broken we spell of her own 
enchantment. Some had meekly accepted 
their fate, others had become abusi 

but all had taken the dénouement as the 
anticlimax of a game where anticlimaxes 
were within the code. But with Tom Lullic 


realized it was somehow different, and that 
tion terrified her, particularly as she 
saw his confidence growing under the in- 
fluence of the champagne 

she was not ready 


realiza 


to let him go—did 
not wish to break with him—but her emo 
were not ripe } 
yet Wing te had been ve ry 
more that Todiiadions She 1 
treated him abominably. Tom was nothing 
but a boy! It was really only his 
for her that attracted her to him 
gth she did not doubt. She knew t! 
at that moment she could have done with 
him as she liked. He would 
window had she a 

do s« and she could not bring herself to 
fascination of her power 
was ready neithey to yle ld to him 
nor to dismiss him, a 
ao either she recogt 
in spite of herself, Tom might become 
factor in a situation that she cduld 1 
longer control. 

So instead of leaving the table at the end 
of dinn and liqueur n 
the dining room and lingered on, | oping to 


postpone until later what she now in terror 


tions for anything « 
good to her, 
’ 


Knew 


stren 


e jumped 


out o| tne 





surrender the 


him. She 


ver 


id being unwilling to 


ed that momental 


r she ordered coffee 





recognized as the inevitable W hen the mo- 
ment arrived she did not know what she 
was going to do. If she could only dela t 
long enough, she told herself fatuously, 





something might happen. 

Ten o'clock came. The butler had beer 
sent away, and still Lulie dallied on at the 
table, its mahogany r 
against Tom's ardor. He had been leaning 
on his elbows de vouring her with his eyes 
while she, like Scheherazade, 
time. 


top a 


talked aga 





Suddenly he got up 

“Why sit here?” igges- 
tively. “‘Isn’t there 

Her heart fluttered in spite of herself 


What was she going to do with her young 
Turk now that he believed himself to be her 
master? Yet she had no logical excuse for 
sitting half the night at a dinner table from 
whie h the dishes had not removed. 
So Lulie slowly 


et beer 


rose. 
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HOME WATER SYSTEM 


It offers a perfect solution of every water sup- 
y problem. No factory or estate too large— 
no cottage too small. There is a Leader System 
to meet every demand and furnish city water 
service in the most isolated locations, at a trifling 
cost of operation. 
Operated by any kind of power —electricity, gasoline 
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or river. 
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Choice of automatic or semi-automatic types. 

Tank and pump located anywhere. 
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To the left is shown an ideal 
electric-driven outfit for the coun- 
try home having electric service. 
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pumping cistern or well water. Noise 
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**What a long time we have talked!”’ she 
exclaimed as if in surprise, though her wrist 
watch had kept her fully informed of the 
passing of the hours. “‘ Why, it’s after ten 
o'clock!” 

She was on the point of finding an excuse 
for hinting that he should go home, but the 
absurdity of it was too apparent. No; 
Tom intended to bring things to a head, 
and if there was to be a scene it must not be 
in the open drawing-room. 

“You haven’t seen my little library,’ 
she said, and she led him to the other end of 
the corridor and threw open the door of a 
small room furnished entirely in rose. It 
was a boudoir rather than a library, though 
a small bookcase filled with de luxe vol- 
umes gave it a colorable claim to the latter 
designation. A thick carpet, a couple of up- 
holstered chairs, a taboret holding a gold 
box of cigarettes, an ornately gilded mirror, 
several lamps shaded in rose, and a divan 
with hangings of the prevailing color made 
up its inventory. The reflection of the 
lamplight upon the draperies and carpet 
gave heightened color to Lulie’s cheeks and 
made her seem as ravishing to Tom as a 
beautiful gypsy girl. It was the same effect 
as had been produced by the curtains in the 
hallway of the bac helor wing at Beausejour 
the first time he had held her in his arms. 
He recalled the scene vividly. 

Lulie struck a match and lighted the tip 
of a cone of incense that stood before a little 
jade god on the top of the bookcase, and a 
thin blue column of vapor rose tremulously 
toward the ceiling. A bizarre, Oriental 
odor floated through the room. Lulie 
pushed the cigarettes toward Tom, lit one 
and threw herself at full length among the 
cushions of the divan. She felt curiously 
that Fate had taken the game out of her 
hands—that she was only a pawn. Her ac- 
tions had become automatic. 

Tom closed the door. 

“Do you know when I last saw you look 
like that?” he inquired meaningly. 

She shook her head and let the smoke of 
her cigarette pour slowly from her delicate 
nostrils. 

“Tn the passage 
jour!” 

She smiled and put one of her arms be- 
hind her head. 

“You were very bad that night!” 

“Not half so bad as I can be!” he in- 
formed her, sinking into a chair beside the 
divan. “‘ NothalfsobadasI’mgoingtobe!”’ 

“You mustn’t talk that way!” she an- 
swered nervously. “You are going to be- 
have yourself quite properly after this; in 
fact, | am going to scold you a little for the 
way you have been acting the last few days. 
It really must stop.” 

“Stop?” cried Tom. 
only begun!” 

He rose and seated himself on the divan 
beside her. The last cordial he had taken 
had made him a little dizzy—or was it 
Lulie? The moment had come. He would 
know where he stood. She would have to 
choose between him and Wingate. He 
sured himself that he would gladly sell his 
immortal soul for her. 

“Lulie!”’ he whispered, leaning over her, 
**Lulie!”’ and tried to take her in his arms. 

All real desire to resist had gone from her, 
but, temporizing still, she lifted the hand 
that held her cigarette above her head. 

“Look out!” she cried, laughing. ‘* You'll 
be burned.” 

“I’m burned to a crisp already!” he 
cried, dfagging her to him and pressing his 
lips to her hair. 

Steps Sounded in the hall outside and 
there came a rap upon the door. 

““Excuse me, madam,” said the muffled 
voice of the butler, “but I have a telegram 
for Mr. Kelly.” 

Tom swiftly extricated himself. 

“Curse Wertheim!” he cried, but he 
smoothed his hair and, opening the door, 
removed the yellow envelope from the 
salver in the man’s hand. 

“Excuse me!” he muttered, and ripped 
it open impatiently. At first he found diffi- 
culty in focusing his eyes and he stepped 
over to one of the lamps. It did not bear 
Wertheim’s name-—that was funny! Sud- 
denly his vision cleared. 


that night—at Beause- 


“Stop? Why, it’s 


as- 


Your mother is dying Come home 


BRIDGET MALONE 


xxIXx 


T FIRST Tom thought there must be 
some mistake, that the telegram could 

not have been meant for him. Who was 
Bridget Malone? The name was unfamil- 
iar. And then, much as if some huge, icy 
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wave had dealt him a terrific blow and 
hurled him along, gasping for air and stag- 
gering for a footing, the meaning of these 
six black words on this yellow sheet crashed 
down upon him, tearing at his brain with 
iron claws. 

His mother was dying! 
was from Bridget, the cook. He had never 
known her last name. His mother was 
dying with only an ignorant Irish servant 
at her bedside, where he should have been. 
She might already have passed away 
alone, neglected! He gave a half sob, half 
groan of anguish. Mother! He saw her 
little figure lying there in the walnut bed, 
the old knitted shawl across her body, her 
patient face gazing toward the Madonna 
upon the wall. 

Again he groaned, hiccuping forth mean- 
ingless words of love and remorse. He no 
longer knew where he was. He did not see 
Lulie, or hear her voice asking him sharply 
what was the matter. He did not smell the 
incense or the cigarette smoke of that eroti 
atmosphere. Uttering great, shaking sobs 
he groped his way toward the door of the 
apartment. There was a train for Boston 
at eleven o’clock—he must catch it. He 
stumbled to the hallway, threw his overcoat 
over his arm and put on his shiny tall hat. 

He had but fifteen minutes to catch the 
train. Slipping and half falling, he hurried 
down the stairs to the street. It was still 
raining. He had forgotten his overshoes 
and had on only his low-cut patent-leather 
pumps and orange silk stockings. There 
was no time to wait for a street car or to 
seek a cab. Sobbing and whimpering, he 
floundered forth and ran down the Avenue 
a ridiculous and painful figure—at one in- 
stant splashing through a mud puddle, at 
the next clutching at a lamp-post to save 
himself from falling. Once—opposite the 
Cathedral—he did fall and his hat rolled 
into the gutter, but he fished it out and 
kept on with no thought but to catch the 
train. .He began to sweat profusely, while 
the cold rain soaked through his shirt front 
and ran down his body. His legs were 
drenched to above his knees. His breath 
came only in painful gasps. 

The policeman and ticket sellers gazed 
at him contemptuously as he rushed to the 
window to buy his ticket, thinking him 
a drunken collegian returning home after 
a debauch. It was fortunate that he had 
enough money. Then he drew on his over- 
coat and walked to the train, a garter 
dangling below his trousers leg and a gar- 
denia drooping from his buttonhole. 

The thought of sleep was anathema and 
he refused to allow the porter to make up 
his berth. He pulled his hat down over his 
forehead, thrust his feet into the corner of 
the opposite seat and stared fixedly at the 
windows as the train rattled through the 
night. Self-revelation had come to him. He 
saw himself as he was, and the sight filled 
him with loathing. Had it not been possible 
that his mother was still alive he would 
probably have thrown himself to his death 
between the wheels. 

It was inconceivable that his mother 
should be really dying. She was rarely ill 
an unusually vigorous woman for her age. 
He tried to comfort himself with the idea 
that the telegram might be an overstate- 
ment of the situation due to panic on the 
part of the cook. Probably his mother 
had had an attack of indigestion or some- 
thing and, being alone in the house with 
her, Bridget had become hysterical. But 
she shouldn’t have been there alone with 
her. He should have been there himself 
with his mother. It was unbelievable that 
such retribution should be visited upon 
him—that the last and greatest of a long 
life of effacements should occur without 
his having a chance to explain to her! 
He had not meant to neglect her—he had 
merely wished to take advantage of his 
opportunities, to make a career. Oppor- 
tunities? For what? Making a beast of 
himself! A career? As a cheap bounder, 
a hanger-on of wealthy people, a “pet cat,” 
a parasite! 

Sitting there in the half darkness, he re- 
viewed the various sordid episodes of the 
past six months—his low intrigue with 
Lulie, his mercenary affair with the Selbys, 
his humiliating connection with Mrs. Jones, 
the whole disgusting performance at New- 
port, where he had posed as a sophisticated 
man oi the world, and his dallying with de- 
bauchery during the last few weeks, while 
his mother had been gradually becoming 
more and more feeble, until now she was 
dying. He was rotten all through. A heart- 
less, cold-blooded sycophant! And now he 

Continued on Page 105) 


The telegram 
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Scrap Your Old-Fashioned Belting; 
Its Worth More lurned Into 
Shoe Soles 


OW we hate to throw anything away! 


Hardly a home in this country but has a store- 

room cluttered with unusable junk. Hardly a 

factory but has some machines that have outlived their 
usefulness, 


Many factory experts now figure the life of a ma- 
chine in the value of the parts that it turns out. This 
establishes a period of usefulness based upon the lowest 
operation cost of which the machine is capable. 


\fter that period is over—it is cheaper to throw 
it away and get a new machine than to constantly repair 
and readjust and rebuild the old. 


But how the average manufacturer hates to do it! 
* * * 


If money is lost on a machine that has passed its 
period of greatest economy, how much more can you 
lose on a belt that never had such a period ? 


There are many manufacturing plants which are 
identical in every apparent way, yet between them 
there is the greatest difference in the quantity of output 
and the cost of producing it over a given period. 


The difference lies altogether in the production 
and transmission of power. 


There is a sight more to belting than the material 
that is in it. It takes judgment and experience to place 
the right belt in the right place. 


Nobody has ever been able to standardize “ gray 
matter’ and sell it through dealers. 


* ok ok 


There was a time, over thirty years ago, when 
any material which could turn a wheel was good 
enough for a belt. 


Waste power was nothing because every manu- 
facturer was on the same level. 


\bout this time the first Leviathan came upon the 
market—the first scientifically designed belt, taking 
into account the relation between load, speed, size of 
puileys and working conditions. 


LEVIATHAN AND 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 


Anaconda came later, to meet conditions which 
Leviathan was not built to meet! 


Of over a million Leviathan-Anaconda belts of all 
types and sizes sold, not one has ever been placed ex- 
cept to transmit power or convey material! at a lower cost. 
In order to do this it has been necessary to have expert 
judgment in every individual case. 


Leviathan-Anaconda belts are always sold on a 
Service basis. They are sold direct to the user because 
the knowledge that is behind them cannot be transmitted 
to a third party. The “clever” salesman does not make 
a good Leviathan-Anaconda representative. The busi- 
ness of our representative is to make the right applica- 
tion of an invaluable power-saving device. He is not 
a peddler of belting-by-the-foot. He is already virtually 
on the production staff of over eight thousand plants, 
where he is helping in the attainment of true belt and 
power economy because he is applying his great fund 
of varied experience to each particular case. 


He wiil not place a Leviathan or an Anaconda on 
every belt position he is consulted about. But where 
he does place either Leviathan or Anaconda, it is far 
and away the best and most efficient belt which could 
be used for the service. And because our men can belt 
more positions efficiently with Leviathan- Anaconda 
than with any other single make of belt, they are repre- 
senting Leviathan-Anaconda rather than other belts. 


* * * * 


Leviathan-Anaconda belts themselves are totally 
unlike any other belts in the world—various-ply, of 
solid fabric, so impregnated with a special composition, 
treated, stretched and aged as to form a pliable belting 
material well-nigh indestructible. 


* * * 


“How the belt-man saved the business”’ is the title 
of a true story which illustrates, better than anything 
we can say, just what our representatives bring to a 
factory problem. It is worth reading by any man who 
is even remotely connected with a factory organization. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy at your request. 


ANACONDA BELTS 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Birmingham, England Paris, France Bulle, Switzerland Kristiania, Norway Johannesburg, South Africa Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 


MAIN BELTING CO, OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 


HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 
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(Continued from Page 102 
was being punished for it. His mother was 
being taken from him without his having 
even an opportunity to beg her forgive- 
ness. He raised his hands involuntarily in 
the dim light, crying out his repentance 
to God: 

“Forgiveme! Forgiveme! Forgiveme!” 

The colored porter, peering from the ves- 
tibule of the car, wondered at the strange 
sight of a disheveled youth in a dress suit 
and tall hat gesticulating and uttering un- 
intelligible souns ds 

“Oh, mother! Mother! Forgive me! 
the boy, in fact, kept repeating. “Oh, God! 
Forgive me!” 

At last, exhausted, his head against the 
corner of the seat, he slept. But his sleep 
was broken and fitful, until in the early 
dawn he fell into a profound slumber, in 
which he dreamed that it was morning and 
that the train had reached Boston. 

He hurried to the platform, hired a cab 
and drove to the house on Newbury Street. 
The sidewalks were deserted and the cur- 
tains were still down in all the windows of 
the neighboring houses. Sick with fear he 
looked for the knob of the bell to see if there 
was a crape upon it. There was none, but 
the bell plate was iridescent from neglect, 
and the name Kelly almost black. He paid 
the driver, a somnolent nighthawk, and 
crossed the uneven red brick of the side- 
walk. Well, at least he was in time. His 
mother was still alive! Perhaps, after all, 
it was as he had hoped—merely a case of 
panic. His sense of relief was unutterable. 

He sprang up the stone steps and almost 
joyfully entered the tiny vestibule, the 
door of which was ajar. And then his hand 
touched something soft but rough, and he 
drew back with a stifled cry, for on the 
knob of the door hung a long, black, flaunt- 
ing horror—the barbaric flag of death 

He awoke with a shriek and found him- 
self cowering between the seats of the slee p- 
ing car, with the New England autumn 
landscape sweeping smoothly by, bathed 
in sunlight beneath a sky blue and peaceful 
as that of midsummer. 

“Thank God!” he muttered. “Thank 
God!” 

There was a stirring all along the berths 
as the occupants prepared to make their 
exits. Collarless men, clasping bundles of 
heterogeneous clothing to their bosoms, 
pushed their way along the aisle. The por- 
ter came by with an expectant brush, say- 
ing “Boston in twenty minutes!” The 
train passed Blue Hill, and Tom recognized 
the observatory; then it entered the nearer 
suburbs and presently was crossing the 
streets of the West End. He had turned his 
back upon the occupants of the car, realiz- 
ing the spectac le that he presented, but he 
did not care. His only thought was to es- 
cape from the train as soon as possible. He 
must get home. Would he be in time or 
would his dream prove to be true? Dreams 
went by contraries, he told himself. But 
there was nothing upon which he could pin 
the hope that his mother was still alive 
except the vague impression that people 
didn’t die quickly like that. It took quite a 
long time; even if you were going to die 
and, so far, there was no reason to suppose 
his mother actually was going to die. 

“Boston! Boston!” 

Stiff and lame, Tom turned up his coat 
collar and left the car, followed by many 
amused and significant glances. Among 
the line of waiting cabbies one seemed 
familiar to him, and nodding to the man 

e followed him to his blowsy hack and 
clambered inside. It was stuffy with a 
combination of stale beer and damp rug. 
The man’s head appeared in the window zs 
he inquired the address, and in that instant 
Tom recognized him as the cabby of his 
dream—the somnolent nighthawk—there 
was no doubt of it. It was the same ram- 
shackle cab, the same moth-eaten rug. An 
uncanny fear crept up his spine. Had he 
experienced what he +~ heard Aunt Eliza 
call a warning? Had he lived over in his 
dream what he now was to experience in 
fact? Such things were of re ord. Was his 
mother already dead, then? They were rat- 
tling over the cobblestones without mak- 
ing much headway —the action of the cab 
horse appearing to be vertical rather than 
horizontal—and Tom opened the door and 
urged the man to go faster. He felt that he 
must get out and run. They reached Boyl- 
ston Street and then the Public Gardens. 
He was almost there now. In his dream 
Newbury Street had been deserted, the cur- 
tains down. He scanned the windows ap- 
prehensively. Yes, it was so—just like the 
dream. His heart sank! 
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Tom stepped to the sidewalk and paid 
the man without looking round. The cab 
was half a block away before he dared raise 
his eyes to the front door. It was ajar, but 
the stained bell plate and the name Kelly 
were as he had dreamed them. He climbed 
up the steps with trembling knees and 
paused, unable to bring himself to look in- 
side the vestibule. Inch by inch his glance 
stole along the door until it reached the 
handle. There was no crape there. His 
mother was alive! 

The reaction was intense. But in the 
midst of his relief came the sickening 
thought that Fate might be fooling him just 
as it had fooled him in the dream. The 
dream had been all true so far—why not 
that too? Suspiciously he searched out 
every nook and cranny of the vestibule 
No; there was no crape anywhere. Th 
he stood, shivering alternately with relief 
and fear, on his own doorstep, like a disso- 
lute stranger after a prolonged debauch, 
with stained and disordered clothes, his hair 
hanging in strands across his forehead, his 
face gaunt, his eyes hollow and bloodshot 
ignorant whether his mother was alive or 
dead, and doubtful whether or not to ring 
the bell. And as he hesitated the knob rat- 
tled and Bridget Malone opened the door. 

She was dressed in a manner different 
from her usual one; her hair was done in a 
strange way; and he instantly realized that 
her costume and get-up were in recognition 
of some new condition of affairs demand- 
ing greater formality. His fears returned. 
Bridget had not spoken to him, but her face 
wore a look of helpless sorrow. Tom tried 
to speak, but only gave vent to a sort of 
cluck. Then he stammered in a thick tone 

‘Is she—is she ai He could not 
finish. 

Bridget shook her head. 

“Your mither is still alive,” she ar 
swered stiffly. Then she gave a sob and 
cried out brokenly: 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! Don't go to her like 
that wid the marks of ver sin upon ye 
Don't go to her in yer shame! Put on some 
of the ould clothes in the closet and go to 
her as she knew ye—her own!” 

Thus for the first time did Tom know the 
full depths of his degradation. 

With swimming eyes he tiptoed up the 
stairs to the little back room that had been 
his from the time he was old enough to 
sleep alone until he had gone to college. He 
had always thought of it as ample and com- 
fortable. It had always had the same straw 
carpet upon the floor, the same white iron 
bed with the wooden slats, the same pine 
washstand stained with intersecting rings 
left there by a couple of generations of 
tooth mugs. There were no curtains and no 
pictures upon the walls, but it was clean 
From a single window he could see the fa- 
miliar chimney pots of the houses on Com- 
monwealth Avenue that he had watched 
from his bed every morning for ne ariy 
twenty years. 

It was all exactly the same, but now 
seemed as small as a prison cell. Yet it had 
a quality of actuality, seemed bone of his 
bone and flesh of his fles} To touch the 
iron bed was like touching his own foot. It 
was the nearest feeling he would ever have 
of belonging to the soil. Here he belonged 
These thoughts flashed in a single impres- 
sion across his mind as he entered and be 
gan to rummage in the closet for a change 
of clothes. There was nothing there except 
the old high-water trousers and the jacket 
with the abbreviated sleeves that he had 
worn during his freshman year at college, 

but, like the room, they seemed to be part 
of himself, and he dragged them fort, tore 
off his dress suit and put them on 

If he could only discard his recent past as 

easily as he could cast off these trappings of 
his humiliation! If only by stepping out of 
these new clothes and donning the old he 
could rehabilitate his character! He could 
not shed the skin of degradation, yet tl 
changing of his outer garments was the 
preliminary to a baptism of sorrow. He 
was ready now to go to his mother, leaving 
his shoes at the door of the temple Backed 
by grief and bowed by self-abasement he, 
nevertheless, as a consequence of this sim- 
ple act, which had somehow taken on a 
symbolic character, felt himself less con- 
taminated, less defiled. 

As he descended the stairs he ran his left 
hand tenderly along the cheap pine balus- 
trade. There on the painted wall beside him 
were the finger prints his tiny hands had 
made as a child, too numerous to be erad- 
icated. How many times he had seen his 
mother come out of the door below, at 
the foot of that flight of stairs, and heard 
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Look for this mark on 
sole of men 8 shoes. 


A Sensible Way 
Otis Insure Foot Comfort 


O it without sacrificing that natural desire for smart 
Wear a shoe that adds to 

style, a degree . comfort and ease that cannot be 
rivaled. Wear “ [he Easiest Shoes on Earth” 


DrA. Reed 
Cushion Shoes 


For Men & Women 


The Original and Genuine Cushion Shoes 
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appearing footwear. 


The cushion insole is a non-conduc tor of heat and 
cold. It protects the feet from extremes of weather. It 
is a natural “shock absorber,” and a preventive of corns 
and bunions. All these added shoe advantages with- 
out extra cost. 

J. P. Smith Shoe Company and John Ebberts Shox 
Company are pioneer makers of cushion shoes and exclu- 
sive manufacturers of the genuine Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes for men and women. 


The trade-mark, stamped on the sole of every Dr. A. Reed 
ushion Shoe, is your assurance that you are procuring the real 


article— perfectly made of first-quality leather and materials ? 







We have a dealer in every city. Write us for his name and a cross 
section showing the construction of the genuine Dr A. Reed 
Cushion Sole. Address either maker 


J. P. Smith Shoe Co., Chicago 
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“The Boy Who Pegged 
Shoes” 


facturing. The output was 


started in manu- 


48 psirs a day and five 
employees constituted his 
whole working force. 
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the price stamped on 
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“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 
$3 $3.50 4 $4.50 $5 6 ‘7 «8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas’ name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 
he quality of W. L. Doug- 
las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 


Best in the World 


of America. They are made in a well-equip 


factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, s 


illed shoe- 


makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- | 


enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
ef WARS OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


L. Douglas’ name and the vetet: prise is 
ET on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local | 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


Vib Lorveglas 


President 
155 Spark St.,Brockton,Mass. 
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N your spare time between now and Christmas you can 
easily earn enough money to pay all your Christmas bills. 


Our plan is simple. 


local orders for renewal and new subscriptions to The Saturday 
Post, The Ladies’ H 


Orders come quickly, 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 922 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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BOYS’ SHOES | 
$3 $2.50 $2) 


“ . | eyes fixed upon some point above his head. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres | 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. | 


| as of old to look and be saved. 


| ashamed of her. 
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her call up to him “Tom, are you coming 
down to see mother?”’ He choked and the 
tears blinded him. He was going down to 
see mother probably for the last time. “‘O 
God!” he moaned aloud; ““O God! Don’t 
let mother die!” 

The door of her room was closed, and a 
new fear seized him. Perhaps—— But he 
thrust his misgivings aside and turned the 
knob. He had expected to see—what some- 
times he had seen before—his mother 
propped up in bed, surrounded by bottles 
and basins, looking desperately ill, and giv- 
ing evidences of much physical suffering. 
Usually on these rare occasions there were 
one or two old women, rocking disconso- 
lately in corners or officiously rendering 
doubtful services—Aunt Eliza or some of 
the cousins. The room had always been 
overheated, and had smelled of alcohol, 
gruel and medicines. 

Now for a moment he thought that he 
must be in the wrong room. It was bright 
with sunlight and seemed almost empty. 


| The air was cool and fresh. All the knick- 


had been 
remembrances 
Somehow it 


knacks and useless furniture 
No cardboard 
dangled from the gas jets. 


| frightened him to see the room so neat and 


bare—as if its contents had been or were 
about to be put away forever. 
A trained nurse in a stiffly starched 


| dress rose from beside the bed and came 


toward him. She gave an almost imper- 
ceptible nod, seeming to expect him. 

“TI will leave you with her,” she said 
simply, and went out. 

At first Tom did not recognize his mother. 
Could that be she—that fragile figure 
among the pillows—that wisp of thistle- 
down? Was that small, shrunken, brown 
face hers? Were those wrinkled cheeks the 
ones he had kissed as a little child? He 
took a step nearer. She was upon her back, 
her thin gray hair lying about her face, her 


Her breath came irregularly. He could 
hardly see any movement of the coverlid. 
He sank beside the bed, sought and found 
her hand amid the sheets. 

“Mother!” he whispered. And all the 
repressed love of twenty years surged into 
his heart. ‘Mother! I’m here! Tom!” 

The delicate hand tightened upon his, 
but there came no change upon her face. 
She was looking at something across the 
room upon the wall, and her glance never 
| wavered. He wondered that her eyelids 
did not flicker. 

“It’s me—Tom!” he repeated, throt- 
tling his grief. ‘‘Your—boy!” 

He watched her face hungrily for some 
sign of recognition. What was she looking 
at with such patient intentness? Did she 
want something? No; her expression was 
too full of peace. His eyes followed hers 
toward the same riffles of sunlight upon 
the ceiling that he had peered at as a 
child, dancing and melting into one an- 


| other, to where, below, hung the picture of 


the Madonna holding the Child in her arms, 
her great eyes, full of a sad and tender 
mystery, gazing down upon them. Over the 
door the red worsted motto enjoined him 
He looked 
back again to his mother’s face. She was 


| staring at the Madonna as if waiting for 


her to do something—step down out of 
the frame perhaps, or to speak. Then 
presently, as if she had seen what she ex- 
ected to see, a little smile gathered round 
er lips and she closed her eyes with a tiny 


sigh of contentment. 


As if at an altar rail, Tom continued to 
kneel and hold his mother’s hand. He was 
numb with sorrow, overwhelmed and dumb 
in the presence of approaching death, which 
had already drawn a curtain between his 
mother and himself. He had come too 
late! Retribution had fallen upon him. 

He could never repay the debt he owed 
her. She had given her life for him. Sleep- 


| ing and waking, for twenty years he had 


been her only thought, her only care. She 
had saved and slaved for him. And what 
had he done for her in return? He had been 
The brutal truth stared 
him in the face. He had thought of her as 
old-fashioned, fussy, ill-educated—vulgar 
almost. He bit his lips and his eyes burned 
with hot tears. 

Could she ever have been young and 


| pretty? He had thought her so, as a child. 
He remembered how firm and smooth and 
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cool her face had been when she had come 
up to kiss him good night in the old days. 
Onceshe had been twenty, like himself — full 
of strange stirrings and romantic dreams! 

He winced as he recalled the girlish pieces 
she had played to him upon their jangling 
old upright piano. And somewhere in a 
dusty corner was a harp! She had told him 
of parties and sleigh rides that she had par- 
ticipated in as a young lady. Then she had 
fallen in love with his father, and had borne 
him in anguish to be her idol, her joy—the 
realization of all her hopes and yearnings. 
Her universe had centered about him. And 
now she was dying! 

The little body beside him stirred un- 
easily, and a flicker of discomfort passed 
over her face. Was she suffering? Should 
he call the nurse? Unutterable anguish pos- 
sessed him. Still holding her hand, he rose 
upon one knee and leaned over the bed. 
Something was troubling her. Her lips 
moved noiselessly. Was she calling him? 
Was she at last conscious of his presence? 
He prayed fervently that she was. The 
sunlight dimmed for a moment, then blazed 
forth again. At the same instant Tom ex- 
perienced a sensation of there being some- 
one else besides his mother in the room—the 
nurse perhaps. He looked over his shoul- 
der, but there was no one there. The nurse 
had not come back. His mother was twist- 
ing now from side to side, restlessly, im- 
patiently, but not as if in pain. It was 
rather as if she wished to speak to someone 
but could not make herself heard. Onceshe 
lifted her head and turned it directly side- 
ways. “Mother!” moaned Tom. “Dear 
mother!” 

But she gave no sign of having heard 
him. Presently she fell back into her 
former position with an expression of trust 
and confidence on her face like that of a 
happy child. 

“*Mother!” she murmured gently, 
speaking to someone beside the bed. 

She lay still after that for a long time, 
contented. Tom kneeled again. She had 
not released his hand, but he knew that it 
was not of him that she dreamed. She had 
done her duty by him, had given him her 
love, and now that she was going home it 
was her own dear mother of whom she 
thought, whose hand would lead her safely 
through the shadows. 

**Mother!” she sighed again. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes and lifted 
her head toward the Madonna, staring at 
her expectantly for a second or two. And 
then her head fell back upon the pillow and 
she died. 

Tom was roused by the touch of the 
nurse’s hand upon his shoulder. 

“IT must ask you to go away for a few 
minutes,” she said. 

He rose stupidly. A hurdy-gurdy had 
begun playing the Irish Washerwoman half- 
way down the block. With a last look at 
his mother’s face he turned to the door. 
It was over! He had parted from her for- 
ever in this world. He was alone. Auto- 
matically he felt his way downstairs to 
the kitchen. Bridget was sitting rigidly by 
the mixing table in her best clothes. He 
noticed the tin matchbox painted blue 
hanging from its nail by the clock—the 
matchbox in which Bridget had kept the 
crumbs to make him wise! Wise indeed! 
She rose at his step and waited. 

“Tt’s—all over!” he whimpered, and 
threw himself down at the table, his head 
on his outstretched arms, sobbing. 

“T killed her!” he groaned harshly. “I 
killed her!” 

The old cook laid her hand on his head. 

“No, Tom!” she replied. “Ye did not 
kill yer mither! Do not accuse yourself of 
that. Ye neglected her, ’tis thrue enough, 
but ye did not kill her. She would not like 
ye to say that! ’Tis women’s lot in this 
world to give and suffer and bear childer. 
*Tis their pain and their joy as well. Ye 
cannot pay yer debt to yer mither, Tom, 
save to yer own childer, just as mayhap she 
paid her debt to her own mither with her 
love to you. There’s not one of us, Tom, 
that doesn’t owe everything he is to all them 
other mithers that has gone before us.” 

He raised his head to her, the tears 
streaming down his face. 

“You're all the mother I’ve got left, 
Bridget!” he said. 
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ANTISEPTIC— 


The New Word in the Language of Shaving Creams 





Rich, thick, creamy, luxurious— 
these are the words that have to 
date made up the language of shav- 
ing creams. 

Now comes a new word—Anisepiic. 
Lysol Antiseptic Shaving Cream is 
two things in one—as fine a shaving 
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Contains LYSOL 
the Germicide. § 
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Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream 


cream as man ever whipped into a 
lather, p/ws the usefulness of an anti- 
septic face lotion. 


It contains Lysol—the safe and sure 
antiseptic. Lysol itself 1s used 
leading hospitals to destroy germs 


and prevent infection. 
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retonen N man. “I never cut myself.’ Are you the man way for a comfortable, luxuriou 
Sand ShavingBrush . yell.” Ave you them : | 
\; Aseptically dean \ who says this? Science and the microscope heals and thes the skin. It 
 sncdlcfasestoreal tell us that no matter how skilful a shaver a ie ive and intiseptic i 
\i AShavingCream and § \ man may be, any razor blade, no matter how ideal ive because it is a xl | 
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skin, thus exposing the inner tender flesl Lysol Anti ic SI ng | 
Here is a chance for infection! Infection starts good overnig!| Men whe \ i | 
ahi Sor in the little unseen cuts and scratches as well liked i » well they have ’ 
as the big ones. Use Lysol Antiseptic Shaving way t friend | 
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LEHN & FINK Makers of Lysol Disinfectant : 
96 William Street, New York and Pebeco Tooth Paste . 
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PERFECTED VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR 





HAT the many thousands of automobile 
buyers who awaited the advent of the 


Nash Six found it fully measured up to 
their expectations, has been made evident by 
the marked favor accorded this car wherever 
it has been shown. &  Qur announcement 
statement that the perfected valve-in- head 
motor ‘‘embodies certain definite developments 
that mark a far step forward in motor con- 


struction’”’ 


seems more conservative than ever 


in the light of the reception this motor received. 








~ Placing’ Your Order Now for Nash Six Will Assure Earlier iia Than If You Delay 


The unusual pressure brought to bear upon the manufac 
turing facilities of this company by our Government for 
Nas Quad Trucks, the unusual labor conditions and delay 
m securing some of the special machinery for the manu 
facture of the Nash Six, ordered many months ago, have 
handicapped our production 


Probably no car has ever received a more enthusiastic re 

eption than this valve-in-head Nash Six. Its announce 

ment four we eeks ago brought throngs of buyers to Nash 

lesrooms ev ywhe re—throngs of dealers anxious to secure 
terr wy 


1¢ demonstrating cars were in the hands of the 
» distributors Since then sample cars have 
to Nash dealers throughout the country 





Everywhere the same record of unusual interest among 
motorwise enthusiasts his been registered 


The remarkable enthusiasm aroused by this car would 
have produced an oversold condition even under normal 
circumstances Now this is particularly true in view of 
the extremely abnormal conditions which have arisen 
since the original production plans on this model were 
made 


The New Nash Six is being built as rapidly as possible 
under existing conditions. But we now find it impossible 
to get up to our original daily volume schedule of produc 
tion until 60 or 90 days later than originally planned 


If the dealer in your territory has not already received 
sample cars he will within the very near future 


Consitiering the unusual demand for this car, we deem it 
but fair to be absolutely frank and say that it is advisabic 
for you who wish to receive one of the early allotments 
of these cars to call and inspect it as soon as possible— 
moking reservation for delivery as soon as it can be made 
to you. Orders naturally will be filled strictly in the order 
received 

Nash Model 671 is a big roomy 7-passenger car. It has been 
refined and improved by Nash Motors and is now giving 
excellent service in the hands of thousands of owners. We 
are now in regular production on this car, and delivery 
can be made with reasonable promptness 


NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including 


the famous Nash Quad. 
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FIRST AID TO M’SIEU HICKS 


Continued from Page 12 


But his buoyancy of spirits landed him in 
a very delicate situation, m’sieu. How it 
happened, or what was in his mind, I am 
not in a position to oa. Nor do I care to 
delve too deeply into the affairs of my best 
friend. No; I will accept his explanation, 
even though I cannot find it in my heart to 
believe the same. 

Whatever purpose actuated him, the facts 
are that my unlucky partner, espying the 
dim outline of a lady leaning against the 
rail one night, softly approached and pro- 
ceeded to give her a discreet yet ardent 
hug. Next moment he was sent reeling 
back by a blow on the ear that nearly felled 
him, and a shrill voice cried: 

“You will, will you? Take that! And 
that!” 

Dreadful as it sounds, my friend, M’sieu 
Hicks had hi ugged hisown w ife. Yes; doubt- 
less the dark confused him. 

“‘Aw, shucks, Patsy! I knowed it was 
you all the time!”’ he insisted. ‘Can't you 
take a joke?” 

But madame would not believe him. She 
pointed out that plenty of other opportu- 
nities to embrace her presented themselves 
di ily, and he never seized them. I could 
not but acquiesce in her logic. 

th bien, we entered the danger zone, and 

a considerable number of passengers took 

to sleeping on deck in their chairs, fully 

clothed and with their life belts beside them. 

That is not a position calculated to woo 

slumber, and I found myself wide-awake, 
gazing into the misty dark 

The young gentlemen belonging to the 
ambulance units formed a voluntary guard 
to patrol the ship and tock turns in waiking 
the decks. Their duty was to keep a lookout 
for anything unusual and report it at once; 
also to preserve order and assist the pas- 
sengers in case of disaster. 

“Henree,”” whispered M’sieu Hicks, com- 
ing to my side as I leaned on the rail watch- 
ing the green points of phosphoric fire amid 
the creamy water churned up by the ship’s 
progress—‘* Henree, wouldn't it be great if 
we was to run over a submarine in the dark 
and smash it all to blazes? And me and you 
could stick our he ads over the side here and 
yell ‘Yah! Yah!’ as they went swim- 
min’ by , 

Savage as the conceit was, I found it suf- 
ficiently diverting, and Gwe lt, not without 
satisfaction, on the mental picture of such 
a happening. For the undersea murderers 
are beyond pity, m’sieu. They deserve 
whatever awful fate may overtake them 
the same fate they strive to mete out to the 
helpless by stealth. 

We had gun practice next afternoon. Two 
barrels were dropped over the side; the 
good ship swept round in a wide semicircle; 
and th - the gun at the stern oper ied up. 
At the third discharge it blew the target out 
of the water. The bow gun found its mark 
at the second shot. Two hits out of five! 
The passengers cheered and we resumed our 
course. 

All on board were agreed that the last 
night would be the most ticklish, for we 
should then be close to the coast of Spain, 
where the undersea sharks lu rk in hid- 
den lairs. Therefore, practic ally every body 

carried up life belts and rugs to the deck 
prepared to sleep in their ch airs. 

The night settled down black and forbid- 
ding, witha fine mist driving from the south- 

east I looked over the side at the dark 
eiyaucliandavetds red. What possibilities 
of disaster lurked in those long hurrying 
waves for small beats launched in a fever of 
haste and crammed to the rail with panic- 
stricken women and children! It always 
takes personal danger or personal loss, 
m’sieu, to bring home to an individual the 
full horror of war. I appreciated fully, for 
the first time, the utter and inexpiz ible bru- 
tality of such crimes against the helpless. 

Eh bien, the night wore away; but I could 
not sleep. The ambulance men patrolled 
their strips of deck and M’sieu Roope made 
the rounds at regular intervals to inspect 
them. 

“Guard Number Three!” he would call; 
and Number Three would respond. 

“Repeat your instructions.” And there, 
in the dark, the guard went over what he 
hi ad been told to do. 

ery good,” said M’sieu Roope, and 
onal on to the next; he did this, my 
friend, during two nights without rest or 
sleep. 

About midnight I rose and went inside 
for a smoke, for they would not permit any 


sort of light on deck. It is true that some- 
body occasionally struck a match orswitched 
on a flash light in order to find something 
which had been dropped. But these selfish 
persons were sternly rebuked. 

“Put out that light!”’ ordered M’sieu 
Roope as a flash light was turned on 

Evidently his peremptory tone ne ttled 
the lady addressed, because she showed re- 
sentment. 

“‘I don’t intend to be spoken to like that,” 
she retorted. “I merely wanted to find my 
pillow. I am Mrs. Van Struthers, of New 
York!” 

“It doesn’t make any difference to me, 
madame, if you’re the Czarina of Russia,” 
replied M’sieu Roope. “ You can’t endanger 
the lives of five hundred passengers because 
you want your pillow. If you can't keep 
that light out I'll relieve you of it.’”’ 

Was not his conduct admirable, my 
friend? Such is the selfishness of pampered 
persons who have never been obliged to 
submit to discipline that for the sake of 
petty personal comfort they will not hesi- 
tate to jeopardize the safety of their fellow- 
men. Rules are made for others—not for 
them! Pardon my heat; but I cannot 
spe ak of such hoggishn ess without emotion 
They are veritable pigs. 

Shortly after midnight I went inside to 
smoke a cigarette and there fell into con 
versation with a naval officer 

*I think we're all right to-night,”’ he con- 
fided to me in a low voice, so that others 
standing round might not hear. “‘ The dan- 
gerous ioue will be at daybreak, just before 
it becomes light. That’s their favorite time 
The captain thinks he sighted a submarine 
just before dark. It’s following us. And 
the Eiffel Tower has sent warning that 
there’s another between us and port. We 
got the message ten minutes ago. But we 
may be able to shake them.” 

M’sieu, I did not waste a moment. No; 
if a submarine were trailing us in the hope 
of a favorable opportunity to launch a tor- 
pedo, and another were in front, lurking 
below the surface for the same purpose, | 
did not care to be inside. When the explo 
sion should come I wanted to be out on 
deck, with a clear track to the lifeboats, in 
order that I might arrive in ample time to 
assist the women and children over the side 

I groped my way back to our deck chairs 
and informed Madame Patsy of the news 
It did not seem fair to my friends to leave 
them in ignorance. 

*‘Joe,”” she exclaimed, shaking him by 
the shoulder, ‘‘wake up and hear the glad 
tidings. There’s a chance of our being tor- 
pedoed!”’ 

“Sure!” he returned sleepily. ‘‘ Leave 
me be till we are. 

“Ain't that just like him?” cried ma- 
dame. “Joe, you open your eyes and listen 
If we’re sunk I’m going to tie your life belt 
so tight that, no matter what dame comes 
along yelling for help, you won't be able to 
take it off and give it to her. Get me? I 
don't aim to lose a husband because an- 
other woman happens to forget her belt 
not even if he is a no-account!” 

He or re tendo 4 filled me with misgivings 

“Do you think that possibly some of 
these ladies have ne gle cted to bring up tl 
life belts, madame?” I inquired. 

“About half of "em. They’re too lazy, or 
they figure on being ‘ab le to run down for 
’em after we're hit. Can you beat it? Of 
course the men who've brought theirs 
would have to give "em up.” 

Here was a pretty situacion! All my fore- 
sight might go for nothing because a self h 
woman lefttoomuchtochance. Thethought 
was maddening. I, Henri Giraud the fa 
ther of two adorable boys, might be forced 
to sacrifice my life in order to save a plead 
ing woman whose predicament resulted 
from carelessness! It was so, m’sieu; for 
no man could refuse a woman's plea wit! 
hundreds there to see him 

“Will you tie mine, too, madame?” I 
asked. 

“You bet I will! That's the last thing I 
promised Jane before we sailed.”’ 

Eh bien, we settled down, and my intrepid 
partner was soon snoring with a gentle regu 
lar expulsion of breath. As for me, sleep did 
not come so readily. But somewhere in the 
early morning hours I dozed. 

What woke me I cannot say. It was no 
sound, but rather a premonition of danger 
I started up from my chair and stared over 
the side. The first gray light of dawn was 
stealing over the sea. And there, not two 
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hundred yards off our larboard side, was 

a black object, protruding from the water. 
A swell caught it and it dipped; but I had 
seen enough. There was not a second to 
lose. 

“A periscope!” I shouted at the top of 
my lungs. “A submarine, my friends! To 
the boats for your lives!” 

The wild cry brought them from slumber 
on the jump. Coming at that unearthly 
hour, they were doubly startled and could 
not gather their wits. 

“Where? What? Where is it? Where’s 
my life belt? Which boat is ours? Mary! 
Paulette! You hang on to my hand, child, 
and don’t you dare to let go!” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Everybody 
men, women and children—made a rush 
for the boats. Officers stood beside each 
with drawn revolvers to prevent panic and 
There was screaming; men 
shouted; women wept and clawed a way to 
their locations. A swarm of steerage pas- 
sengers went running by to the stern in 
order to gain their rafts; but there was no 
disorder among them. They did not knock 
down or trample those in front. 

And, m’sieu—I say it with pride—there 
was no question of equal rights in that 
supreme moment. No; thank God! We 
still accorded to the other sex the privilege 
that has been theirs since the dawn of civili- 
zation. The men stepped back and let the 
women go first. They helped them with the 
life belts, cheerfully surrendering their own. 
No exception was made in the case of the 
suffragettes. 

In the midst of it the inebriated gentle- 
man came running up from below. And 
even he was consistent, my friend; he had 
told us that women were always his first 
thought, and he proved it. Yes; he had on 


a kimono and a boudoir cap. 


Close behind him was the earl, hastily 
attired in a bathrobe. 

“Who's got a life belt?”’ he shouted at 
each person he met. “Somebody has 
stolen mine! Somebody has stolen mine! 
Give me that one you have there, sir!” 

He happened to address M’sieu Hicks, 
who was waiting, with an extra belt in his 
hands, in order to equip a woman. My 
partner stared and raised his eyebrows. 

* Aw, really!” he murmured. 

The confusion was horrible. Despite the 
best efforts of the guards and the cooler- 
headed, there was much pushing and a 
babel of noise because the majority could 
not find their proper boats. Everybody 
talked at once. Fashionable ladies were 
yelling louder than their maids, and all had 
reverted to American speech. 

Ma foi, yes; even in our desperate 


| straits l remarked that. Gone were the care- 


fully acquired English accents. Madame 
Van Struthers was screaming against some 
persons who blocked her path in precisely 
the tones her grandmother had employed 
in disputes with her neighbor over the back- 
yard fence on washday. 

But Madame Patsy, my friend, was as 
cool as a cucumber 

“You stick where I can see you, Joe,” 
she admonished; and the look in her eyes 
was that of the tigress in defense of its 
young. “And, Henree, you go help that 
poor woman who can’t get on her belt.” 

When I returned to her Madame Patsy 
was nearly frantic. 

*“Joe!’’ she kept crying. “‘ Where’s Joe? 
He’s gone somewhere. Oh, Henree, please 
find him! If anything happens to that li'l’ 
runt I’d — Quick! Run and find him!” 
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There was no denying her. It imperiled 
my own safety, it is true; but he was my 
friend and she was his wife—so what would 
you? Off I started through the surging 
press in search of M’sieu Hicks. Happen- 
ing to glance round, I beheld madame at 
my elbow. 

“TI don’t care!” she panted. “If he 
ain’t saved I don’t want to be, either.” 

My eyes filled. Was not her devotion 
magnificent? Yet she was always up- 
braiding him. Women are strange crea- 
tures, m’sieu—they devil most those they 
love best. 

We were thus making our way toward 
the stern when a sudden shout arose. Then 
a loud, authoritative voice called for order. 
Something in the tones brought the crowd 
up short. There fell a tense hush. 

“What does this mean? Stop yelling! 
There is no submarine and we haven't been 
torpedoed. Go back to your places!” 

Immediately they obeyed. Order was 
restored in a trice. But madame kept urg- 
ing me forward; and so we arrived at the 
rail that divides the first-cabin deck from 
the second. At the same moment the sun 
broke. All objects were clearly —even start- 
lingly —revealed. 

There, sitting tranquilly on a raft in the 
stern, was M’sieu Joe. Beside him sat 
Madame Roberts, the red-headed hussy 
whom Madame Patsy so cordially hated. 
She seemed to be leaning against my part- 
ner’s shoulder and was engaged in feeding 
him a sandwich! 

M’sieu, I shall not attempt to explain or 
excuse his conduct. How he happened to 
be in that position I cannot say. I have 
heard his explanation—that the crowd car- 
ried him along; and he sought a raft, ac- 
cording to orders, where he found Madame 
Roberts. Yes; I have heard this explana- 
tion. Butitistoothin. Suffice that he was 
there, and in the attitude I have described. 

“So!” said Madame Hicks, breathing 
gustfully through her nose. 

Before she could say more, an officer in a 
naval uniform came up to us and saluted. 

“Are you the gentleman who gave the 
alarm?” he inquired. 

Aha! My hour had come! He was about 
to congratulate me for my vigilance and 
presence of mind! As the thought of the 
honor about to be accorded in the sight of 
all my fellow passengers flashed across my 
mind, I experienced a strange, stern elation. 
They should see how nobly I could comport 
myself, 

“T am!” I said proudly, drawing myself 
up to my full height. 

“Then you are to go below and remain 
there, Mr. Giraud. The captain’s orders 
are that you consider yourself under re- 
straint and keep to your own cabin until 
we make port, to avoid all possibility of a 
repetition of this scene. What you saw was 
not a periscope, but a porpoise.” 

Such, my friend, was the disconcerting 
dénouement of this affair. But, though my 
humiliation was intense, I did not suffer 
half so much as did M’sieu Joe Hicks. No; 
I have incurred only the ire of the captain 
and everybody on board, whereas he had 
mortally angered his wife. 

I heard them quarreling in their state- 
room across the corridor later that morn- 
ing: 

“But she was leaning against your shoul- 
der and feeding you a ham sandwich!” 

** Aw, shucks, Patsy!” said M’sieu Hicks. 
“Don’t take on like that! She was only 
givin’ me first aid!” 
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Lindsey listened perfunctorily to the 
court officers, to the parents, to the repent- 
ant boy. He watched the real author of 
the theft—the boy who had certainly led 
the other astray—with a queer, inscru- 
table, deep-eyed attention. At the end of 
what seemed to me an unduly patient 
hearing he sentenced the repentant boy 
to the reform school; and, turning to the 
incorrigible one, he said in an unexpectedly 
kind tone: “Tom, I'll put you on proba- 
tion. Report to me, in my chambers here, 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

I thought I had never seen anything 
more unjust. I could imagine no intelli- 
gent reason why the contrite boy should be 
implacably punished and the defiant crimi- 
nal as good as set free. To any reasoning 
mind it meant that Lindsey had abandoned 
the Christian ethic—since he did not accept 
repentance as available to salvation; that 
he was not administering justice as the re- 
tributive punishment of guilt, or extending 
mercy to the weakness that was not re- 
sponsible for its own offense. And, of 
course, I knew that Judge Lindsey was not 
un-Christian, unmerciful or unjust. 

I went to him when court was adjourned 
and asked him to explain his decision. His 
explanation was simple enough. “Why,” 
he said, “that boy who was crying is a 
weak kid. I sent him to the reform school 
because they'll dosomething for him there 
teach him a trade and get some backbone 


into him. The other boy’s all right. I'll 
have no trouble with him! Didn't you 
hear the way he talked back tome? He has 


something you can get hold of. I'll have 
him straightened up in no time.’ 


A Daniel Come to Judgment 


Simple enough—yes; but intelligently 
formulated into a rule it meant exactly 
what I had been unable to believe it did 
mean. It meant that Judge Lindsey had 
abandoned the Christian ethic, the ortho- 
dox conception of justice and the poetic 
ideal of mercy. He had done that uncon- 
sciously by the mere operation of instinctive 
sympathy, without being aware of it. I 
found that this was true of his whole revo- 
lutionary doctrine of the administration of 
the law in children’s cases. It was not con- 
scious intelligence that was operating. It 
was something else. What was it? 

Well, consider this: A boy had ap- 
parently stolen a watch. He denied it. 
He denied it to his parents, to the officer 
who arrested him, to the superintendent 
of the detention home where he was taken 
overnight, and to the matron who ques- 
tioned him there. When he was brought 
to court in the morning he stood watch- 
ing the judge while the circumstances of 
the charge were recited. On the evidence 
he was clearly guilty; but it is Lindsey’s 
habit always to obtain the child’s admis- 
sion of guilt as a preliminary to his deci- 
sion; and he asked everyone—except the 
boy: “Does he admit it?” 

They had to confess that he did not; 
that no persuasion and no kindness had 
affected his insistent protestations of in- 
nocence. Finally Lindsey turned to the 
boy, who had been standing near him, 
watching him with an intentness of which 
Lindsey had seemed entirely unaware. 
“Well, Robert,” he said cheerfully, “did 
you take the watch?” And the boy an- 
swered as cheerfully ‘‘ Yes.” 

This was so unexpected, after the testi- 
mony, that the courtroom laughed. Lind- 
sey asked, amused: “Why wouldn't you 
say so before?”’ And the boy, still regard- 
ing him with his air of interested confidence, 
replied: ‘‘I guess I didn’t like their faces.” 

Such incidents are taken by the judge's 
political enemies as the ground for their 
charge that he hypnotizes children. He 
does nothing of the kind. The whole thing 
is simply a miracle of sympathy. If you 
watch Lindsey closely when he looks at a 
boy in his court you will find that he has 
the expression of a boy looking at a boy. 
It may be a solemn and interested ex- 
pression; it may be smiling; it may be 
hurt; but it will never be condescending, 
superior, paternal, hypocritical, or anything 
but the expression of an unconscious and 
friendly equal. 

The impulse of this sympathy started 
Lindsey on his life work of saving children. 
As he proceeded he formulated the changes 
in law and court procedure that were neces- 
sary to achieve his aim; but—as I saw 


him — his intelligence operated on the facts 
only after his instinct had divined them 
and his sympathy had completely expressed 
them in his practice. 

A boy was brought before him charged 
with throwing a stone at a little girl and 
hitting her on the ankle. There were wit- 
nesses to testify to the assault. The boy 
had nothing to say in his defense. The girl 
simply told her story of the incident and 
said nothing more. The judge kept making 
them repeat and repeat their accounts of 
what had happened, absent-mindedly 
playing with a penknife in his hands, as if 
he had something on his mind that dis- 
tracted him, and obviously not attending 
to what they were saying. 

It seemed to me an absurd waste of 
time. There was no question of what had 
happened and no excuse for it. He asked 
the boy’s mother a question and did not ap- 
pear to listen to heranswer. The little girl's 
mother contradicted the mother of the boy; 
she retorted sharply, and in a moment the 
two women were disgracefully quarreling, 
while the judge sat, deep in reverie, quite 
oblivious to the scene. It seemed to me an 
incredible indignity to be permitted. 

Suddenly Lindsey put his hand down 
flat on the table. “If either of these chil- 
dren are brought before me again on any 
such charge,” he said, “I'll fine you two 
women twenty-five dollars each. It’s you 
who have set your children fighting by 
your bad example. You've been quarreling 
over your back fence. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves!"’ He ended by dis- 
missing the case against the boy and plac- 
ing the two mothers under a suspended 
sentence of fifty dollars’ fine, depending 
upon the good behavior of their children 
And, so far as I was able to see, there had 
been nothing in the evidence to indicate 
the truth of the situation until the quarrel 
broke out. 

Another morning I found the court 
crowded with boys who were defendants in 
what proved to be a charivari case. The 
complainant was the bridegroom. He had 
refused to give the serenaders money on 
demand; they had torn down his fence, 
broken his window screens and wrecked his 
woodshed; he had fired a revolver over 
their heads. As the hearing proceeded a 
lawyer for some of the boys rose to object 
that his clients had not been near the scene 
of the disorder. He offered testimony to 
prove it. He demanded angrily that they 
be released from the charges against them 


But it Turned Out Right 


At the end of his impassioned speech 
Lindsey said: “If they weren't there, you 
know they’re only sorry they weren't!" 
He refused to release them, and the lawyer 
sat down in an amazement that I sympa- 
thized with. After all, considered intelli 
gently, what sort of court is it which will 
try a boy for an offense that he did not 
commit? 

At the end of a two-hour trial Lindsey 
scolded both the bridegroom and the boys, 
and suspended sentence on the ruling that 
the boys must go back to the scene of their 
mischief and repair the damage they had 
done. This, I thought, was the maddest 
decision possible; it would inevitably lead 
to more trouble. I spoke of it to Judge 
Lindsey after court. He would only say 
“T’ll bet you it will turn out right!" 

It did.. A few days later the boys re- 
ported that they had repaired the fence, 
the woodshed and the window screens 
And they brought a grateful letter from the 
bridegroom, thanking the judge for the way 
the case had been handled. He wrote that 
he was a newcomer in the neighborhood; 
that, as a result of the bad feeling about 
the charivari, he had been afraid he should 
have to move away; but that now he had 
made friends with the boys while they were 
working to repair their damage to his prop- 
erty; he had made friends with their par- 
ents, who came to watch; he had been 
accepted by the neighborhood, and all was 
peace. 

The entire case was like nothing you ever 
saw in a court of law. It outraged all legal 
intelligence, as the protesting lawyer 
showed sufficiently by his face; yet it 
reached a perfect solution. And scolding 
the complainant was part of the process, 
as well as refusing to dismiss the baseless 
charges against those boys who had taken 
no part in the charivari. 
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The wisest Possum always 
plays the deadest. 

So it is that the wisest men 

do mo’ listenin’ than talkin’. 


Yatiol for 


ELVET don’t talk 

back in your pipe. 
Wise old Mother Nature 
keeps it quiet. 


VELVET is cured in Nature’s 
way:—aged in wooden hogsheads 
two years—the 
slow way—the ex- 
pensive way—but 
the r7ght way. ; 








One ten cent tin will 
prove it to you. 
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SHIN-SHINE 


It's so small and clean that 
men carry it in their pocket 
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A Little Light All 
Night Is RIGHT! 


HYLO 


TheElectric Lamp that Turns Downand Lowers the Bills 


In the dark ages people couldn't help them 
selves, but in the modern home HYLO Lamps 
furnish protection by giving bright light 
when wanted and a little all-night light at a 
cost of 44 cent a night per lamp. 

HYLO saves \ of Electric Light Bille when turned 

*LO” and each lamp pays for itself 4 or 5 times over 
a uring its lifetime. At the touch of a string it is turned 

‘H instantly giving a flood of light 


Indispensable in the Sick-room, Nursery, Bath 
room, Bedroom, Hall, Stairway, Cellar, Closet, Porch, 
Garage, ete 


HYLO Mazda HYLO Carbon 


20 candle power or 32 candle 
power to | candle power 


90c each 
HYLO Mazda 28 or 
lighting plants —90c each 


HYLO when turned “LO” consumes 
current used by Resistance devices 


EVERY HVLO Sot D WITH OUR MONEY- 
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Ask your ame ante ry . Electric or Hardware 
Dealer or Department Store for YLO 


Write for new Booklet 
‘Electric Light Economy and Comfort’’ 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of Genera! Electric Co. 
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In many of these hearings, as in the 


| scene between Burns and the reporters, 


Judge Lindsey seemed to be listening with 
a divided mind. I never saw him frowning 
with an effort of conscious attention. It 
was only when I asked him to explain what 
he had done that he took the puzzled look 
of thought. In his court he had the deeply 
interested but unconscious expression of an 
artist at his easel. 

In Bergson’s Creative Evolution there 
are several passages upon the difference be- 
tween instinct and intelligence which seem 
to me to throw light on the mental opera- 
tions of such men as Lindsey and Burns. 
After considering at great length the work- 
ings of instinct in animals, Bergson argues 
that the instinctive and unconscious mind 
is the original mind stuff from which our 
conscious intelligence has been developed. 
It has been developed as the eye has been 
developed—in life’s struggle with the inert 
matter upon which life has to work. 

Intelligence, therefore, is at its best when 
dealing with such inert matter. “ Intellect, 
so skillful i in dealing with the inert,” Berg- 
son says, “is awkward the moment it 
touches the living. Whether it wants to 


| treat the life of the body or the life of the 


mind, it proceeds with the rigor, the stiff- 
ness and the brutality of an instrument not 
designed for such use. The history of hy- 
giene or of pedagogy teaches us much in 
this matter.” We are amazed at “the stu- 
pidity and the persistence of errors” in 
“medical and pedagogical practice.” 

Bergson finds the origin of these errors 
in the obstinacy “‘with which we treat the 
living like the lifeless,” and handle all 
reg ality with our minds as if all reality we re 

‘a sharply defined solid.” ‘The intellect,” 
he concludes, “‘is characterized by a natural 
inability to comprehend life. Instinct, on 
the contrary, is molded on the very form 
of life. Instinct is sympathy. , 
Intelligence, by means of science— which is 
its work—will deliver up to us more and 
more completely the secret of physical op- 
erations; of life it brings us only a trans- 
lation in terms of inertia.” Instinct 
penetrates and enters into the very inward- 
ness and intention of life. And this in- 
tention is “just what the artist tries to 
regain in placing himself back within the 
object by a kind of sympathy.” 

Of Judge Lindsey certainly it is true that 
he solves his cases by penetrating them 
with instinctive sympathy; just as an actor, 
an artist or an author enters into the feel- 
ings of the character that he is to portray. 
And assuredly Lindsey’s success in his 
court and the revolutionary character of 
his practice are due to his ability to com- 
prehend life as anything but inert, any- 
thing but the sharply defined solid for 
which legal intelligence has made such ab- 
surd rules of justice and court procedure. 


The Power of Intuition 


In William J. Burns the correctness of 
the theory is not so evident. As a detec- 
tive, of course, he is continually playing a 
part; and it is safe to assume that he plays 
it as an actor does, by an exercise of sym- 
pathetic imagination. He does not pro- 
ceed in his cases by any Sherlock Holmes 
method of deduction from point to point; 
but, having gathered a great mass of facts 
about a crime, he achieves the solution by 
means of a dramatic “plant” that is often 
based upon a “hunch” which he cannot ex- 
plain. And the astonishing ease with which 
he works, in the midst of turmoil and dis- 
traction, puts it beyond belief that he is 
using the ordinary concentration of ana- 
lytical intelligence that can be baffled by 
intrusions and interruptions. 

Such a power of sympathetic penetration 
seems to exist in all of us—call it instinct 
or intuition, or what you will. It works by 
means of a magic that intelligence cannot 

comprehend. It is perhaps the faculty 

that makes for wisdom, as intelligence 
makes for knowledge. It is often strongest 
in the most untutored. It is surely the 
wisdom of democracies—the wisdom of 
those decisions of the people that are so 
often the despair of political intelligence in 
contemporaries and the delight of that same 
intelligence in posterity. 

It explains why so many religious and 
moral reforms have originated among the 
lowliest classes of society—where Christi- 
anity, for example, found its first disciples. 
It is the secret of the greatness and success 
of such men as Abraham Lincoln. And it 
is the stumblingblock and frustration of 
those scholastic students of human affairs 
who look forward to a government of 
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experts, ruling by the exercise of pure in- 
tellect, in an administration of common- 
wealths that shall be wholly scientific. 

There is, however, another side to the 
Bergsonian theory that is not so encourag- 
ing. You have observed, no doubt, that 
just as a child delights in make-believe, so 
the artist and his audience both delight in 
the unrealities of his imaginative invention. 
And just as the child resents the story with 
a moral, so the unsophisticated audience 
resents the play with a purpose, and the 
pure artist demands art for art’s sake only; 
and the great popular successes of art have 
been those inventions which glow with “‘ the 
light that never was” and body forth 
“the substance of things hoped for” on 
“the evidence of things unseen.” 

Why is this? Why is it that purposeful 
and directed conscious thought is tiring, 
and idle reverie or daydreaming— which is 
equally a mental operation—is delightful 
and refreshing? Why do we escape so joy- 
ously from reality into the dreams of imagi- 
native invention? Why does an actress 
advertise that “‘you can check your brains 
with your hat” when you go to hear her? 
Why was Shakspere right in naming one of 
the most fanciful of his plays “‘As You 
Like It 

Well, it the subconscious mind is the 
original, inchoate mind—from which the 
conscious intelligence has been evolved in 
the process of a long struggle with our sur- 
roundings—would it not be natural to ex- 
pect that this conscious mind would be 
liable to tire of its difficult office easily, and 
that in our refreshing mental amusements 
the dream mind would be naturally ap- 
pealed to? In Jung’s Psychology of the Un- 
conscious you will find arrayed the endless 
evidence of such an impulse to “escape into 
the dream.”’ It is as if life were too much 
for us; as if we grew tired of struggling with 
the hard aspects of — and, instead of 
merely falling asleep and dreaming, sought 
to escape into the waking dream of art to 
rest and refresh ourse ives. 


The Playwright’s Art 


Hence comes the problem of the serious 
artist, who does not wish to use mereiy his 
dream mind in his art, but who finds his 
larger audiences bored by seeing the reali- 
ties of life depicted where they had hoped 
to escape reality. And hence comes, too, 
the greater popular success of inferior and 
unreal art, beside the purposeful and di- 
rected art of the masters. Our art grows 
always more sophisticated as civilization 
adds more and more to the content of con- 
scious intelligence; but art, compared with 
its contemporary science, will always be 
childish and unreal, because it is an escape 
from the very facts and problems that 
science grapples with. 

It is in the theater that another fact 
about your other self becomes most obvious 
The playwright not only learns from your 
restlessness and your inattention—and your 
absence—that you come to the theater to 
escape into the dream; he discovers, by the 
same tokens, that the mind you bring to the 
theater is a primitive, uncivilized animal 
mind, to which he mus‘ make a primitive, 
emotional animal appeal. The instinct of 
pugnacity is as strong in an audience as the 
fighting spirit in a mob; and a wise law of 
the theater demands conflict as an essential 
ingredient of drama. The stage hero may 
be self-sacrificing beyond reason, because 
the instinct of self-sacrifice in humanity 
goes beyond reason. He may break any 
law of the land if he abides by the earlier, 
unwritten, instinctive laws of the herd 
Cc ivilization, morality and intelligence are 
swamped by instinctive emotions in the 
theater, as they are swamped in a mob of 
lynchers. The critical try to use some con- 
scious intelligence; but the mass of the 
audience comes to escape from the respon- 
sibilities of intelligence into a joyous release 
of subconscious instincts, prejudices and 
emotions that demand gratification and 
insist upon getting it. The popular theater 
lives on the demand, and not Shakspere 
himself could ignore it. 

If this stopped at the theater it would be 
a small matter; but in every department 
of human activity the instinctive nature of 
man is as pow erful as it is in the orchestra 
chairs, and the extent of its power is a re- 
cent discovery that has appalled the soci- 
ologists. Not so long ago it was the scientific 
fashion to explain most social phenomena 
by the doctrine of economic determinism 
and to find all men obeying the dictates of 
intelligent self-interest in their lives. 

Concluded on Page 117 
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To Save Your Teeth 


You Must Remove That Film 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 








Old-Time Methods A New-Day Method 
Fail In That Ends the Film 


As Nearly Everybody Knows A One-Week Test Will Prove It 











Ordinary brushing, as most folks know, fails to prevent That film is albuminous, very much like the white of 
= tooth troubles. Statistics show that decay and pyorrhea an egg. Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
= are constantly increasing. Yet never was the tooth brush albumin. The object is to dissolve that film, then to day 
== so widely used as now. by day prevent its formation. 
= = Despite this brushing, teeth discolor and decay. Tartar But pepsin alone is inert. It must be activated; and 
== still accumulates. And still a frequent cleaning in a den the usual activating agent—an acid—is harmful to the 
= tist’s chair is a part of tooth protection. teeth. For that reason, a film digestant long seemed 


: impossible. 

=\\= The fault is not with the tooth brush. i ; 

= = : ert Now science has found an activating method harm 
: The source of tooth troubles is a clinging film—that less to the teeth. In Pepsodent, this harmless method is 


slimy film which you feel. That film resists the tooth brush. used. And five governments have already granted patents 
It gets into crevices and stays. And nothing you apply to on this combination 
teeth dissolves it. 


Three years have been spent in clinical tests, under 
many able authorities. These tests have proved that 
Pepsodent solves the problem of clean teeth. And now 


= That film is what discolors. It hardens into tartar. It 
=: holds food particles which ferment and form acid. It holds 
=|: the acid in contact with the teeth—the cause of all tooth 





y wali countless dentists aid our efforts to bring it into universal 
= ecay. 
= a . . ‘ use. 
=|: Millions of germs every day are breeding in that film. 
= They, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Then, , 
= by entering the system, they cause a large percentage of To quickly prove the results we offer a One-Week tubx 
= our serious diseases P to all. Send the coupon for it. Use it like any tooth paste, 
= alia neem : and note the week’s results 
= = These troubles cannot be avoided without ending that Mark how clean your teeth feel after using. Note how 
=| = film. Brushing which leaves that film intact is pretty the film disappears. Note how the teeth whiten—even in 
== nearly useless. a week 
= Now modern science has produced a film digestant This test will be a revelation to you. It will give you 
= It comes in a dainty dentifrice called Pepsodent. Today a new conception of clean teeth. It will prove that ‘lmless 
we ask you to prove, by a week’s free test, that this film teeth are possible. After that, we believe, you will never 
can be ended. again let that film do harm. Cut out the coupon now 
PAT. OFF 
! r ~ = 
© SB er One-Week Tube Free 
! ~ ™ 
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REG.US " Dept. 69, 1104 S. Wabash Ave 
oP Chicago, II 
The New-Day Dentifrice ‘ 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 69, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicag oom 
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James R. Cravath, eminent authority 
on illumination, inventor of the New 
Osgood Lens, which throws a glare- 
free road ray a full third-mile. 


His Lens Now Leads Them All 


New Osgood Lens Outsells All Others In One Short Season 


When James R. Cravath, America’s eminent authority 
on illumination, designed the New Osgood Lens for motor- 
ists, he produced what has proven to be the biggest selling 
sensation of the automobile season. 


For in the three main selling months of this year the New 
Osgood Lens has won its way to the front in numbers of 
pairs sold, a remarkable achievement by this newcomer in 
so competitive a field. 


Yet it is a leadership well-won, considering that the New 
Osgood Lens has brought to motorists so totally a new 
night-driving efficiency, courtesy and safety. 


Motorists have been quick to mark the 747, greater road 
light—they have experienced a new sensation in total 
absence of glare—they value the third-mile fan- 
shaped beam, so different from the old-time 
blinding shaft ray. 


All this is theirs in the New Osgood Lens, 
due to the twelve-in-one selective prisms, which 
throw all the light forward, outward and down- 
ward—a deflected light—none sacrificed to dif- 
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fusion—none thrown into the air—all the light on the road 
—no need for troublesome dimming. 


Little wonder that the New Osgood Lens has become 
the biggest seller in one short season, or that it so com- 
pletely complies with headlight laws, a further recognition 
of its sound scientific principle. 


Mark the increasing number of New Osgoods you see. 
Question their owners. Try a pair of these lenses on your 
own car and note their superiority. Also write for inter- 
esting test data by the country’s foremost experts. 

Made for All Cars 
7 to 7%4 inches - $2.90 a pair 8*4 to 914 inches - $4.00 a pair 


8 to 8), inches - 3.75 a pair 9% to 1l inches - 4.50 a pair 
25c a pair higher west of Rockies. 20°) higher in Canada 











At dealers’ and garages everywhere. If yours cannot 
f the New supply you, order direct. In ordering, give diameter of 
old lens, diameter of opening in door frame, model and 
make of car. 


, Showing 
that operate 
wing all 


j Dealers : Write for attractive sales data. 


“sky” rays. OSGOOD LENS & SUPPLY COMPANY 
2007 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9010 Chicago, IIl. 


CRAVATH LONG DISTANCE TYPE 





Concluded from Page 114 

For instance, when the present war broke 
out in Europe it was admittedly a war of 
commercial rivalries, fought to obtain mar- 
kets, spheres of influence, and “a place in 
thesun”’; and it was confidently predicted, 
therefore, that the average man would re- 
volt against the conflict and refuse to fight 
for a commercial expansion that would 
benefit the capitalist chiefly. But the 
average man rushed to arms, being an 
instinctive man, governed by emotions of 
patriotism, pugnacity and various herd 
impulses, instead of being merely an 
nomic man, governed by considerations of 
enlightened self-interest 

Throughout the war the German govern- 
ing mind has directed its armies scic 
cally, with a ruthless intelligence that 
alienated the instinctive sympathies of man- 
kind; and the German people seem to have 
taken refuge in a dream of idealistic loyalty 
that leaves them blind, in our eyes, to every 
aspect of retributive reality. 

And there you have the problem of your 
other self. It used to be supposed that you 
had a higher and a lower nature, continu- 
ally struggling, the one to raise you and the 
other to drag you down. Your lower nature 
was supposed to be made up of those animal 
appetites and evil inclinations that are so 
largely subconscious; your better self was 
supposed to be the intelligent self of reason 
and conscience and religious aspiration 

Now we find that some of the noblest 
qualities of our so-called better natures are 
qualities of the subconscious mind, and that 
some of our most evil attributes are highly 
intelligent. We find also, with the Freudi- 
ans, that many of the apparent operations 
of our intelligence are so influenced by the 
unconscious mind that they are not intelli- 
gent at all; that even the accidents which 
seem due to our carelessness are really due 
to subconscious motives which can betray 
us without our knowledge; that our very 
delusions are often unconsciously purpose- 
ful, life-saving, and in that sense salutary 

The result is that science is not only dis- 
covering a new sociology and a new psy- 
chology, but a new medicine and a new 
morality. Your other self is destroying and 
remaking a whole world. 

“Watch it,” says science, “for it can 
also destroy or remake you. What you lis- 
ten to on the ouija board is the daimon 
that counseled Socrates, the voice that 
directed Jeanne d’Arc, the orack of old 
worships, and the witch that New Eng- 
land tried to burn at the stake. It is the 
inspiration of genius, the control that 
speaks through trance mediums, the mind 
that obeys the suggestions of the hypno- 
tist—the occult mind, the mind of intui- 
tions and instincts, the wireless mind of 
telepathy and thought transference, the 
mind of religious ecstasy and faith cures 
and psychotherapeutics, the dream mind 
that Freud studies and the psycho-analysts 
diagnose—in short, the mind that carries 
your conscious intelligence asa horse bears 
its rider, imperfectly under his control 
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liable to bolt with him if it gets the bit i 
its teeth, and able to throw him from the 
saddle in those wild plunges of abnormality 
which we call delusions, delirium, insanity 
and madness.” 

What science cannot yet tell us is how 
to use, how to control, how to take advan- 
tage of these subconscious faculties that 
are so powerful and important. In their 
morbid developments the psycho-analyst 
reaches them by. hypnotizing his patient, 
and he operates upon them by means of 
suggestion. Suggestion is used in some 








form or other by every school of psycho- 
therapeutics, by mental healer fait! 
curists, and all the miracle wor f re 
gions. And if you wish to try it on } 
self—on your other self —you will find that 







self-suggestion will act like an inear 


to cure minor ills, to correct bad } 
control attention, to assist concentratio 
and generally to inspire and impel ar 
carry your conscious mind in it 
progress. 

But this, at its best, is pulling the reir 
in the dark on a horse that we are riding 
blindfold. Of what sort the animal really 
is, what to feed it, how to care for it, by 
what exercise to develop it, science cannot 
Say It seems evident that the subcon- 
scious mind has layer below layer of fa 
ulty, of which only the first few strata have 
been reached by scientific experiment 
There is an almost automatic mental ap- 
paratus that controls the unconscious func- 
tions of the body; it can be as easily reached 
and ordered by conscious will as it can be 
struck and disordered by any nervous shock 
As if below this first unconscious layer 
there is a vast and vague dream mind, wit! 
a faultless memory, an unknown content of 
instincts and inherited aptitudes and re 








pressed impulses and blind powers; it has 
been explored and studied by means of 
hypnotism only within the last hundred 
years. Still deeper, and more dimly seen 


as yet, there is apparently an occult mind 
that is capable of thought transference 
telepathy, mind reading, and 
ful phenomena of supernatu 
normal knowledge 

The existence of this psychic mind a 
the evidences of its activity are still as 
much in dispute as the existence of the hyp 
notic mind and the phenomena of mesmer 
ism were in dispute a generation ago. But 
what is no longer in dispute is this: Cor 
scious intelligence is not the limit of y« 
mental power; your intellect i 
working hand with which you grasp and 
manipulate a palpable reality; a great 





il! the doubt 





or t he 


organism of unconscious faculties uses that 
hand and governs it 
Your other self your real self—ir 


ble, apprehended only in its sensible influ 
ences, dumb to us and hidder reache 
out its feeling hand in your intelligence 
touch the material world, going about it 
dark affairs to its unknown destiny in a 
those mysteries of life and spirit that 
telligence cannot grasp, cannot feel, cant 
sentiently touch and be aware of 


NEVER AGAIN! 


Continued from Page 14 


return home. They gathered in the morn- 
ing at my home and accompanied me to the 
consulate. They assembled regularly in 
the consulate to have their morning fret 
One day I suggested that arrangements for 
their return home would undoubtedly soon 
be completed and that they need not be 
worried. 

‘You will return to Germany 
next year,”’ | added 

And they answered in chorus, una 
mous, emphatic and hearty: 

“Never again!” 

Love for Germany, in her present case, is 
a feverish hollow emotion. There was an 
Englishman in my district, a lace man, 
who had lived in Plauen eighteen years. 
He had married a German girl and his 
children had been brought up as native 
Germans. At the outbreak of the war this 
man was sent, along with other interned 
subjects of hostile states, to Ruhleben. 
Despite the breaking up of the little family, 
its members left behind remained intensely 
patriotic for Germany. The boy, a youth of 
sixteen, even tried to enlist in the German 
Army, but was refused on account of his 
age. The boy and his two younger sisters 
knew only Germany and their sympathies 
were all for the Fatherland. Then came the 
bitter wave of hatred for England and all 
things English. 


for a visit 


The little family had their good wi 
toward Germany thoroughly battered out 
of them. The mother, as an Englishwoma) 


was forced to report daily at the police sta 
tion. The lives of the children were mad 
miserable in their schools by their teact 


and fellow pupils. The high-spirited b 
was the victim of much petty persecutior 
for, instead of fixing his warm love for | 
adopted country, his patriotic fervor was at 
tributed to fearfulness, and he was nagged 
unmercifully by his associates At the 
girls’ school the teachers told the pur 
that England was Germany's worst enemy 
and that they must hate the English, at the 
same time pointing out these little gir 
The little girls regularly came home fro 
school crying and heartbroken. 

Finally the father wrote from Ruhleber 
to send the children to their grandmother it 
England. There was a treaty between Eng- 
land and Germany which provided that 
in case of war, all subjects of these coun- 
tries under seventeen and over forty-five 
might return to their respective homes. We 
issued a passport to the boy in pursuance 
of this treaty. The military authorities at 
Leipsic refused to give the required attes- 
tation, basing their refusal upon the ground 
that the boy would soon be seventeen. We 
referred the case to Ambassador Gerard, 
through whose energetic action the boy was 
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Put New Life In Your Motor 


DOSE of Johnson's Carbon Remover—the 

engine laxative—will increase the power of 

your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock— 

quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce 
© to 25%, 


your gasoline consumption | 2% 
r y r 

You Can Do It Yourself 
For 25c—five minutes’ time and with no labor, you, yourself, can 
easily remove all carbon deposits. Simply pour an ounce of 
Johnson's Carbon Remover into each cylinder. Allow it to r 
main from 30 to 45 minutes, then start your car and drive 10 or 
15 miles. You will save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any othe: 
method without lay ing up your Car and with much better results 
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Johnson's Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid It contains 
no acids and does not affect lubrication in any way or interlere 
with the oil in the crank case. Has no action on any metal. 
y . . 
e It kvery 1,000 Miles 
Use It kvery 1,000 Miles 
If you will use Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover at regular intervals 
giving arbon no chance to ac¢ umulate, you w ill automatically eluminate most 
valve trouble and your engine will always be clean and sweet—and you will 
secure the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel 
If your dealer is unable to supply you with Johnson's Carbon Remover 
use the attached coupon. For a limited time we will include, GRATIS, 
a half-pint sample of Johnson's Stop-Squeak Oil, our penetrating spring 
lubricant. It will gre atly improve the comfort and nding quality s of your 
car and reduce the liability of spring breakage. 
Write for our folder on “‘Keeping Your Car Young"’ It's free 
* 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON —_ 
Dept. SP10, Racine, Wis a, 
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Old Man Crabtree 


By Freeman Tilden 


is a character you will meet soon in a series 
of short stories in The Country Gentleman. 


Crabtree is a shrewd farmer-financier. 


His 


experiences with the city sharpers who come 
out to “do” him will interest and amuse you, 
and at the same time give you much valuable 
information about the methods of the men 
who want to separate you from your money. 





The great American serial story of 1917-18 will be the 
Cost of Living. The only periodical in America that 
will cover this story in full and from every angle is 
The Country Gentleman. For the grower, the seller 
and the ultimate consumer, the story will be told in 
practical, helpful articles, from seed planting to har- 
vest, from harvest to price fixing, from the farm to the 


kitchen 


In the new issue that is out to-day there are 


such big features as these: 


The Man of the Forest 


A new serial, by Zane Grey 


Is Cotton a Slacker Crop? 
A Job for the Retired Farmer 


The Future of the American Hen 
What’s Wrong with the Middleman? 


The American people are beginning to understand 


that the business, 


the prosperity, the very life of 


every man and woman are dependent upon the farm. 
No matter what other periodicals you may take at the 
office or at your home, The Country Gentleman is the 
one of first importance to you——as staple as wheat. 


Invest One Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two. 
You can do this and more by subscribing to, and profiting 
by what you read in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 


THE 


$1.00 the Year 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| hour. He called at the consulate. t 
| icism of America was bitter and his enthusi- 


| granted the necessary military permission 
to leave the country. 
At the German-Dutch border the boy 
| was subjected to rough and unkind treat- 
ment. Here his passage money was taken 
away from him, and it was only through 
the kind assistance of a fellow passenger 
that he was able to proceed. Some time 
| later he wrote to his mother that England 
| was a wonderful place and the people so 
kind-hearted that he would never again 
return to Germany. Modern Germany has 
known how to stir the admiration and to 
awaken fears, but it has not known how to 


| awaken or to hold affection. 


Myvacationin1915wasspent withfriends 
in England. On my return to my post, via 
Tilbury-Flushing, I found myself traveling 
with a large party of German women sent 
by the British authorities back to Ger- 
many. I was very much interested and 
spoke to a great many of them, suggesting 
that they must be pleased at their prospect 
of returning home. All, however, were 
downhearted. Some said they would rather 
have been interned in England than sent 
back to Germany! Some of them engaged 
passage to the United States from Holland. 


The Landlord’s Tale 


One interesting case in this group of un- 
willingly repatriated women was that of a 
young girl engaged to a British officer. She 
carried a packet of letters from her sweet- 
heart, which she showed to me. I advised 
her to destroy them before reaching the 
border, but she felt certain she would be 
allowed to retain possession of these treas- 
ured memories. However, knowing the un- 
feeling and indelicate methods of the land 
of roughshod bureaucracy and brutal drill- 
masters, I was dubious. 

At Goch, the border station, all refugees 
were herded in the station, as the train did 
not leave until next morning at eleven 
o’clock. After a short examination and a 
few nasty remarks as to whether I had been 
spending my part’of the ammunition money, 
I proceeded to a hotel. Mine host was gar- 
rulous and, after learning that I had just 
returned from England, told me a story 
typical of Germany. It was a story of one 
of those happenings that, in their sum, are 
causing the handwriting on the wall— 
Never again!—to loom as the full stop of 
the cynical willfulness of Hohenzollernism. 

It seems that the son of mine host had 
foolishly written to his father a postcard 
denouncing the Kaiser and telling that he 
himself would never again set foot in Ger- 
many. For the offense of the son the au- 
thorities determined that the father must 
suffer. He was accordingly seized, sub- 
jected to all manner of indignities, fined, 
and made te undergo a serious prison 
sentence. ‘And I was innocent,” he pro- 
tested. “There does not exist a better pa- 
triot than I!” 

Next morning I saw my young friend of 
the treasured letters upon the station plat- 
form, white and nervous. As I passed her 
she looked up and said: ‘‘ Well, they found 
the letters.”” I noticed that the military 
authorities had brutally dumped the con- 
tents of her trunk upon the dirty station 
floor and were shaking out the disordered 
assortment, article by article. She stood 
there a long time, splendidly defiant; and 
then, just before the train left, she came 
over and bade me good-by. “If I ever get 
over that border again,” she said bitterly, 
“T’ll know better than ever to return to 
Germany.” 

Modern Germany has awakened more 
love in perspective than it has “close up.” 
The fascination of this state’s accomplish- 
ment and power kindles something akin to 
love in the hearts of its absent children, fires 
their imaginations, and brings to them a 
hectic glow of patriotism and unreasoning 
devotion. When, however, they come under 
the sway of the brutal realities that make 
up the brilliant state, their love is seldom 


| proof against the unamenities of fetters 


and oppression. I shall tell a case in point: 

A certain German-American, filled to over- 
flowing with perfervid pro-Germanism, 
turned up in my district in 1915. He came 
back to visit his native village in war- 
time in order to be able to share in the 
exalted emotions of Germany's supreme 
His crit- 


asm for Germany’s cause overmatched that 
of many native Germans. This was at the 
beginning of his stay. 

f lost sight of him for some months and 


| put him out of mind, well knowing that his 


enthusiasms would cool and he would come 


October 20, 19/7 


in some day impatient and anxious to get 
back, at the earliest possible moment, to 
the freer atmosphere of our United States. 
In this I did not err. He came back to us 
thoroughly disenchanted one morning and 
begged that we heip him in his endeavor to 
get the necessary pass through the German 
lines—and home! There was little or no 
criticism of America left in him, while he 
poured forth the bitterness of his spirit 
upon Germany and all things German with- 
out measure. His sympathy had found 
scant requital and he had been hardly used. 

His German friends, to whom he had 
turned with full heart in the beginning, 
plainly told him that he was a hypocrite, 
battened on the blood money of ammunition 
business. In vain he*protested. Next, the 
heavy hand of war taxes fell upon him; 
he fumed under the inquisition visited upon 
him as callously as upon any other chattel 
of the domineering state. The coldness of 
the people toward him, the irksomeness of 
the war regulations, and chance insults 
all conspired to make him miserable. Talk- 
ing English one evening in a café, a young 
officer loudly demanded of the host: “* Who 
is that swine speaking English?”’ This was 
typical of a number of little incidents that 
marred his home-coming. 

Unable to bear with his beloved Father- 
land he decided to make a hasty return to 
“‘unfair’’ America. Here, however, his real 
trouble and annoyance began. He visited 
the military authorities to obtain the nec- 
essary attestations. He was treated with 
extreme discourtesy and arrogance, with- 
out being able to get any satisfaction from 
them; so at last, crestfallen, he reap- 
peared at the consulate and asked our help. 
When we had arranged his passport difficul- 
ties he solemnly assured us that he would 
never again set foot in Germany. 

There is a brief sequel to this incident. 
I have called upon this gentleman since my 
return and was startled to find him as rad- 
ically pro-German as ever, all the misad- 
ventures and inconveniences of his German 
trip forgotten. He told me, with consider- 
abie asperity, that, once the war was ended, 
he intended selling out his interests in 
America and returning to Germany to live 
I much question that his second experience 
wiil bring him any more solid satisfaction 
than his first. 


A Disillusioned Patriot 


The case of Sehwartz was that of another 
disillusioned patriot. Schwartz was an 
eager soldier when called from his looms 
to aid the Fatherland. I saw him march 
away—his wife and little son trudging 
along upon the sidewalk beside him to the 
station—with head high and eyes front in 
serene confidence of the righteousness of 
his country’s cause. He was taken pris- 
oner by the English in Belgium. Confined 
on the Isle of Man he suffered a complete 
breakdown, and on account of the critical 
condition of his health he was paroled and 
exchanged. Less than two weeks after his 
return to Germany I met him upon the 
street, broken in faith as he was broken in 
health, because, despite his parole, he was 
under orders to join his regiment upon the 
Western Front. I learned later that his 
protests at least worked a change of his 
field of duty from the Western to the East- 
ern Front. 

However, there are to-day a great many 
disillusioned soldiers in the Fatherland. 
Time and again I have heard individual 
soldiers morosely complain of being treated 
like dogs by their officers. The unnecessa- 
rily rough treatment of many an unfortu- 
nate private—gemeiner, translated in the 
German-English dictionary as mean, low, 
common and private—is being bitterly 
resented to-day in many thousands of 
awakening political consciousnesses. The 
German masses are losing their overawed 
fascination for their. cynical rulers, who, 
thwarted and defiec by an unabashed en 
emy, are behaving like ordinary mortals 
when sharply brought to bay. 

Germany pays scant recognition to its 
faithful and self-sacrificing children. In 
the scientific state unhesitant self-sacrifice 
for the advantage of the state is taken as a 
matter of course. It is duty undeserving 
of special mention or reward. One is ex- 
pected to do nothing less than to give his 
or her all, when it is required, for the good 
of the Fatherland, and no merit attaches 
to the performance of the finest deeds of 
self-abnegation other than that of duty ful- 
filled. This selfsame point of view was ex- 
tended by the Germans to include those 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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Oliver’s wartime contribution to the business world is a standard typewrit 
at half the former price his meets with the universal demand for intelligent 
economy and practical efthciency. 

\ al 
oy we oS The identical Oliver Typewriter, latest model, that was formerly priced 
\\ at $100, is now sold at $49, at the rate of $3.00 per month. 

This remarkable reduction was made possible by a revolution i ules 
methods. Formerly, we employed 15,000 salesmen and agents. We had « 
pensive offices in 50 cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted to $51 
for selling each machine. Now we sell direct. We save the $51 and give it to 


you, You are your own salesman and The Oliver speaks for itsell 


This new plan has been so successful that now we are building add 
to our immense factory. Over 600,000 have been sold. 
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Ghe Most Beautiful Car in America 


~~ 


“An Artistic Achevement’And 
“Zl Mechanical Masterpiece 


For eight years now, the general public and the 
automobile industry have learned to expect great 
things of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 


Each one of our announcements has proved to be 
unusually significant. 


Each one of these announcements has created history 
in a very definite way, and the motor car buyer 
has invariably been the gainer. 


This year, we confidently predict, will prove no 
exception to the rule. 


We have produced a car that must inevitably revo- 
lutionize the trend of thought and practice in the 
six cylinder field. 


Coming directly to the point, we have produced 
what we sincerely believe to be a perfect motor 
car. 


In power, flexibility, quietness and economy of 
operation, the new Paige Essex Model “Six-55” 
is, we believe, the most remarkable car on the 
American market. 


The last irregularity of the power impulses has 
been done away with. 


The car travels evenly, smoothly and sweetly at 
every speed. As a consequence, vibration has 
been reduced to the absolute minimum. 

One no longer rides in a Paige—he floats. 

The slightest depression of the accelerator pedal 
brings an immediate and truly amazing result. 
It can only be compared to the unleashing of 
mighty, hidden forces. 


With no sense of laboring effort—no “bucking” or 
side sway—the Essex sweeps ahead into its full 
stride with the speedometer needle frantically 
attempting to keep pace. 


Despite its tremendous power, however, this new 
motor is anything but a glutton for fuel. 


An improved system of carburetion utilizes every 
last atom of gasoline energy, and repeated factory 
tests have shown economy records that surpass 
anything accomplished by earlier Paige cars. 


To sum it all up, scientific distribution of weight, 
scientific alignment of working parts, scientific 
designing of all chassis units—these are the 
great factors that have united to make the Paige 
a superb mechanical product. 

These, indeed, are the factors that distinguish between 
the old standards of engineering and the new. 

And now, there remains but one thing more to be 
said: The Essex Model, as a whole, is strictly in 
keeping with its wonderful power plant. 


We started out with the deliberate intention of 
producing a perfect motor car—and we have ac- 
complished just that result. 

From tire carrier to headlights, the Essex is flawless. 
There are no crudities, no hidden weaknesses, 
no “compromises.” 


So far as beauty and elegance are concerned you, 
of course, know what to expect. “The Most 
Beautiful Car in America” speaks for itself. 

It is an exquisite creation—an artistic achievement 
as well as a mechanical masterpiece. 


Essex ‘‘Six-55"" seven-passenger $1775; Coupé ‘‘Six-55"" 4-passenger $2850; Town Car ‘‘Six-55"" seven-passenger $3230; 


Limousine “Six-55"° seven-passenger $3230; Sedan ‘‘Six-55 


seven-passenger $2850; Brooklands four-passenger $1795; 


Linwood ‘‘Six-39"" five-passenger $1330; Glendale ‘‘Six-39"° Chummy Roadster $1330; Dartmoor ‘‘Six-39" 2 or 3-passenger 
$1330, Sedan ‘‘Six-39" five-passenger $1925. All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Conctuded from Page 118) 
American citizens of German racial strain 
who strove so valiantly to alleviate Ger- 
many’s sufferings by means of Red Cross 
funds and funds for war orphans and war 
widows. Thus no mention was ever made 
in the daily press of the help that came 
from America. 

On the other hand, I have listened to 
bitter complaints that more American 
citizens of German parentage had not has- 
tened to the active defense of the Father- 
land upon the battlefields! I have met 
many Germans here who believe that they 
will receive a royal welcome in Germany 
after the war in recognition of the generous 
contributions they have made toward 
binding up Germany’s wounds. They are 
destined to be very sadly disappointed, un 
less a great change shall have come over 
the spirit of Germany. The Germans with 
whom I came in contact expressed a most 
vehement disregard for Americans of Ger- 
man descent. 


Bitterness Toward Americans 


Repudiation of their government's acts 
and methods has become quite a common 
distemper among the broader Germans 
and also among the German masses. I have 
heard Germans hold forth indignantly 
about the shooting of Nurse Cavell, the 
massacre of the women and children on 
board the Lusitania, the unnecessarily 
harsh treatment of prisoners of war, and 
the heartless military ‘‘justice’’ inflicted 
upon the fear-crazed peasants in Belgium. 

To say that there are many Germans 
saddened and ashamed of deeds committed 
by their leaders in the name of their Father- 
land is to put a case of fact mildly. In this 
regard I wish to mention the paradox of 
the influence of the modern German state. 
I have met, since my return to America, a 
great many American citizens of German 
extraction who feel very bitterly toward 
the country that has given to them with an 
unstinted generosity, and who have ex- 
pressed to me emphatic intentions of sever- 
ing all connections with this land and of 
removing to Germany after the war 

I myself, of German extraction, feel well 
qualified to notice this peculiar state of 
mind, and to answer it by completing the 
paradox. It is this: I have met during the 
last two years a great many Germans, in 
Germany, whose dearest hope is to escape 
from the clutches of the scientific state 
to the purer, freer air of our United States 
at the first opportunity after the ending of 
the great war! Germans of many condi- 
tions of life have warmly assured me that 
they are looking forward to peace to bring 
them the opportunity of beginning life 
anew under the blessings of our institutions 
and the warmer humanity of our ideals. 

A German-American from New Jersey 
was another apostate from Kaiserism. Had 
he remained within the protecting shelter 
of the United States, instead of paying his 
native town a visit in 1914, he would to-day 
undoubtedly be a convinced, argumenta- 
tive, hot-headed German sympathizer. ' As, 
however, he was caught in the war dragnet 
of German militarism, and has tasted of its 
ways and of its glory at first-hand, his senti- 
mental development has been along quite 
contrary lines. Seldom have I listened to 
words of such bitter hatred. 

This young man had taken out his first 
papers in this country, but, like many 
other guests among us, had hesitated long 
over the completion of his citizenship. He 
was therefore forbidden to leave Germany 
at the outbreak of the war and was soon 
caught up in the draft. Adaptable, he had 
fully absorbed the independence of the 
American viewpoint and the casval free- 
dom of the American manner, accomplish- 
ments which ill befitted a nameless cog in 
the arbitrary and essentially aristocratic 
German war machine. It is not strange, 
then, that he soon came into the bad 
graces of his officers, who did everything in 
their power to break his will and to punish 
his self-respect. Though his life was con- 
sistently and persistently made miserable, 
his spirit remained unbroken and unsub- 
dued. However, he nursed in silence a 
consuming hatred for the country. 

Twice home on sick leave, he came to 
the consulate frequently and poured out 
his complaints to me, 





the only man in 
Germany, as he put it, whom he could 
trust. Certainly he could not have trusted 
the subject matter of his thoughts to many 
Germans! He told me of the brutal butch- 
ery of Canadian prisoners at Ypres during 
the height of the hate wave. He told howa 
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column of these prisoners were bulld 
and browbeaten to the point of rev 
their guards on the march int 
and how, when their resentment reached 
the point of some active resistance, they 
were shot down mercilessly by their cap 
tors. The guards accounted for the deliv 
ery of a mere handful of prisoners alive by 
the story of the prisoners’ revolt. He said 
that this sort of thing was by no means a 
matter of rare occurrence. 

“The Bavarians killed prisoners with 
their intrenching tools, which they sharp- 
ened to knife edges,” he told me. “It 
often goes hard with the verdammte Eng 
linders when they fall into Prussian or 
Bavarian hands. We Saxons, on the other 
hand, don’t take our hate so seriously; 
fact our men rather like the French, whilk 
they admire the English. Many of our 
men would desert to the enemy were they 
not afraid of the consequences at home 
coming. I myself would have crawled over 
long ago if I had thought I could get them 
to send me back to dear old Broadway. 
Once I do get out— Never Again!” 

Another young German in my district, 
with American experience, sought me out 
upon each return from the Front. He was 
a wistful, intellectual boy and never did 
become accustomed to the horrors and 
brutalities of war, though he passed through 
the frightful slaughter at La Bassée and 
the searing miseries of Dead Man’s Hill 
He sketched for me many tragic details of 
battle and shuddered over the telling. He 
shrank from the German philosophy of 
war and the saying of a famous German 
pastor that “To bayonet the enemy and 
to smash his skull is God's service."” And 
“Christ approves the killing of English- 
men” shocked and revolted him 
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When Germany is Set Free 


“We talk of our kultur and culture over 
here!” he said to me angrily. “To my way 
of thinking, your country has a corner, so 
to speak, on all the best elements of culture 
When the war is over I am going to Amer- 
ica and try to forget all I have done and 
seen in this nightmare here. I’ve had my 
fill of Germany. We are all throwbacks 
here. It remains for America to carry civili- 
zation onward and upward. God grant that 
our frenzied lordlings do not draw her, too, 
into the struggle!” 

As the spirit of Never Again! grew 
among the suffering German people, the 
vision of our country as a star of hope rose 
brighter and brighter before the vision of 
many a tortured soul in the Fatherland 
Government propaganda left no effort un- 
tried to dim the luster of this star; and I 
am sorry to say the government was ably 
assisted by occasional American visitors 

Among these visitors a certain doctor of 
philosophy, a German-American journalist 
of Milwaukee and New York, made quite 
a lecture tour through Germany to prose- 
cute his country before the bar of this 
people. He spoke in Plauen before the 
Merchants’ Association, and in the course 
of his speech he arraigned the American 
Government in the most bitter and con- 
temptuous terms. And in his buttonhole 
this American wore the Stars and Stripes! 

The attitude of the German people to- 
day is that of a despairing search for some 
means of escape. They are quite fed up 
Their morale has become a very uncertain 
thing, continually threatening to dissolve 
before every breeze of fresh misfortune 
When Rumania entered the war there were 
many signs of panic. The people placed 
the blame upon the Kaiser, the General 
Staff, the Diplomatic Service, and gen- 
erally upon every visible figurehead 

What will be their attitude if the Al 
force their way to the line of the Rhine? 
I can readily guest; for when Napoleon 
broke their military power the German 
people hailed him from bended knees as 
their deliverer. Fighting the battles of 
caste and privilege, and held to their tasks 
not through free and conscious devotion 
but through iron discipline, they lack the 
stamina in defeat and for bearing with an 
indefinite prospect of suffering 

Kaiser Wilhelm knows this too. He 
knows that this people, whose destiny he 
controls, if given half a chance will hail 
the Allied soldiers—as they hailed the sol- 
diers of Napoleon—as the deliverers of the 
plain German people from the fetters of 
Germany. And he knows that, once over- 
thrown, any suggestion of the restoration 
of his house and fortunes would, in mighty 
chorus, be greeted by the German people 
with NEVER AGAIN! 
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RUSSIA’S SUBSTITUTE FOR 
VODKA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


indebted to a spellbinder whose training 
in soap-box oratory was manifest in every 
word and gesture. 

This was at Ekaterinburg, an important 
station in the Ural Mountains. Things 
seemed to come nearer to a crisis here than 
anywhere else. For twenty-four hours our 
express train had been trailing behind a 
soldiers’ local. Both the station master and 
the passengers were urgent that our train 
should go ahead, as it would soon pass far 
beyond the reach of the military train and 
would not for a minute hinder it. The case 
had to be argued out right there on the plat- 
form, committeemen with red bands on 
their arms acting asasort of tribunal. Their 
motto plainly was Soldiers first!—which 
would have been a good motto had there 
been any question of the express’ retarding 
a military train. 

Our offending was that our train carried 
only first-class and second-class passengers, 


| and was manifestly a luxury of the privi- 


leged classes. So the theme was debated by 
several groups, listeners interjecting their 
opinions in the free-and-easy fashion of 
street meetings, so that the auditor of one 


| minute became the orator of the next. Of 


course the favorite argument was: “The 
Front is calling.’”” And that word Front is 


| used in its English form. That and the 


word Americanshi—in allusion to the three 
American passengers—were the only two 
words I could recognize. 

At length a hairy fellow passenger, who, 


| despite Shakspere’s advice, knew how to 


saw the air—and split it too—took the 
After the fickle fashion 
of street-corner audiences, other crowds 
melted away and thronged to hear him. 
His argument, as interpreted to me, was 
that any man who attempted to hinder this 
international train, with its representatives 
of allied nations aboard, and with its high 
affairs of state being carried to the capital, 
was nothing less than a German spy! As 
for himself, he had for eight years been a 
prisoner for the cause of liberty! Let any 
man who had been as much as eight min- 
utes in durance for the same sacred reason 
rise up to answer him; but let others hold 
their peace. Even the arguments of the 
man from the trenches, wearing a steel 
helmet, could not avail against this; and 
soon the three bells were sounded that are 
the signal to proceed. Besides — and this 
was the most important consideration of 
all—the crowd had enjoyed a deep and 
satisfactory draught of their new intoxicant, 
oratory; and everybody seemed satisfied, 
so far as that station was concerned. 


The Mouse Family 


The background of these multitudinous 
meetings is of more interest to the foreigner. 
Always the officers on the train remain 
ine onspicuously i in the rear. This is not the 
officers’ day in Russia; a private may 
shake his fist under a general’s nose with 
impunity. We had one general aboard, 
with all the whiskers and decorations that 
go with his rank. He had daily taken my 
eye as he scurried forth with his tin tea- 
kettle to get hot water, or came back 
triumphant from the food stalls with 
several cucumbers—that titbit of the 
East—in his hand. But after I heard that 
he openly wept when at one station we got 
the news of the big Russian retreat, and 
that he even refused to eat, I forgave him 
the tin kettle and the cucumbers and the 
loaves of bread and the sausages. His 
orderly was off somewhere, I suppose 
making a speech. This general, and the 
other officers who for a lifetime had been 
accustomed to making the common soldiers 
toe the mark, have suddenly become incon- 
spicuous members of the mouse family. 
Only once did any officer participate in the 
speech making. Of that, more later. 

Not so with the young Red Cross nurse 
aboard the train. Ever and anon she would 
contribute a few vigorous words—evidently 
tinged with contempt—to the pending 
meeting. Little did she fear these men, 
or any other men, for that matter. She had 
buried two husbands, and had another at 
and, in general, had seen life. 
Her silver cigarette case, a huge thing, bore 
eloquent testimony to that fact; for it was 
covered with tokens of experiences and 
achievements, after the Russian fashion, 


that is a sort of survival of the Indian's 
scalp belt. On her uniform she wore three 
decorations—one for having served three 
years in the war, one for gallantry under 
fire, and one from the Little Mother of the 
Revolution. But these were less interest- 
ing than her cigarette case. It contained 
a piece of shell that had been extracted 
from her arm; for during her service on 
three fronts she had been wounded. There 
were other mementos—a small gold can- 
non; a gold nugget; a skeleton; various 
autographs in gold; a book of remem- 
brance, with silver pages that turned and 
were engraved; an abacus, with beads that 
moved; various decks of cards; and sev- 
eral bottles of champagne—for this nurse 
was no nun. 

Other women there were, but all kept 
silence. Most of them did not even listen 
to the speeches. They have real work to 
do. The luggage is carried by women; the 
cars washed and watered, women climbing 
to the top of them for this purpose; and the 
engine’s supply of fuel and water is fur- 
nished by husky women. Others sell sup- 
plies to the passengers; or, when they are 
passengers themselves, they sit stolidly 
upon the ground and wait for that to hap- 
pen which is going to happen. 


A Picture of Patience 


My picture of patience, caught while 
a meeting was in progress farther up the 
platform, is a Russian peasant girl sitting 
on a pile of railroad ties at a station, two 
bundles by her side. One is white, and the 
other is orange-colored, with the blood of 
its meat contents staining it. Her greasy, 
black wadded coat is tied round the middle 
with a string, and she wears the heavy 
shoes of a man; while the inevitable ker- 
chief is tied round her head. Think of the 
millinery bills that the entire Orient, as well 
as peasant Europe, saves! Her face is 
strong, serene and peaceful, with clear eyes, 
and her skin is browned by a life in the 
fields. Her tremendous jaw keeps the 
woman from being beautiful; but she is 
the very incarnation of the spirit of patient 
waiting, and so of Russian womanhood. 
Thousands upon thousands of waiting 
women are seen sitting on their bundles or 
on the ground at the stations across Siberia. 

Not all remain patient. From Siberia, 
and other parts of the country, including 
Petrograd, thousands cf women have gone 
to the Front by companies, as soldiers, to 
show the men how to fight. A strange re- 
versal, this, of the old order, that while the 
men stay home and talk, the women shoul- 
der weapons and seek out the enemy! 
These women, together with the officers 
and the battalions of death, are the mili- 
tary hope of Russia. In the extraordinary 
Russian developments the women are not 
the agitators, but the doers. Whether they 
bear arms, or dig on the railroad with cum- 
brous wooden shovels, or bear away loads 
of earth on handbarrows, or reap grain with 
sickles, or drive droshkies, or act as con- 
ductors on street cars, or as ticket takers, 
the women are doers, and not talkers. 

Not so the men. They must mix this 
new wine of revolutionary speech with their 
occupation, whatever it may be. One 
morning our train was held up half an hour 
because the engineer, as a good revolution- 
ist, refused to pull a train that carried so 
many rich men as this one; and by rich 
men he apparently meant everybody who 
rode first class or second class. It took con- 
siderable oratory to dissuade him from his 
position. Is it any wonder that the railroad 
managers held a meeting and decided that 
either the soldiers must let the trains alone 
or else the practical railroad men will refuse 
to have anything to do with the lines! 

The acute industrial difficulties of Rus- 
sia are almost entirely the after-effects of 
speech debauchery. The tumultuous new 
ideas of liberty and democracy and equal- 
ity and human rights have so gone to the 
heads of the hearers that steps wabble 
and unaccustomed brains reel in strange 
confusion. Inquire of the next Russian- 
speaking American you may meet in this 
large land and he will recite many tales like 
the following, told me in Harbin: 

The six employees of a hardware store 
asked for a great increase of wages, because 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Comfort and Economy 


Fer pe ode should be the most popular and stylish piece 
of furniture in any home. Why not Practice Real Economy 
and furnish your home in perfect style by getting a Krochler 
Bed Davenport — which can instantly be changed into a full size 
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and live in a smaller home or apartment and Save Rent? 
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Luxurious Upholstery — Rich Covers Handsome Period Designs — Elegantly 
finished. Made by skilled craftsmen. Every part of construc 
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In imitation leather we recommend 
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witha real, thick 35-pound removable cotton felt mattress — not a 
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long as your left arm 


for, it’s pianos-to-peanuts you’re the hap- 
piest smoking man in seven states swift 
as you puff some Prince Albert tobacco 
against your taste! For, P. A. rocks- 
wide-open such a new line of smokejoy 
through its quality and through our exclu- 
sive patented process, which cuts out bite 
and parch, you'll realize you never knew 
before what smoke-satisfaction means! 


Take off the brakes and leter go! For, 
Prince Albert's flavor and fragrance and 
coolness strike you keenest when you’re 
pacing fastest! Always, the next fire-up 
has something on the last, and you just 
find smokesunshine ought to be your 
particular-pet-name! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


lavishes tip-top-times right and left, and, 
lets a lot of men into swell sport who 
never got over the fence before! And, it 
makes old timers play new smoketunes 
via jimmy pipes or any way they fancy- 
to-fire-up! 
So, what’s your speed and say-so? 
Going to sit-tight-like-a-drum, or, beat 
up new joys? For, you can add right 
much to what we tell you or what 
smokers all over the world hand out, and 
you'll find it mighty true that P. A. certainly hasn’t yet had half enough 
glad words said about it to express its quality and goodness! 
Don’t rock your smokeboat any longer! Sit down, and steer a course for Prince Albert 


and get a lot of smokefun that is smokefun three hundred and sixty-five days out of 
R | N Ut Alt | Rf RI every year you're on the firing line! 
Bey Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome 


pound and half-p d tin humidors and in the clever, practical pound crystal-glass 
Aumidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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the Revolution has given workers new 
rights. Not ten per cent increase, or twenty 
per cent, or fifty per cent, satisfies the 


dazzled Russian who has drunk of the ex- 
hilarating waters of radical rhetoric; in 
many establishments and lines of business 
in Russia wages have increased threefold 
within six months—and incidentally the 
value of the ruble has been cut in half. So 
these hardware workers proffered absurdly 
impossible requests; and they were 
promptly told by their employer that the 
world was before them and they could get 
rich quick elsewhere, while he would hire 
new men. 

Not so fast! The men made speeches 
before the committee that is Harbin’s gov- 
ernment, and the latter body told the em- 
ployer that he must comply with the men’s 
demands; or, failing that—you see, they 
wanted to be entirely reasonable he should 
give six months’ advance wages to any man 
he dismissed, at the rate fixed by the work- 
men. If he refused to do so his stock 
would be taken over and sold for what it 
would bring and these demands met out of 
the first proceeds. Mr. Merchant appealed 
to the district attorney, who ruled that 
business has some rights; whereupon more 
oratory was emitted by the workers and 
their friends, with the result that Harbin 
now has a new district attorney. And the 
forced sale of the merchant's stock was 
under way when I was in the city! 

The one principal occasion of the series 
of mass meetings by which express trains 
nowadays proceed across Siberia is the right 
of the soldiers to board the train. Every 
berth is taken in advance, but the soldiers 
would not hesitate to crowd out the pas- 
sengers; so we enter stations with most of 
the car doors locked and the others guarded 
by conductors. The one international car 


on the train has least trouble, because An- 
thony, the conductor, has a terse little 
speech on international rights, which he 
delivers so frequently that it must come 
easy to him. However, he merely shunts 
his troubles off to the Russian cars. Sol- 


diers ride free in all conveyances in Russia, 
and, of course, they prefer the express 
train, with what must seem to them its 
comforts, to the freight cars, in which they 
travel two or three layers deep, plain boards 
being stretched across the ends for berths 
The primitiveness of these peasant sol- 
diers is beyond belief. Their lives have 
been like their uniforms, an indefinite gray 
that blends perfectly with the soil. Un- 
lettered and ignorant, they want to leave 
the train after a few days of riding, sure 
that they must have come to the Front. 
They can be cheerful under hardships that 
would break an American. One man with 
an accordion can make a crowded freight- 
car load of soldiers happy and songful. 
They laugh and play like children. Yet 
they are grown men; and the Siberians es- 
pecially have that kindly maturity of ex- 
pression which betokens skill in the craft 
of the woods and fields. I have seen multi- 
tudes of peasants in soldier uniform who, 
if barbered and tailored, would perfectly 
look the part of benevolent men whose 
hobby it is to sit on charitable boards. 


Overgrown Children 


At present, though, they do not bother 
with barbers, and dirt does not seem to an- 
noy them; nor do they show the open signs 
of interest in the vermin which infest their 

cars and clothes that the Oriental displays. 

Some few of them got on our train to ride 
on the platform, occasionally with a big 
loaf of black bread for a pillow, but oftener 
with no provision whatever for the long 
journey. For a couple of days we carried 
on one side of one platform in a total space 
of less than four feet square, two soldier 
boys. There they sat, or lay curled up te- 
gether, mouse-fashion, for days, bitten by 
the cold winds at night, pinched by hunger 
during the day, and cramped and uncom- 
fortable all the time. 

Nobody can begin to understand the 
Russian soldier who does not first recognize 
that he is an elemental, a child in mind and 
experience, who has suddenly taken to a 
new and dangerous intoxicant. His igno- 
rance of history and geography and of poli- 
tics and economics is abysmal. He knows 
far less about these things than an Amer- 
ican schoolboy of fourteen. That Lenninism 
is not democracy is beyond him. Pub- 
lic speakers have made him believe that 
Utopia may be enacted by mass meeting. 
When an orator at the Front or a pam- 
phlet of German origin promises that the 





land of Russia shall be divided among the 
people, he straightway lays down his rifle 
and makes his way home, so that he may 
select a choice holding. If told that Ger- 
many must first be defeated he naively re- 
marks that the Germans will never come 
away back where he lives. 

Besides, the Internationalists have taught 
him, by many speeches, to love the German 
as a man and a brother; so, in Russian 
fashion, he kisses the German soldier who, 
perhaps, has slain his own brother or friend 
In matters of worldly wisdom his head is 
as soft as his heart. With the old tangible 
loyalties to Czar and Church supersede vw by 
the new revolutionary ideals, the poor sol 
dier becomes a rudderless ship on a chart 
less sea. Manifestly he awaits some strong 
leadership, which for the present will do 
his thinking for him. Once he gets that, |! 
will show himself to be a splendid soldier 
and an indomitable patriot. Nobody can 
see a few thousand Russian soldiers with- 
out loving them as overgrown children, 
and having faith in their future when they 
come to maturity. 


Agitators from America 


Talking fetishes have been Russia's un- 
doing. Most of them are imported, and 
not a few, I regret to confess, were made in 
America. It startles and angers an Amer- 
ican citizen to learn that among the domi- 
nant factors in the spread of anarchy in 
Russia to-day are returned American “ex 
iles,” thousands of whom came back under 
the first generous offer of the new govern 
ment. Many of these were in no sense 
political exiles, but agitators of the 1. W. W 
and Emma Goldman type, who welcomed 
this opportunity for an enlarged career of 
trouble making. It is believed in informed 
American circles in Russia that a large pro- 
portion of these fellows were sent mali- 
ciously, 
disturbance, by certain Russian consuls in 
the United States who favor the old régime 
and want to disrupt the new. The names 
and locations of these consuls are freely 
mentioned. 

Another allegation is that, like Lennin, 
these exiles are really paid German propa- 
gandists; if they are not paid they certainly 
deserve to be, for their doctrine of Inter 
nationalism, preached at the Front, has 
been worth an army corps to the Kaiser 
Incredible as it may appear to an Amer- 
ican, these pe ram bulating t: alking machines 
are everywhere sowing an anti-American 
spirit. Professing to speak with authority, 
they are endeavoring to inculcate an ani- 
mosity to the United States as the land of 
Big Business, where democracy and social- 
ism have no rights. As these pestiferous 
propagandists are not citizens it is im- 
possible for the American Embassy or con- 
sulates to deal with them. The Russian 
Government is so alarmed over the influ- 
ence they are wielding that it is commonly 
believed the exclusion of further recruits to 
their ranks is the real reason for the present 
enactment closing all the frontiers of Rus 
sia. What the Americans in Russia woul 
do to these exile allies of the Kaiser, if they 
had the chance, would savor more of czar 
ism than of socialism. 

Indeed, if a story told me on the Siberia 
express is to be credited, some Gistese 
Americans did find an extrajudicial method 
of throwing sand into the bearings of this 
particular machinery of propaganda. At 
Seattle the exiles were forbidden to take 
abroad with them several boxes of ex 
tremely radical literature. They appealed 
to the court, which ruled that the matter 
was one for the Russian Government, as 
the pamphlets were in Russian and the 
owners were Russian citizens. Japan, how 
ever, took the matter up when the ship 
reached that land; but when the boxes in 
question were opened they were found to 
contain nothing but sand! 

So many protagonists of various forms 
of revolutionary ideas have been abroad 
among the peasants of Russia that the red 
flag, which flies everywhere, has come to 
stand for almost anything that one may 
want it tomean. One of our most interest 
ing talkfests in the journey across Siberia 
arose out of a trifling incident: A slightly 
intoxicated peasant, the first I had seen in 
Russia, was reproved by the cook of our 
dining car, who was leaning out of the win 
dow, for conduct reflecting upon new Rus- 
sia in the presence of the foreigners who 
were passengers on the train. Instead of 
slinking off in silence and confusion, as he 
would have done half a year ago, this fel- 
low, whose vintage of tanglefoot may have 
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been the new wine of democracy, retorted 
at length and with characteristic Russian 
vehemence, that, since czarism has been 
overthrown, no man has a right so to speak 
to another. 

Then followed an exiting session, the 
chef speaking from the car window and his 


| opponent answering from the center of the 


crowd below. Both talked at once, which 


| is so common a thing here that nobody re- 


marks it, and both developed noisy parti- 
sans. The chef's point was that oy 

fully i is an enemy of the 
republic and a friend of the Czar. So the 
great debate proceeded, the train being 


| held up the while. After a fashion it really 


was a discussion of the principles of democ- 


| racy, which may have accounted for the 


crowd’s great interest. When driven from 


| | the scene in rout the noisy peasant made an 
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| New Russia is finding herself. The ferment 


| ish.” 


| a vague outreaching for the new life. 


| sia’s et pe for a long time to come; 
| there wil 
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| obscene gesture and retired to the company 


of his neighbors while the train pulled out. 
The interest of the crowd revealed how vi- 
tal is the issue, for at ten thousand daily 
meetings, more or less like this one, Russia 
is agitating the questions inherent in de- 
mocracy; and the process is educational. 

Talk about the Russian type! Why, 
Russia is a type foundry! I doubt that 
there is a man alive who can accurately 
place all the varieties of people who formed 
the mass or the fringe of our innumerable 
Siberian meetings. Big blond fellows pre- 


| dominate, of course, though there is abun- 
| dant evidence that in the not distant past 
| both Slav and Mongol have been found 
| within the lines of consanguinity. 


The Melting Pot 


Leaning against the rail over there is a 
man of the finer Japanese type, though not 
Japanese, while his wife is a blue-eyed 
Slav. Yonder fellow, with the flaming red 
Galway whiskers, never heard of Old Erin, 
yet he is the typical stage Irishman of 
America. The'others behind him, in the tiny 
skulleaps and long cassocks of assorted 
colors, from pink to black, are clearly from 
Russian Turkestan, as I once met their 
brothers on the way to Mecca. If their 
neighbor with the dark skin and lustrous 
black eyes and nondescript dress were met 
in India I should call him a Brahman ora 
Parsee; here I give him up. 

Nor can I tell anything of the tribe or lin- 
eage of the assorted Mongols and Tartars 
who range all the way from the aristocratic 
Manchu to the roving-eyed tribesman in 
a wadded sheepskin coat, who hails from the 
hinterland— possibly as far back as Tibet. I 


| know the woman passing by as a Kurd, 
| just as I recognize occasional Armenians 
| and Jews. 


All these types, and hundreds more, are 
Russians! America has no monopoly of 
the melting pot. At the station where I 


| write these notes we are delayed by an ac- 
| cident. 
| an underling fiercely laying down some law 
| to the station master 


Through the station window I see 


until they catch me 
looking and he desists; for the word is be- 
coming general that Russia must be careful 
of the impression made upon foreigners if 
she is to expect loans and other assistance. 


| That in old disdainful Russia, which cared 
| nothing for the opinions of mankind! The 


inevitable meeting has here given way to a 
newspaper, which one man is reading aloud, 
stopping for explanations and comments by 
the crowd. The picture is one for an ar- 
tist—that eager throng of dull-faced peas- 
ants of many types, crowding close upon 
one another to hear the news of the shame- 


| ful Russian retreat and of the rioting in 


Petrograd. 
Even so is a national consciousness being 
This is the melting pot. Thus 


of democracy is working. Self-government 
never before had such a task—that of per- 


meating a huge and illiterate nation with 
| the ideals of republican government. 


The work that centuries might have done 
Must crowd the hour of the setting sun. 


Russia is groping toward the light; for 
““Where there is no vision the people per- 
Puerile and absurd as the many 
meetings may seem to the Westerner, they 
really are pathetically sublime; for <: are 
There 
will be stumbling and staggering in — 
put 
Unsafe and vicious 
true 
leaders have been few and relatively un- 
vocal. 

Now I have reached Petrograd; and the 
first thing which strikes my eye is that in 


be progress. 
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my small bedroom at the hotel there are 
seats for eleven persons! Every other room 
is likewise equipped, as if for a meeting. 
But there are no meetings now in Petro- 
grad; for the guns have been speaking in 
the streets, and they have silenced all elo- 
quence except their own. The largest 
crowds in the city are the bread lines and 
the groups about the bulletin boards. Per- 
haps much speaking has led to this somber 
listening and looking and waiting. 


ROB WAGNER= 
HIMSELF 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


a director, a camera man, a dollar atmos- 
phere or—Oh, unhappy me!—even a movie 
actor. I have been addressed by all these 
heavenly titles, but the shameful truth is 
that I have nothing whatsoever to do with 
moving pictures except to celebrate the 
antics of the film folk. 

I am a painter by trade, and to prove it 
I herewith exhibit a faithful picture of me, 
by me. The elect will instantly recognize 
that it is a “‘ hand painting.” 
movie actor I should have put the belt up 
under my shoulder blades, and I feel sure 
that the Authors’ League will agree that 
no scenario burglar could look so open- 
faced and honest. 

No doubt many will get a slant on my 
real character when I confess that I hate 
onions and eat sugar on my cantaloupe. 
Also I possess a distinguished passion for 
expensive chocolates. I have what She 
calls ‘“‘an English-breakfast face,”’ for I am 
very irritable and nervous before feeding 
time. 

The gods designed me by taste, tempera- 
ment and physique for a plumber, but 
Destiny took me gently by the hand and 
led me up perfumed paths of paint and pas- 
tels. And I might still have been living 
my modest and turpen-tiny life had it not 
been that a wife and a wicked editor shooed 
me from my protecting studio out into the 
merry, but terrific, world of things and 
kings. So here I am on the side-lines pok- 
ing fun at the passing show. 

The moral of this tale is: 


is discriminating in his choice of Wives and 
Editors. 
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HIMSELF 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


not until the Germans demonstrated the effi- 
cacy of this weapon that nautical experts 
became convinced of its value. However, 
before this vindication came, Mr. Holland 
had died; I, therefore, am the sole pioneer 
submarine inventor alive to-day who can 
say “I told you so!” 

Nevertheless, as yet the submarine has 
not fully accomplished all that I expect of 
it. I believe it will be, in the future, one 
of the greatest factors in the maintenance of 
a permanent peace between maritime na- 
tions. The submarine eventually is going 
to drive the battleship from the seas; of 
that there is no doubt. When this hap- 
pens the submarine will be the only naval 
weapon; but assubmarines cannot wage war 
on other submarines, for the reason that 
they cannot see or locate each other, wars 
will become nothing more than a deadlock. 
Countries whose access to each other is 
entirely by way of the sea will not lose mil- 
lions of their young men. This is the future 
destiny of the submarine, as Fulton, Tuck 
and other inventors have clearly seen for 
more than one hundred years; this has been 
the purpose behind their labors. 

At the present time I am engaged in the 
difficult task of convincing the public of 
the necessity of constructing cargo-carrying 
submarines. I have no faith in any other 
means proposed thus far for combating the 
activities of the German U-boats. I would 
gladly build them privately, but present 
Government control of shipping conditions 
makes this impossible. However, I and my 
staff of designers are continually at work 
preparing designs of such vessels, and also 
of other devices which will prove of value in 
the defense of our nation. I can but use my 
influence in support of such projects as I 
feel are important to national safety, and 
then abide by the decision of our constituted 
authorities. 


Had I been a | 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 


corns, 


| no pain when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
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United Drug Company 


Big executive 
won by three 


Three young men have recently 
made their mark in the _ business 
world. Each is a big executive before 


his fortieth year. 


Charles E. Murnan began his 
career as a store clerk. At twenty- 
five he held a responsible position 
with the United Drug Company, a 
corporation capitalized at fifty-two 
million dollars. Today, in his 36th 
vear, he is not only Director of Ad 
vertising of this firm but Vice-Presi 
dent as well. 


C. Louis Allen at 32 became 
President of the Pyrene Company, a 
million dollar manufacturing cor 
poration. In three years he has risen 
from a salesman’s job to the highest 
position in the firm. 


C. C. Holmes is superintendent of 
the H. C. Capwell Company, of Oak- 
land, California—one of the largest 
mercantile houses of the western 
United States. His salary has in- 
creased 240% in the past two years. 
One of his plans has reduced his 
company’s operating expenses $30,- 
000 annually. 


They know the fundamentals 
of business 


These three men are dealing with en 
tirely different products. But they have one 
common factor in their careers. All three 
have prepared for success by study. 


They realized that experience limited to 
one department of business cannot carry a 
man far in the modern business world. They 
wanted to learn the big fundamental princi- 
ples underlying a// departments of business. 
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Cc. LOUIS ALLEN 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


positions 


For this reason they availed themselves of 
the knowledge contained in the Modern 
Business Course and Service of the Alex 
ander Hamilton Institute. 
What big executives say 
of the Course 

Charles E. Murnan says, “‘I would recon 

mend it to anybody if he had to borrow the 


money to take it. It is the most concise and 
clearly presented form of education ever 
offered to executives.’ 


“From reading the Alexander Hamilton 


Course,”’ says C. Louis Allen, “I am con 
vinced that it will help every man who is fil 
ing his present job and reaching for another 


Holmes’ comment:—‘** There is no doubt in 
my mind but that every business man and 
woman of America should read your Course 
My only regret is that more of our people 
have not taken it up.” 


Based upon the actual experience 
of thousands of successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies and tran 
mits thru the Modern Business Course and 


Service, the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It gives a knowledge that 


could otherwise be obtained only by ye 
f experience—if at all 


In our national crisis today, the need for 


this broad executive training is rapidly in 


creasing. 


Men in all branches of business are being 
called upon to assume the work of others 
and to fill more responsible positions. The 

even 


demand for trained executives will be 
greater in the coming struggle for world 
markets. For men as well as for 
who are prepared, there will be more oppor 
tunities than ever before to succeed in a 
big way. 


women 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
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men as E. R. Behrend, President of. the 
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the statistician and economist; and ] ph 
French Johns Dean of the N ; 
University School of Commerce 
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HE fact that Hansen builds the right glove 

for this highly specialized work proves the 
broad, national scope of Hansen building. Two 
late additions to the Hansen 500 styles are 
these Aviation models. 


These Gauntlets have soft, supple cuffs with flap 
fasteners which can be snugly 
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The Fur-lined 
Gauntlet Mitten 
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allowing fingers 
to be instantly free 
at need. A knitted 
wool glove may be worn with 
in mitten to protect fingers 
against exposure when oper 
ating through slit 
Write for free Hansen 
Glove Book. The line 
includes the 
right glove 
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driving, work and 
dress. If your 
dealer is not sup- 
No. 1147 plied, write us. No. 1149 
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Columbia Grafonola, Price $200 
Other models $15 to $350 


Tone is the great criterion by which to judge any musical instrument. 
The violin of a Paganini is worthy the master’s bow —it has the 
master tone. Its exact duplicate, lacking this magic quality, is but 
a shell of varnished wood. 








Judge the Columbia Grafonola by its tone. Hear the record played 
upon it respond with a richer warmth, a sweeter resonance, a truer 
feeling. This wonderful tone is the result of the perfected detail of 
Columbia construction — the generous-sized reproducer, the smooth, 
correctly shaped tone-arm, the distinctive Columbia tone-leaves that 
control the volume of sound. 


Consider the vital importance of tone. It is the thing which, in the 
end, will enable the Columbia—and only the Columbia Grafonola—to 
satisfy completely your longing for music that is faithfully, beautifully 
reproduced. 


Look for the ‘‘music-note’’ trade mark the mark of a genuine 
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